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PREFACE 


The  scheme  of  this  book  is  to  present,  from 
knowledge  and  research,  authentic  pictures  of  all 
our  public  men  who  should  be  regarded  to-day  as 
vital  forces  or  factors  in  the  State.  They  are  most 
of  them  in  some  degree  statesmen.  I  have  striven 
to  divest  my  mind  of  political  prejudice,  and  proud 
though  the  boast  may  be,  I  believe  that  I  have  not 
failed,  save  perhaps  in  one  instance.  No  effort  has 
been  spared  in  sifting  evidence  and  cross-examining 
witnesses,  for  to  affect  to  divine  character  by 
intuition  is  but  the  excuse  of  indolence. 

Eighteen  of  these  essays  appeared  in  The  Outlook , 
to  whose  ex-editor  my  thanks  are  due  for  the  per¬ 
mission  given  to  republish  them.  The  study  of 
Mr.  Baldwin  has  been  re-cast,  and  events  have 
made  necessary  some  alteration  to  others.  The 
sketches  now  printed  for  the  first  time  are  those 
on  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald, 
Mr.  Churchill,  Lord  Birkenhead,  Sir  Samuel 
Hoare,  Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson, 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas. 

There  has  long  been  a  vogue  in  books  of 
character  sketches  of  our  public  men,  and  the 
authors  often  succeed  in  entertaining  the  public 
as  well  as  the  smaller  professional  world.  But, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Herbert  Sidebotham, 
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who  is  a  consistent  student  and  observer  of  the 
political  scene,  the  workers  in  this  genre  display 
in  general  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  men 
they  depict.  They  do  not  adequately  illustrate 
character  by  reference  to  salient  actions.  They 
treat  incidental  considerations  as  fundamental. 
And  their  sketches  are  sometimes  coloured  by 
political  prejudice.  If  any  substantiation  of  this 
criticism  be  required,  it  will  be  found  in  this 
handful  of  extracts. 

Mr.  Baldwin. 

He  drifts  amiably  about  from  all  points  of  the 
compass  according  to  any  breath  of  wind  that 
blows  upon  him. 

He  means  well,  but  he  is  not  always  clear  as 
to  what  he  means. — Mr.  A.  G.  Gardiner. 

Sir  Austen  Chamberlain. 

He  shows  no  real  understanding  of  the 
Empire,  and  no  man  in  affairs  knows  less  about 
Europe.  His  abilities,  such  as  they  are,  are 
simply  suited  to  the  things  of  the  caucus  and 
the  House  of  Commons. — “  E.  T.  Raymond.” 

Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald. 

Whatever  he  has  done  he  has  achieved  by  his 
own  determined  spirit.  .  .  .  He  is  the  most 
formidable  figure  the  movement  he  has  so 
largely  created  has  thrown  up. — A.  G.  G. 

Lord  Birkenhead. 

His  sting  is  perhaps  his  chief  feature  .  .  . 
the  capacity  of  uttering  pungent  impromptus,  the 
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rarer  capacity  of  sitting  up  half  the  night  to 
invent  them,  has  brought  to  the  briefless  barrister 
all  the  outward  show  of  greatness. — E.  T.  R. 

Mr.  Amery. 

He  is  the  most  influential  member  of  the 
Government.  It  was  he,  more  than  any  other 
single  person,  who  engineered  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
plunge  into  Protection  in  1923. — A.  G.  G. 

The  curious  legend  in  regard  to  Mr.  Amery  is 
persistent.  In  my  study  of  Mr.  Baldwin  I  have 
given  the  real  facts,  I  think  for  the  first  time. 
Many  examples  of  spurious  portraiture  might 
be  adduced,  but  those  I  have  given  will  suffice.  I 
assert  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  these 
judgments  are  mistaken.  Mr.  Garvin  has  con¬ 
demned  such  fanciful  pronouncements  as  that  kind 
of  journalism  which  “  never  gets  near  the  heart  of 
any  subject,  but  being  dexterous  and  incessant  in 
phrases,  like  the  neat  jigg  of  a  sewing  machine,  is 
the  more  misleading,  with  a  marked  indifference  to 
verification.  Attention  to  fact  is  a  clog  to  display 
in  that  sort  of  personal  comment  on  living  persons 
which  is  the  common  temptation  and  facile  employ¬ 
ment  of  to-day.” 

The  majority  of  the  current  sketches  deserve 
this  condemnation,  but  there  are,  of  course,  excep¬ 
tions.  It  would  be  strange  if  there  were  not,  as 
the  field  covered  is  wide.  An  anthology  of  the  best 
would  be  small  in  volume,  but  high  in  quality.  It 
would  include  E.  T.  Raymond’s  shorter  study  of 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George  ;  “  Mr.  Asquith  ”  and  Lord 
Carson  by  Mr.  Sidebotham  ;  Lord  Haldane  by 
the  “  Gentleman  with  a  Duster  ”  ;  “  Jim  Thomas  ” 
by  Mr.  Gardiner  ;  Lord  Derby  by  Lord  Birken¬ 
head  ;  and  two  uncollected  papers  :  Mr.  T.  M. 
Healy  by  Lord  Beaverbrook  ;  and  our  old  friend 
Sir  James  O’ Grady,  by  Mr.  Tom  Clarke.  These 
are  truthful  and  brilliant  studies,  but  there  are 
few  to  be  added  to  them. 

The  men  I  have  depicted,  if  death  spares  them, 
will  continue,  with  one  or  two  possible  exceptions, 
to  be  leading  factors  in  the  State  during  the  General 
Election  and  the  life  of  the  next  Parliament.  In 
the  political  world  we  have  come  to  a  time  of 
division  between  the  present  and  the  past.  It  has 
been  accentuated  by  the  death  of  Lord  Curzon, 
Lord  Oxford,  and  Lord  Haldane.  I  make  bold 
to  consider  that  Lord  Balfour  and  Lord  Carson 
belong  to  that  past  from  which  we  are  severed. 
Even  Lord  Grey  of  Falloden,  who  has  given  in 
his  book  the  best  portrait  of  himself,  remains  with 
Liberals  rather  as  an  influence  than  a  force.  Lord 
Derby,  potent  in  Lancashire,  seems  to  have  dele¬ 
gated  the  active  public  life  to  his  sons.  Lord  Cecil 
I  cannot  regard  as  a  force,  as  he  will  not  work  with 
any  one  for  long  ;  his  campaign  for  disarmament 
has  not  been  so  energetic  as  the  policy  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  since  he  left  them.  Lord  Cushenden  is 
forceful,  but  the  burden  of  the  years  is  heavy  on 
him.  Sir  Laming  Worthington- Evans,  if  the 
leadership  of  his  Party  were  in  doubt,  might  be 
chosen  as  a  compromise  man  by  conflicting  sections, 
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for  he  is  popular.  But  Mr.  Baldwin’s  health  is 
unimpaired,  and  the  possibility  need  not  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Law 
Officers  have  their  own  high  sphere  with  which 
the  electorate  do  not  directly  concern  themselves. 
Some  members  of  the  Cabinet  I  have  omitted  who 
are  good  routine  Ministers,  but  hardly  factors  in 
the  political  situation. 

It  is  often  the  fashion  nowadays  to  deride  poli¬ 
ticians  and  statesmen.  With  the  growth  to  wider 
influence  and  power  of  the  Fourth  Estate,  there 
has  developed  a  rivalry  between  the  Press  and 
Parliament  which,  in  human  fashion,  is  compact  of 
good  and  evil.  That  the  national  interest  in  public 
affairs  should  be  quickened  by  the  popular  Press  is 
essential  in  our  huge  communities.  But  gibes  and 
sneers  hurled  daily  at  our  legislators,  with  an  effect 
of  constant  nagging,  tend  to  undermine  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  institution  which  past  generations  have 
built  up  as  the  bulwark  of  our  freedom.  To  our 
Parliament  all  classes  contribute  some  of  their 
best  men,  and  the  careerists  and  place-men  are  a 
small  minority.  The  word  politician  is  compre¬ 
hensive,  including  the  lesser  fry,  and  it  must 
therefore  continue  to  be  a  term  of  dubious  import  ; 
but  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  restore  a  finer  edge 
to  the  word  statesman.  To  be  perfect  in  statesman¬ 
ship  is  an  unattainable  ideal.  The  best  of  our 
governors  are  rarely  wise  in  statesmanship  for  long, 
the  grasp  falters,  or  some  human  passion  deflects 
the  judgment.  It  is  then,  when  a  man  who  for  a 
time  has  deserved  this  high  title  falls  short  of  the 
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ideal,  that  the  word  comes  into  disrepute,  for  his 
failure  is  alleged  as  the  act  of  a  statesman. 

There  was,  not  long  ago,  an  outcry  for  business 
men  in  government  ;  but,  though  it  may  offer 
recruits  to  the  service,  business,  being  founded  on 
self  interest,  has  little  in  common  with  statesman¬ 
ship.  Detachment  from  prejudice,  meanness,  self 
interest,  or  minor  causes  is  essential  to  wise 
governance.  This  quality  of  statesmanship  is 
shown  in  little  things  as  well  as  great.  I  find  it 
no  less  in  the  action  of  Sir  William  Joynson-Hicks, 
a  lifelong  teetotaller,  when  he  warned  the  Tem¬ 
perance  Council  of  the  Churches  that  no  idiosyn¬ 
crasy  of  his  own  should  warp  his  administration  of 
the  liquor  laws,  than  in  the  great  gesture  with 
which  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  defying 
obloquy,  granted  responsible  government  to  a 
defeated  enemy.  I  find  the  true  quality  of  a  states¬ 
man  in  Michael  Collins  when  Sinn  Fein  was  first 
tentatively  approached  for  a  settlement.  Branded 
by  England  as  a  murderer,  with  a  price  upon  his 
head,  homeless,  and  in  the  midst  of  enemies, 
Michael  Collins  counselled  his  comrades  to  resist 
surrender,  but  to  accept  a  truce  if  the  Dail  were 
left  free,  adding,  “  no  question  of  my  safety  is  of 
any  consequence  or  consideration.”  Whether  to 
friend  or  enemy,  the  statesman  must  exhibit 
generosity  of  judgment,  though  not  of  emotion, 
and  in  so  far  as  he  falls  short  of  the  highest  standard 
he  ranks  lower  in  the  scale. 

October,  1928. 
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A  Prime  Minister,  during  his  term  of  office,  is 
constantly  in  the  public  eye,  his  every  action  is 
criticised,  and  if  in  self-defence  he  indulges  in  a 
little  artifice  in  the  presentment  of  himself,  his 
sincerity  need  not  be  questioned.  Mr.  Baldwin 
seemed  at  first  to  find  the  whole  business  of 
publicity  displeasing,  and,  indeed,  he  still  keeps  up 
his  defences.  He  has  produced  the  effect  on  the 
public  mind  of  being  a  simple  man,  direct  in  thought 
and  action,  upright  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellows, 
in  short,  a  plain  man  of  his  word.  But  there  is 
more  behind.  He  has  been  derided  by  adversaries 
as  a  stupid  man,  and  he  is  wise  enough  to  make 
no  retort,  for  the  appearance  of  not  being  too 
clever  is  an  asset  in  a  political  leader.  The  same 
thing  was  said  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
to  whom  a  shrewd  observer  has  likened  him.  Mr. 
Baldwin  might  almost  be  regarded  by  a  psychologist 
as  a  man  with  a  dual  personality,  so  much  at 
variance  are  some  of  his  traits.  He  is  charitable  by 
nature,  and  yet  has  conceived  several  strong  hatreds. 
His  leading  motives  are  simple,  but  they  are  rein¬ 
forced  by  subsidiary  reasons  which  are  complex. 

I  well  remember  his  father  when  he  was  in  the 
Commons,  a  rather  silent  Conservative,  who  was 
much  respected.  Alfred  Baldwin  was  a  striking 
figure,  with  aquiline  nose  and  a  great  dark  beard. 

R.M,  9  e 
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And  when,  on  his  death,  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
representation  of  Bewdley  by  his  son,  we  looked 
with  curious  interest  at  the  newcomer  who  presented 
such  a  complete  contrast  in  appearance,  with  his 
flaxen  hair,  broad  clean-shaven  face,  and  nose, 
which,  though  it  has  been  twisted  by  the  cari¬ 
caturists,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good  square  British 
kind  of  nose.  We  did  not  know  then  what  dis¬ 
tinctive  characteristics  he  derived  from  his  mother; 
though  now  that  his  ancestry  on  both  sides  has  been 
the  subject  of  dissertation,  we  know  that  he  is  a 
typical  Englishman,  with  a  strain  from  Noncom- 
formist  stock. 

A  Conservative,  part  business  man,  part  country 
squire,  inheriting  honoured  traditions  of  public 
service — all  this  will  fit  well  enough  into  his  own 
description  of  himself  as  a  “  plain,  blunt  man.” 
But  a  man  of  long  proved  ability  in  business  as  an 
ironmaster  and  railway  director,  who  from  early 
years  has  widened  his  knowledge  of  the  poets, 
whose  love  of  pictures  was  learnt  in  studios,  who 
has  a  craving  for  music  and  treasures  the  classics, 
is  not  a  type  but  an  exception.  And  this  reflection 
is  made  before  we  begin  to  weigh  the  faculties  he 
has  developed  of  judgment,  influence,  and  State¬ 
craft — a  word  he  probably  dislikes. 

The  plain,  blunt  man,  who  would  like  to  get 
back  to  his  books  and  his  pigs  in  the  country,  I 
construe  as  a  parable.  Books  and  pigs  do  not 
always  go  together,  and  in  general  I  do  not  think 
the  pig  breeder  in  the  country  will  take  you  to  his 
window  to  show  you  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  or 
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dwell  upon  its  history,  pointing  perhaps  to  a  hill 
where  the  folk  once  gathered  to  watch  the  Royalist 
troops  flee  from  the  stricken  field.  Nor,  if  he 
lodged  in  a  short,  dark  street  in  London,  would 
the  ordinary  pig-breeder  look  again  from  his 
window,  and  see  in  fancy  that  charming  picture 
of  his  native  haunts  of  which  Mr.  Baldwin  told  us 
a  little  while  ago.  The  parable  of  the  pigs,  I  take 
it,  is  that  here  at  last  we  have  a  man  who,  when 
his  work  for  the  country  is  done,  will  be  content 
to  return  to  the  simple  life,  like  Cincinnatus  to  his 
farm.  If  so,  it  will  be  a  change. 

In  an  interesting  article  published  three  years 
ago  in  the  Review  of  Reviews ,  Mr.  Wickham  Steed 
stated  that  when  Mr.  Baldwin  was  appointed 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  in  1916,  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  rather  doubted  his  fitness  for  the  post, 
but  was  persuaded  to  give  him  a  trial.  For  this 
I  can  find  no  foundation,  and  before  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  while  Baldwin  was  Parliamentary  Secretary 
to  Bonar  Law,  the  latter  had  conceived  a  high 
regard  for  him,  and  the  two  men  were  in  close 
accord.  Various  articles  appeared  at  the  outset  of 
Mr.  Baldwin’s  Premiership,  suggesting  that  his 
rise  to  such  eminence  was  amazing  and  unprece¬ 
dented.  But  the  same  things  were  said  about  Mr. 
Bonar  Law.  And  there  are  other  precedents.  Mr. 
Baldwin  during  his  nine  years  as  a  back-bencher, 
spoke  only  on  some  significant  occasion,  when  he 
had  a  real  contribution  to  make,  each  time  increasing 
his  repute.  Such  was  the  preface  to  Lord  Oxford’s 
career.  A  man  who  is  a  born  controversialist,  like 
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Joseph  Chamberlain,  speaks  early  and  often  in 
debate,  but  a  great  position  in  the  State  is  sometimes 
reached  by  the  other  route. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law,  who  grew  with  his  opportunities, 
and  whose  character  in  the  end  won  him  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  the  whole  country,  was  politically 
in  a  narrower  groove  to  begin  with  than  Mr. 
Baldwin,  and  the  same  is  true  of  their  culture. 
Otherwise,  the  two  men  had  much  in  common. 
The  gift  was  given  to  both  of  kindliness,  of  com¬ 
manding  not  only  the  loyalty  but  the  love  of  those 
who  worked  for  them.  In  both  we  find  the  natural 
bent  towards  simplicity  and  honesty,  with  a  more 
complex  mind  beneath.  In  both,  the  ambition  for 
public  service. 

Bonar  Law,  when  he  was  nearing  his  end,  fore¬ 
saw  that  Stanley  Baldwin  would  become  the  leader 
of  their  Party,  but  felt  that  he  needed  a  little  more 
experience,  and  that  in  the  meantime  Lord  Curzon 
should  be  the  Prime  Minister  designate.  In  this 
he  proved  to  be  wrong,  first  because  he  did  not 
realise  that  since  the  growth  of  the  Labour  movement 
the  leadership  of  any  party  from  the  House  of 
Lords  must  be  a  source  of  weakness,  and  next, 
because  he  miscalculated  the  feeling  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  rank  and  file.  During  his  illness  he  had 
not  been  closely  in  touch  with  the  current  opinion, 
and  it  is  possible  that  in  the  mind  of  the  dying 
leader  there  lurked  some  doubt  of  his  own  judg¬ 
ment.  Whether  for  this  reason,  or  because  towards 
the  end  Lord  Curzon  had  rather  embittered  their 
personal  relations,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  when  he  resigned 
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the  Premiership  was  adamant  in  refusing  to  name 
his  successor.  The  King,  I  have  heard,  was  obliged 
to  make  inquiries  through  other  channels,  and  then 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  overwhelming  feeling  in 
the  Conservative  Party  was  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win.  He  was  regarded  as  the  only  possible  adjudi¬ 
cator,  and  whether  or  not  at  the  time  he  was 
lacking  in  needful  experience,  he  had  given  proof 
of  character.  The  story  goes  that  he  was  a  silent 
member  of  the  Cabinet  after  he  joined  it,  in  1921. 
It  may  well  be.  None  the  less,  when  speech  was 
action  he  could  talk  to  some  purpose,  as  had  been 
shown  at  the  Carlton  Club  when  his  speech  pre¬ 
cipitated  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  resignation,  and 
destroyed  the  Coalition.  It  needed  courage. 

At  first,  as  Premier,  he  eschewed  eloquence  and 
grace  of  diction.  He  wanted  to  be  the  plain,  blunt 
man,  and  so  hid  his  culture  from  the  public.  And 
in  truth  he  had  this  reason  on  his  side,  that  his 
nature  is  robust,  his  views  frank  and  wholesome. 
In  his  love  of  the  poets,  which  we  have  now  dis¬ 
covered,  he  would  rather  walk  with  Chaucer  than 
with  some  moderns.  My  theory  is  that  his  first 
bluntness  was  a  reaction  against  the  rhetoric  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  of  which  he  evinced  a  deep 
distaste.  Since  he  has  come  to  realise,  however, 
that  it  is  “  one  of  the  duties  of  a  Prime  Minister  to 
talk,”  Mr.  Baldwin  has  shown  in  his  addresses,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  that  to  the  Classical  Association,  a  force 
and  eloquence  transcending  rhetoric,  and  akin  to 
the  style  of  a  master  of  letters.  Examples  are  to 
be  found  in  his  book  On  England ,  in  which  and  in 
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some  recent  speeches  are  revealed  also  his  intense 
love  of  his  county  and  country,  and  the  knowledge 
that  betokens  a  close  student  of  history.  At  his 
home  in  Worcestershire,  where,  I  am  told,  Mrs. 
Baldwin  and  he  are  beloved,  in  his  long  walks  he 
chats  with  the  old  country  folk,  knowing  their 
customs  and  dialect.  He  knows  the  factory  and 
the  farm,  and,  like  his  father,  has  always  been  the 
friend  of  his  workpeople.  Such  associations,  no 
doubt,  have  kept  his  culture  broad. 

This  and  other  sides  of  his  nature  were  not 
realised  in  his  party  when  he  was  called  to  power. 
He  was  the  chosen  leader,  but  as  the  months  passed 
it  became  clear  that  he  had  no  ascendancy.  On 
his  flank  was  the  group  of  dissident  Unionist 
Ministers,  and  in  the  country  the  Government  were 
faced  with  a  dire  state  of  unemployment  for  which 
they  could  find  no  adequate  policy.  After  five 
months  he  astonished  the  political  world  by  plunging 
into  the  Tariff  election  of  December,  1923,  which 
wrecked  his  party’s  fortunes,  and  to  the  horror  of 
strait-laced  Tories  installed  a  Labour  Government 
in  office.  A  year  later,  after  what  was  regarded  as 
the  miraculous  recovery,  and  after  he  had  brought 
the  dissenting  Unionist  Ministers  back  to  the 
fold,  he  named  his  reasons.  Only,  said  he,  by  such 
a  test  or  shock  as  they  had  experienced  could  the 
party  have  been  united,  the  dry  rot  stopped,  and 
new  ideals  embraced. 

Many  thought  this  explanation  an  instance  of 
wisdom  after  the  event,  but  they  were  wrong. 
The  immediate  reason  in  Mr.  Baldwin’s  mind  for 
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taking  the  Tariff  election  was  to  try  and  secure 
unity  in  his  party.  It  has  been  constantly  stated 
that  Mr.  Amery,  in  pursuit  of  his  own  cherished 
Tariff  policy,  influenced  the  Premier  to  take  this 
course,  but  Mr.  Amery  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  The  decision  was  announced  in  effect  to  the 
country  in  the  speech  which  Mr.  Baldwin  made  at 
Plymouth  on  October  the  25th,  Parliament  being 
dissolved  three  weeks  afterwards.  At  the  week¬ 
end  preceding  the  Plymouth  speech  there  had 
gathered  at  Chequers  a  house  party  among  whom 
was  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain,  who  had  a  particular 
reason  for  his  visit.  From  the  first  he  had  felt 
acutely  the  severance  from  the  Government  of  his 
brother,  Austen,  and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  could  not  any  longer  remain  in  the 
Government  unless  reunion  was  effected.  This 
was  a  serious  matter  for  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  had 
only  been  in  the  saddle  five  months,  and  felt  the 
weakness  of  his  personal  position.  For  his 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  resign,  seemingly 
to  join  the  other  dissidents,  might  have  been  a 
mortal  wound  to  the  new  Government. 

Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain  was  greatly  valued  in 
counsel,  and  was  also  a  close  personal  friend  of  his 
chief’s.  His  view  was  that  in  order  to  neutralise 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain’s  loyalty  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  the  Tariff  issue  should  be  raised.  This,  he 
felt,  must  rally  his  brother  to  the  Government, 
but  owing  to  the  pledge  given  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
the  issue  could  only  be  raised  at  a  General  Election. 
Unity  was  at  stake,  and  perhaps  the  life  of  the 
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Government.  Throughout  the  Sunday  afternoon 
at  Chequers  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain  and  Mr. 
Baldwin  paced  the  lawn  together,  debating  every 
aspect  of  the  question.  The  subsidiary  reasons, 
from  the  Conservative  point  of  view,  were  strong. 
Mr.  Baldwin  believed  that  by  the  protection  of 
industry  much  of  the  grave  post-war  unemployment 
would  be  absorbed,  and  that  it  might  be  the  last 
chance  of  appealing  to  the  country  on  the  direct 
issue,  since  the  stubborn  opposition  of  the  industrial 
areas  to  Protection  was  extending.  He  was  pro¬ 
foundly  influenced  by  this  conversation,  and  since 
Admiral  Hall,  and  other  organisers,  were  in 
sympathy  with  a  Tariff  election,  he  straightway 
took  his  decision. 

The  bitter  defeat  that  followed  was  a  shrewd 
testing  time  for  any  leader.  The  comfort  of  friends 
was  not  denied  him,  but  there  were  many  murmurs 
from  the  rank  and  file,  and  there  was  yet  another 
disaster  in  the  balance  which  Mr.  Baldwin  faced 
almost  alone.  If  after  the  election,  instead  of 
Labour,  the  Liberals  had  chosen  to  keep  in  office 
the  Conservatives,  their  party,  routed  at  the  polls, 
and  then  held  in  leash  by  contemptuous  opponents, 
would  have  been  finally  discomfited.  They  were 
already  a  divided  party,  and  their  disintegration 
would  have  been  rapid.  Mr.  Churchill  urged  this 
course  on  the  Liberal  leaders,  and  for  a  nerve- 
wracking  forty-eight  hours  Mr.  Baldwin  was  in 
doubt  whether  it  would  be  adopted. 

When  this  cloud  had  passed,  and  Labour  was 
installed  in  office,  Mr.  Baldwin,  with  prevision, 
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began  at  once  to  prepare  for  the  next  fight  with 
Socialism,  and  instituted  the  Shadow  Cabinet 
meetings  which  were  held  at  Palace  Chambers. 
He  was  insistent  that  his  Party  must  be  ready  with 
a  body  of  social  policy  to  offer  as  an  alternative. 
The  swing  against  Socialism,  when  the  election 
came,  was  inevitable,  not  only  because  the  exercise 
by  Labour  leaders  of  responsibility  without  power 
was  sure  to  bring  disappointment,  but  because 
during  the  war  the  country  had  been  presented 
with  a  gigantic  experiment  in  State  socialism  which 
was  not  popular.  The  war  controls  that  were  put 
on  coal  and  transport,  lights,  food,  and  liquor,  were 
borne  with  patience,  but  no  pleasure.  The  Liberal 
Party,  with  their  historic  achievements  in  the  realm 
of  social  reform,  stood  to  gain  from  this  swing  of 
the  pendulum  if  the  Conservatives  had  no  construc¬ 
tive  policies.  So  then  was  evolved  the  scheme  of 
contributory  pensions  at  sixty-five,  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  widows  and  orphans,  which  owed  much 
to  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain  as  well  as  to  Mr. 
Baldwin.  Three  motives  underlay  this  policy.  It 
was  designed  to  raise  the  social  standard  of  the 
people  ;  to  offer  a  substitute  for  Socialism  ;  and, 
by  inaugurating  the  contributory  system,  to  prevent 
any  future  Labour  Government  from  bestowing 
such  pensions  as  a  free  gift.  The  last  was  the 
subtle  reason,  for  which  the  Prime  Minister  has 
received  little  credit  from  Tories,  although  in  ten 
years’  time  it  may  be  recognised  as  a  Conservative 
safeguard  to  the  national  finances. 

I  find  this  bilateral  aspect  to  all  his  chief  actions. 
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In  the  case  of  the  coal  subsidy  and  the  Samuel 
inquiry,  I  have  it  clearly  from  his  friends  that  his 
main  motive  was  to  get  the  public  informed,^  to 
take  the  country  with  him  step  by  step  at  a  time 
when,  owing  to  economic  causes,  reduced  wages 
and  lengthened  hours  were  in  prospect.  And  the 
inquiry,  possibly,  might  have  promoted  a  settlement. 
But  there  were  subsidiary  reasons.  The  subsidy 
postponed  the  coal  deadlock,  and  the  threatened 
General  Strike,  till  the  spring,  when  they  could  be 
more  easily  handled  \  and  the  delay  gave  the 
Government  time  to  perfect  their  plans.  The 
impelling  motive  was  the  simple,  direct  national 
one.  The  subsidiary  reasons  were  astute.  It  is 
an  inversion  of  the  mentality  of  the  professional 
politician,  who  sees  the  point  of  expediency  first,  and 
then  cloaks  it  with  fine  feeling. 

He  had  conceived  the  ambition,  having  restored 
his  party  to  unity,  to  unite  the  country  also  in  a 
common  effort  towards  industrial  peace,  and  to 
this  end  had  put  the  Political  Levy  Bill  on  the  shelf, 
when  his  party  returned  to  power  eager  to  “  cut 
the  claws  ”  of  the  Trade  Unions.  It  was  no  new 
ideal  with  him,  to  unite  the  country,  for  the  aspira¬ 
tion  was  manifest  in  the  letter  of  F.S.T.  (Financial 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury)  in  which  he  set  an 
example  to  his  countrymen  by  giving  a  fifth  of  his 
properties  to  the  State.  But  the  best  laid  schemes 
gang  aft  agley,  his  appeals  for  “  peace  in  our  time  ” 
were  vain,  and  his  hopes  were  shattered  by  the  coal 
stoppage  and  the  General  Strike.  During  that 
prolonged  crisis,  I  am  told,  he  overruled  his  natural 
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inclination  to  indolence,  and  worked  as  never 
before.  It  is  significant  that  at  more  than  one 
conference  with  the  Trade  Union  leaders  they 
displayed  a  personal  regard  for  him,  and  obviously 
believed  in  his  sincerity.  And  after  the  struggle 
was  over  he  did  much  by  his  speeches  and  influence 
to  deflect  the  spirit  of  malice,  and  to  promote 
kindliness.  But,  naturally  he  had  to  carry  his  own 
Party  along  with  him.  The  Party  feeling  had 
already  reacted  against  his  wider  purpose,  and 
cynics  who  had  not  the  key  to  his  actions  were 
suggesting  that  he  had  lost  his  way.  So  the  Political 
Levy  Bill  went  forward.  Strong  though  his  sym¬ 
pathies  are  with  the  Trade  Union  workers,  and 
anxious  as  he  is  to  stand  well  with  them,  it  is 
impracticable  to  make  allies  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  as  old  Aloysius  Horn  has  reminded  us. 

This  analysis,  I  think,  will  show  that  he  is  no 
waverer,  but  a  steadfast  man.  In  public  affairs  he 
has  shown  himself,  right  or  wrong,  a  man  of 
determination  and  decision.  The  United  States 
debt  settlement,  in  which  I  think  he  was  too  hasty, 
the  defeat  of  the  General  Strike,  and  the  defence  of 
the  British  at  Shanghai,  are  significant  instances. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  by  asking  Mr.  Churchill, 
who  has  been  a  protagonist  of  Free  Trade,  to  be 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  a  party  that  still 
hankers  after  Protection,  he  displayed  that  fatuity 
with  which  Liberals  are  too  apt  to  credit  him. 
There  were  two  simple  reasons  for  his  choice.  Mr. 
Churchill,  in  the  mimic  warfare  of  Parliament,  has 
become  so  formidable  a  debater  that  out  of  office 
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he  would  be  a  danger  on  the  flank  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  in  so  far  as  he  retains  his  Free  Trade 
aspirations  he  may  be  a  balancing  force  against 
Mr.  Amery  and  the  Die-hards,  who  desired  another 
Tariff  election.  Searching  for  a  more  subtle, 
underlying  motive,  I  find  it  in  this.  Foiled  in  his 
aim  of  getting  a  better  understanding  with  Labour, 
Mr.  Baldwin  calculates  that  the  electorate  will  now 
be  divided  more  and  more  between  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  and  the  Labour  vote,  and  that  by  the  exercise 
of  fairness  and  moderation,  and  some  partial 
measure  of  regard  for  Free  Trade  susceptibilities, 
his  Party  at  the  next  election  may  attract  the  larger 
share  of  the  Liberal  vote.  His  refusal  to  bring 
the  steel  and  iron  industries  into  the  official  safe¬ 
guarding  scheme,  and  the  recent  adoption,  instead, 
of  a  policy  to  reduce  rates  and  freights  which  will 
avoid  that  particular  tariff  issue,  tend  to  confirm 
this  interpretation  of  his  mind. 
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So  much  has  already  been  written  in  praise  or  blame 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  that  the  record  of  his  life  and 
actions  bears  resemblance  to  some  ancient  palimpsest, 
on  which  the  scribes  have  overlapped,  correcting, 
effacing,  re-writing.  With  difficulty  will  the  future 
student  of  affairs  discover  the  truth.  An  extra¬ 
ordinary  man,  of  superhuman  energy,  consumed 
with  the  passion  to  succeed  and  to  wield  power, 
David  Lloyd  George  has  been  blessed  with  many 
gifts.  The  silver  tongue,  the  arts  of  persuasion, 
insight  into  the  minds  of  others — all  are  his.  If 
he  cannot  convert  opponents,  he  will  try  to  cir¬ 
cumvent  them,  but  when  thwarted  he  is  ruthless. 
Swift  in  thought  and  action,  he  can  change  his 
plans  at  a  moment  s  notice,  despising  convention. 
He  is  fearless,  and  of  great  tenacity,  and  all  these 
faculties  he  concentrated  for  four  years  in  the  effort 
to  defeat  our  country’s  enemies.  Lord  Rothermere 
is  right  in  chiding  hostile  critics  who  seem  to 
forget  his  splendid  services  during  the  war.  They 
will  not  be  forgotten. 

To-day  Mr.  Lloyd  George  seems  to  excite  more 
antagonisms  than  loyalties.  Although  in  earlier 
years  he  has  inspired  both  confidence  and  affection, 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  kept  his  hold  on  these 

warmer  feelings,  and  has,  perhaps,  outgrown  the 
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need  of  them.  To  acknowledge  his  consummate 
ability  may  suffice,  for  he  has  changed  with  the 
times  in  which  he  has  moved.  To  wield  unques¬ 
tioned  power,  to  be  a  dictator  in  the  land,  with  a 
subordinate  Cabinet,  and  a  Parliament  almost  servile, 
and  to  travel  with  a  retinue  to  the  capitals  of  Europe 
to  settle  world  affairs  is  a  rare  experience  which 
must  inevitably  detach  a  man  from  his  fellows. 

The  story  of  his  rise  in  early  life  is  so  well 
known,  and  the  later  period  is  so  crowded  with 
events  which  had  a  deeper  influence  upon  his 
character  and  policy,  that  there  is  no  need  to 
linger  on  it.  A  man  of  the  people,  to  all  intents, 
his  advent  to  such  influence  in  the  State  would 
have  been  the  greatest  asset  for  democracy  in  our 
time  but  for  two  circumstances.  First,  in  the 
exercise  of  power  he  developed  the  temperament  of 
an  autocrat,  and,  secondly,  the  growth  of  our 
Labour  party  has  since  afforded  even  more  startling 
instances  of  rise  to  high  place. 

jLloyd  George,  though  he  knew  deprivation  as  a 
child,  was  enabled  through  the  self-sacrifice  of  his 
uncle,  Richard  Lloyd,  to  whose  memory  he  is 
devoted,  to  wrest  enough  education  from  scanty 
opportunity  to  qualify  as  a  solicitor  when  he  came 
of  age.  A  Welshman,  arguing  and  debating  were 
in  his  blood,  and  of  Nonconformist  forbears,  he 
grew  up  an  earnest  controversialist  against  the 
Anglican  influence,  and  a  rebel  against  conventional 
authority.  But  filled  with  moral  fervour  though 
he  was  then,  and  devoted  to  the  mission  of  righting 
injustice  and  helping  the  under-dog,  his  ruling 
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passion  was  ambition,  and  even  as  a  lad  of  eighteen 
when  he  visited  the  House  of  Commons  he  saw 
there  a  kingdom  which  he  meant  to  conquer.  Very 
early  he  realised  that  politics  were  an  instrument 
of  success,  and  with  native  shrewdness  he  soon  took 
a  hand  in  the  creation  of  that  Welsh  National  Party 
which  through  many  years  was  to  aid  him  in  his 
upward  climb. 

The  cast  of  his  mind  throughout  life  has  been 
Radical,  even  when  he  has  flirted  with  Conservative 
forces.  The  Left  is  his  natural  sphere,  despite  all 
divagations  or  autocratic  methods.  His  sympathies 
have  always  been  with  the  poor  and  the  oppressed. 

In  the  case  of  the  Boers,  he  sided  with  the  smaller 
people  fighting  against  odds,  and  his  attitude  was 
not  in  the  least  that  of  the  sentimentalist  who  sides 
with  any  country  against  his  own.  It  showed  his 
courage  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  Boers  against 
the  Empire,  when  to  do  so  made  his  name  hated,  • 
and  might  have  prejudiced  the  career  he  had  at 
heart.  In  that  cause  he  was  no  opportunist.  Still 
he  gained,  for  to  be  in  opposition  sharpens  one’s 
mettle,  and  he  rapidly  learnt  on  the  platform  to 
judge  his  audience,  and  play  upon  their  emotions, 
making  himself  a  master  of  his  craft.  He  has 
developed  since  all  the  arts  of  publicity,  and  knows 
better  than  most  men  how  to  take  the  centre  of 
the  stage. 

It  is  often  said,  and  with  truth  of  his  later  period, 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  cares  little  for  detail.  He 
has  no  time  for  the  groundwork  of  his  schemes, 
delegating  it  to  experts,  lawyers,  a  secretariat,  to 
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plan  out.  But  at  the  outset  he  had  some  specialised 
knowledge.  As  a  solicitor  he  knew  the  detail  of 
the  law  ;  as  a  nonconformist  who  had  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  local  disputes,  he  had  at  his  fingers’  ends 
the  controversy  over  religious  education  in  the 
schools.  And  it  was  of  inestimable  service  to  him, 
soon  after  he  won  his  seat  in  Parliament,  that  the 
chief  struggle  should  be  waged  over  Mr.  Balfour’s 
Education  Act.  He  shone  then,  not  only  as  an 
eloquent  advocate  of  principles,  but  as  a  lynx-eyed 
critic  in  committee  fights,  where  a  grasp  of  detail 
is  essential. 

In  other  directions,  of  study  and  of  what  is 
called  learning,  he  lacked  the  grounding  which  men 
apprenticed  to  the  public  service  were  once  supposed 
to  require,  and  there  was  no  time  to  get  it.  His 
life  was  too  crowded — a  race  against  time.  Already 
an  empiricist,  he  became  a  brilliant  improviser.  His 
capabilities  were  greater  than  the  attainments  of 
many  men,  and  he  gathered  his  stores  as  he  went, 
by  intuition,  and  by  assimilating  the  knowledge  of 
others.  He  always  preferred  to  learn  from  con¬ 
versation  rather  than  books.  But  realising,  so  I 
think,  that  for  such  a  career  as  he  envisaged  there 
must  be  some  firm  basis,  if  not  in  conventional 
mental  equipment,  at  least  in  the  esteem  of  the 
serious-minded,  when  office  came  to  him  he  chose 
the  Board  of  Trade,  instead  of  the  Post  Office,  and 
set  himself  to  establish  a  record  of  achievement 
that  should  appeal  to  solid  men.  He  had  developed 
a  very  useful  gift  in  negotiation,  and  in  a  conference 
could  promote  a  bargain.  The  Board  of  Trade 
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was  a  good  place  for  the  exercise  of  this  talent,  for 
there  were  various  projects  in  abeyance,  and  he 
took  up  one  after  another,  merchant  shipping, 
patents,  the  Port  of  London,  and  gathered  together 
the  representatives  of  all  the  interests  concerned. 
This  method  of  promoting  agreements  became  a 
habit,  and  Lord  Oxford  long  afterwards  referred  to 
it  as  “  his  usual  process  of  roping  in  everybody.” 
With  Lloyd  George’s  flair  in  handling  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  the  process  has  been  productive 
of  many  settlements,  and  at  his  first  office,  the  Board 
of  Trade,  he  obtained  agreements  of  the  first 
importance.  The  city  and  the  trading  world,  who 
had  been  disturbed  at  the  appointment  of  this 
firebrand  to  mix  in  their  affairs,  were  first  reassured, 
then  charmed.  None  so  close  in  those  days  to 
the  doings  of  the  department  as  Pitt  of  the  Times , 
who,  specially  favoured,  was  able  month  by  month 
to  acquaint  the  business  world  with  the  achievements 
of  the  President.  Thus  he  built  up  a  solid  repute, 
well  deserved,  which  in  due  course  was  to  pave 
the  way  to  higher  place. 

There  is  a  mercurial  quality  in  his  blood,  a 
Celtic  nimbleness,  and  these  two  years  of  circum¬ 
spection  and  routine  must  often  have  fretted  him. 
When  he  donned  the  Exchequer  robes  it  was  against 
nature  to  expect  him  to  keep  any  longer  to  the 
beaten  tracks,  though  the  city  had  not  realised  it. 
The  strategist,  the  opportunist,  the  gambler  within 
him,  seized  on  the  Treasury  machinery  and  the 
Budget  as  legitimate  political  weapons,  as  perhaps 
they  were,  for  the  Lords  with  cynical  unfairness 
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towards  the  great  democratic  majority  in  the 
Commons,  had  rejected  their  measures,  and  crippled 
the  Liberal  Government.  His  instinct  was  poli¬ 
tically  sound  in  fastening  a  quarrel  on  the  Peers, 
who,  for  their  part,  would  have  done  better  to 
ascertain  that  by  the  vaunted  land  taxes  they  were 
likely  to  be  far  less  incommoded  than  by  death 
duties,  the  principle  of  which  they  had  long  since 
accepted.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  often  been 
blamed  for  the  wrong  things,  and,  of  course,  in 
the  old  Budget  campaign  he  took  care  to  magnify 
the  character  of  his  land  values  taxation  in  order  to 
aggravate  the  Peers,  so  that  anger  might  blind 
them.  He  was  abused,  as  he  wished  to  be  by  them, 
in  brimming  measure,  for  taxes  which  were  after 
all  rather  fruitless.  Their  failure  from  the  Liberal 
point  of  view  he  has  never  been  free  to  explain, 
the  truth  being  that  his  original  proposal  for  an 
undeveloped  land  tax  never  saw  the  light.  In  the 
Cabinet  it  was  whittled  down  in  advance,  chiefly  at 
the  instance  of  the  late  Lord  Lincolnshire  and  Lewis 
Harcourt,  who  were  insistent  that  it  was  equivalent 
to  a  hundred  per  cent,  tax,  so  whether  or  not  it 
would  have  been  productive  cannot  be  determined. 

In  another  matter  for  which  in  those  days  he 
was  sometimes  attacked  he  was  right,  though  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  him  defended.  I  fancy 
he  is  indifferent  to  blame  wrongly  given,  though  he 
is  swift  to  rebut  it  when  it  touches  the  quick.  He 
was  secretly  accused  in  the  Liberal  camp,  and  by 
the  Irish  Nationalists,  of  lukewarmness  to  Irish 
Home  Rule,  because  at  the  back  of  his  mind  he 
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kept  a  reservation  about  Ulster.  It  needed  the 
Great  War  to  teach  most  of  us  that  Ireland  had 
provided  us  with  an  analogy  not  of  one  Balkan 
State,  but  two.  It  was,  I  think,  Lord  Cushendun 
who  convinced  me  that  the  two  could  never  mingle. 
In  the  idealism  of  the  Gladstonian  Bills  lay  their 
weakness,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  instinct  was 
sound. 

The  strenuous  years  of  the  constitutional  struggle 
completed  his  political  education.  Step  by  step  he 
reached  an  opportunist  position.  He  had  dis¬ 
covered  at  the  Board  of  Trade  how  difficult  it  is 
to  avoid  a  compromise  on  the  fringes  of  Free 
Trade.  He  had  learnt  how  an  Irish  settlement  was 
frustrated  by  adherence  to  a  cast-iron  principle. 
The  death  of  King  Edward  flung  the  opposing 
leaders  into  conference,  and  in  their  secret  con¬ 
claves  the  possibilities  of  compromise  on  all  the 
leading  issues  of  the  day  were  explored.  Then 
*  were  sown  the  seeds  of  Coalition.  With  other 
leaders  on  both  sides,  he  learnt  to  seek  a  common 
denominator  for  conflicting  principles,  and  to 
appreciate  the  middle  position.  This  did  not, 
however,  abate  his  sincerity  in  striving  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  poor,  and  to  ameliorate  their  lot. 
He  had  not  shot  his  bolt  in  the  Budget,  for  no 
sooner  was  the  political  truce  ended,  than  he  was 
again  in  the  forefront  with  his  far-reaching  scheme 
for  Health  Insurance. 

And  what  of  the  man  himself  in  those  crowded 
days.  Full  of  animation,  bonhomie ,  magnetic  in¬ 
fluence,  he  was  the  moving  spirit  in  every  company 
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in  which  he  was  met.  With  a  quiet,  well-ordered 
home  in  the  background  to  give  him  strength,  his 
high  spirits  and  ingenious  mind  had  full  play.  I 
think  he  was  more  witty  then,  certainly  if  you  read 
his  speeches  of  that  period  you  find  the  wit  or 
humour  more  spontaneous  ;  to-day  the  mordant 
tone  predominates,  there  is  a  tinge  of  bitterness 
in  the  wit.  But  even  then  he  knew  the  pain  caused 
by  misjudgment.  Towards  the  end  of  the  insurance 
campaign,  the  attacks  in  the  Press  and  other  signs 
of  popular  disfavour  seemed  to  discredit  all  his 
efforts,  though  he  had  done  much  to  quicken  the 
social  conscience.  I  remember  one  dark  day  when 
I  found  him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  deserted  by  his 
colleagues,  watching  the  final  stages  of  his  Bill  in 
a  morbid  mood.  He  threatened  reprisals  against 
Lord  Northcliffe,  who  had  led  the  attacks,  and  told 
me  how  he  had  lived  with  this  measure,  worked  at 
it  from  morning  till  night  throughout  the  year, 
built  all  his  hopes  on  it.  I  wrote  a  story  about  this, 
to  which  Northcliffe  gave  wide  publicity  under  the 
heading,  “  The  Gallant  Chancellor,”  and  the 
quarrel  was  for  a  time  composed.  In  politics  the 
enemy  of  to-day  may  be  the  friend  of  to-morrow. 

Had  not  Lloyd  George  in  his  life  of  furious 
endeavour  been  self-centred,  and  determined  to 
subordinate  all  conflicting  factors  to  his  aim  of 
personal  success,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to 
serve  his  fellow-countrymen  as  he  did.  Yet  those 
who  achieve  greatness,  rising  from  the  lowest  rung, 
have,  in  the  hackneyed  phrase,  the  defect  of  their 
qualities  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  his  consuming 
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ambition  were  burnt  up  some  of  the  finer  things  of 
life,  friendship,  generosity,  kindness.  Already 
when  the  country  plunged  into  the  Great  War, 
he  had  come  to  regard  individuals  as  pawns  in 
the  game,  to  be  used  or  removed,  and  although  he 
strove  for  the  betterment  of  the  people,  he  worked 
for  causes  in  the  abstract,  and  saw  humanity  in 
masses.  But  he  was  thereby  the  better  fitted  for 
the  direction  of  war,  in  which  the  softer  feelings 
must  be  thrust  aside,  and  in  which  the  pawns  are 
of  little  count.  In  eight  years’  almost  unchallenged 
success,  wielding  unusual  power  in  the  struggle 
with  the  Lords,  he  had  developed  the  capricious 
temper  of  an  autocrat,  which,  as  I  think,  rather 
unfits  him  for  successful  leadership  in  a  democracy. 
But  the  Great  War  gave  him  his  natural  opportunity 
for  leadership,  since  in  war  we  need  a  dictator. 
Then,  too,  in  handling  the  revenues  and  at  the 
same  time  pursuing  his  social  schemes,  he  had 
become  extravagant,  if  not  wasteful.  But  in  the 
war  prodigality  for  a  time  shone  as  a  virtue.  Far 
better  that  countless  millions  should  be  wasted,  and 
huge  bureaucracies  assembled  than  that  the  nation 
should  fail  in  shells,  guns,  or  labour.  Only  a 
superman  could  have  counted  the  exact  cost  ;  in 
the  meantime  the  fault  was  on  the  right  side,  for 
parsimony  would  have  lost  us  the  war. 

And  while  the  country  profited,  so,  too,  did  he 
in  spirit,  for  when  once  Belgium  was  invaded,  the 
issues  joined,  and  the  terrible  decision  taken,  he 
gained  a  wider  outlook,  a  more  concentrated  pur¬ 
pose.  With  him  the  will  to  conquer  was  a  channel 
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into  which  he  poured  his  gifts  of  initiative  and 
intrigue,  his  inspiring  eloquence,  his  demoniac 
craft  and  energy.  Asquith,  the  level-headed  adjudi¬ 
cator,  and  Grey,  with  his  high  moral  seriousness, 
were  the  men  to  lead  all  sections  of  the  country 
into  a  national  war,  and  give  them  confidence  at  the 
outset.  But  war  on  such  a  scale  called  for  a  leader 
more  restless  and  domineering,  a  man  who,  what¬ 
ever  mistakes  he  made,  was  quick  to  turn,  eager 
to  suspect,  not  weighed  down  by  scruples,  a  man 
to  whom  the  war  should  become  his  life.  The 
replacement  of  an  Asquith  by  a  Lloyd  George 
administration  was  predestined,  and  if  it  had  not 
come  in  one  way,  it  would  have  come  in  another. 
So,  in  perspective,  history,  I  think,  will  view  the 
case. 

It  was  made  plain  to  all  that  the  direction  of  the 
war  was  inadequate  from  the  moment  that  Lord 
Northcliffe  took  up  the  cudgels  for  General  French 
over  the  shell  shortage.  The  official  explanation, 
that  all  was  well,  was  advanced  in  public  speeches 
both  by  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and 
it  was  perhaps  wise  to  allay  anxiety  at  home,  though 
the  soldiers  at  the  front  knew  it  to  be  false.  The 
difference  between  the  two  men  was  that  while 
Asquith  was  content  to  believe  it,  Lloyd  George 
suspected  a  fraud,  and  never  rested  till  he  had 
changed  the  system.  When  later  the  clash  came 
over  the  proposal  for  a  War  Council,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  blamed  for  lack  of  loyalty  to  his  chief 
whom  he  replaced.  It  is  a  nice  point,  whether 
loyalties  should  or  should  not  be  jettisoned  in  a 
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vital  emergency.  In  war  men  are  confronted  with 
strange  problems  which  it  is  idle  to  judge  by  peace 
canons.  The  incidents  leading  to  the  downfall  of 
the  Asquith  regime  are  on  record,  for  each  to  form 
his  own  judgment.  Only  one  point  has  been 
missed,  which,  I  may  as  well  add  to  round  off  the 
narrative.  The  liaison  between  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  the  Times ,  which  resulted  in  the 
article  that  finally  upset  Mr.  Asquith’s  equilibrium, 
was  Mr.  Philip  Kerr. 

To  seize  the  first  place  no  doubt  gratified  Lloyd 
George’s  ambition.  I  saw  him  returning  from  the 
Lords  in  the  first  hour  of  his  triumph.  He  came 
quickly,  with  that  halting  step  of  his,  and  as  he 
neared  the  great  doorway  of  the  Commons,  he 
shook  back  his  graying  locks  and  cast  one  swift 
glance  upwards  that  meant,  “  At  last  !  ”  But  I 
believe  the  feeling  was  only  momentary  ;  he  had 
no  time  in  those  days  for  satisfactions,  he  was  too 
busy  with  devices,  ordering  one  man  here,  another 
there,  calling  councils,  consulting  Generals,  doing 
some  futile,  and  many  effective  things.  To  recount 
his  war  achievements  would  be  to  compete  with 
history.  Some  were  his  own,  some  were  the  ideas 
of  other  men  who  lacked  the  gift  of  execution.  One 
of  his  acts  at  the  Munitions  Ministry  was  to  per¬ 
suade  the  armament  firms  to  pool  their  efforts  and 
their  secrets,  and  this  he  did  by  an  appeal  to  con¬ 
science.  His  speeding  up  of  guns  and  shells  was 
a  miracle.  When  Lord  Kitchener  barred  his  way, 
he  outwitted  him,  and  stole  the  Ordnance  Depart¬ 
ment  from  the  War  Office  while  its  stubborn  chief 
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was  absent.  His  speeches  to  the  nation  at  critical 
periods  were  an  inspiration,  and  heartened  the 
people,  for  his  spirit  surmounted  defeat.  The 
forward  move  in  Palestine  owed  much  to  his 
initiative  ;  though  earlier  it  was  a  mistake  to  push 
the  Easterner’s  strategy  against  the  dead  weight  of 
events.  His  Balkanite  policy,  when  first  proposed, 
would  have  involved  the  loss  of  the  Channel  ports. 
All  the  leaders  made  mistakes  of  judgment,  the 
events  were  too  great  for  the  men.  Whatever  mis¬ 
takes  Lloyd  George  made,  however,  were  blotted 
out  by  his  success.  His  finest  service  was  at  the 
close,  in  securing,  despite  a  preliminary  fiasco,  the 
unity  of  the  Allied  command. 

Victory  was  the  mountain  peak,  but  he  seems  to 
have  thought  of  it  as  a  plateau,  along  which  he 
might  proceed  with  the  same  freedom  in  the  use 
of  all  his  faculties,  and  the  same  exercise  of  im¬ 
perious  command.  He  could  not  realise  that  the 
very  conditions  of  war  had  been  the  basis  of  his 
power.  With  the  advent  of  peace,  moral  issues 
were  reasserted.  Now  it  was,  with  the  Treaty 
Conference  looming,  that  the  counsels  of  men  like 
Asquith  and  Grey  would  have  been  of  priceless 
value.  For  a  moment,  with  Bonar  Law,  Lloyd 
George  stood  out  against  aggrandisement  and 
revenge,  but  his  hold  on  events  was  slipping  away. 
He  was  faced  with  two  personal  dangers,  the  dis¬ 
integration  of  the  parties  at  home,  and  the  dominance 
of  France  at  Versailles.  To  snatch  an  election  on  a 
revenge  policy,  with  national  coupons  for  his  sup¬ 
porters,  was  a  twofold  design,  to  keep  level  with 
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Clemenceau,  and  to  crush  out  domestic  opposition. 
Of  the  faults  in  the  Peace  Treaty  the  outline  sketched 
by  Mr.  Keynes  still  holds  the  field,  though  I  have 
always  thought  he  allowed  too  little  weight  to  the 
governing  factor.  We  live  in  an  imperfect  world, 
and  so  great  was  the  bitterness  in  the  conquering 
countries  at  their  bereavement  or  ruin,  that  no  fair 
peace  was  possible.  The  downward  course  during 
the  next  four  years  of  British  foreign  policy  was 
faithfully  analysed  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Valentine 
Chirol  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  January,  1923. 
Every  one  is  now  familiar  with  the  mistakes  by 
which  we  lost  our  prestige  in  Europe.  The  neglect 
to  implement  our  ascendancy  over  Turkey,  and 
the  pro-Greek  policy  based  on  a  futile  dream  of  a 
new  Imperial  Hellas,  are  conspicuous  instances. 
The  man  at  the  helm  was  still  thinking  in  terms  of 
war,  and  when  thwarted  he  created  in  effect  his 
own  Foreign  Office,  an  unconstitutional  device. 

At  home  the  Liberal  Party,  which  might  have 
been  rallied  to  him  in  1918,  had  he  then  formed  a 
progressive  block,  dwindled  with  each  election. 
This  decline  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  part  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  plan.  In  his  effort  to  consolidate 
his  power  while  the  Coalition  was  crumbling,  he 
was  obsessed  for  some  years  with  the  belief  that  he 
could  form  a  Centre  Party,  and  while  pursuing  this 
will-o’-the-wisp  the  existing  Party  forces  which 
might  have  gathered  round  him  melted  away.  It 
may  have  been  through  his  close  association  during 
the  war  with  French  affairs  that  he  conceived  this 
notion  of  establishing  a  Centre  Party,  which  is 
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quite  alien  to  our  political  genius.  In  France  it 
is  of  less  moment  to  a  leader  when  he  falls,  for  in 
a  year  or  two,  by  some  fresh  combination  of  the 
groups,  he  may  again  be  at  the  head.  The  actual 
attempt  to  establish  a  Centre  Party  organisation 
here  drove  each  section  of  our  Coalition  into  alter¬ 
nate  revolt,  but  he  still  clung  to  the  secret  hope  that 
such  a  party  might  be  established  with  the  aid  of 
the  personal  fund  which  was  in  his  keeping.  For 
holding  this  party  fund  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  often 
been  vilified,  but,  until  the  new  Liberal  organisa¬ 
tion  was  formed  a  year  ago,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  else  he  could  have  done.  These  monies  are 
paid  by  men  who  contribute  to  party  causes,  or  by 
aspirants  for  honours.  When  the  Coalition  broke 
up,  the  Conservative  Party  kept  their  money,  but 
the  Liberal  Party  was  rent  in  twain,  and  it  would 
have  been  unjust  to  hand  the  Liberal  money  to 
either  section.  That  it  was  shrewdly  invested,  and 
trebled  in  amount,  is  an  arithmetical  and  not  a 
moral  consideration.  This  fund  has  been  a  source 
of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength  to  its  holder 
for  more  reasons  than  one,  but  chiefly,  perhaps, 
because  the  possibility  of  financing  a  party 
with  it  kept  the  notion  of  a  Centre  Party 
smouldering. 

Critics  have  asserted  that  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
calculation  has  replaced  principle,  instancing  his 
attitude  during  the  General  Strike.  The  interpre¬ 
tation  of  his  declarations  in  that  crisis  is  controversial. 
But  it  is  not  in  dispute  that  he  adopted  a  more 
tolerant  attitude  towards  the  struggle  than  did 
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his  colleagues,  and  that  he  was  estimating  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  Labour  victory,  as  was  shown  in  his 
American  article.  My  theory  is  that  he  foresaw 
the  anarchy  that  would  follow  the  success  of  the 
strike,  and  the  need  of  the  country  then  for  a 
leader  of  prestige.  The  Labour  world  would  have 
rejected  one  who  had  harshly  withstood  them,  but 
might  have  welcomed  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  help  in 
getting  order  out  of  chaos.  And  once  in  command, 
like  Mussolini,  he  would  have  swung  the  country 
round  to  the  Right,  and  again  been  Saviour  of 
Society.  If  this  was  his  calculation,  it  need  be  no 
cause  for  serious  reproach.  But  there  is  a  saying 
by  an  Arab  historian  who  had  seen  kingdoms  over¬ 
turned,  that  excess  of  mental  activity  in  a  ruler  has 
disastrous  consequences  for  the  people,  and  that 
nothing  is  gained  by  insight  which  penetrates  to  the 
end  of  things  before  the  beginning. 

Those  who  question  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  present 
hold  on  principles  must  remember  that  it  is  largely 
due  to  his  efforts  that  the  Liberal  party,  now  united 
and  looking  to  him  as  leader,  is  possessed  of  a  body 
of  sound  doctrine  in  the  industrial  sphere.  His 
land  policy  arouses  more  controversy,  because  it 
seeks  to  impose  upon  the  people  so  many  controls. 
But  new  policies  and  principles  were  needed,  for, 
while  the  Liberal  spirit  will  always  persist,  the 
party’s  historic  principles  were  nearly  all  fulfilled. 
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No  one  can  analyse  the  life  and  character  of  Mr. 
Ramsay  Macdonald  who  does  not  know  the  part 
his  marriage  played  in  it.  In  that  marriage  he 
found  his  greatest  success,  it  was  his  flowering 
time,  although  his  triumph  as  the  first  Labour 
Premier  in  this  country  came  afterwards.  His  wife, 
as  is  well  known,  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Hall 
Gladstone,  and  niece  of  Lord  Kelvin,  and  when  at 
thirty  he  married  her,  he  was  only  beginning  to 
raise  his  head  above  the  poverty  and  obscurity 
with  which  he  had  wrestled  in  London  for  a  decade. 
Already,  in  a  struggle  which  had  been  grim,  he 
had  acquired  a  measure  of  hardness,  and  that  self¬ 
absorption  and  suspicion  which  often  come  to  the 
lonely  man  driven  in  upon  himself.  Before  it  was 
too  late  she  helped  to  develop  the  latent  kindness 
and  generosity  that  was  in  him.  In  the  home  with 
children  round  them,  and  from  the  domestic  life, 
which  he  loved,  he  gathered  strength.  In  their 
long  journeys  through  the  world  he  found  her  the 
perfect  travelling  companion.  In  their  public  work 
they  were  at  one,  in  their  reading  he  advanced  in 
culture,  and,  what  was  most  significant  of  that 
period,  he  found  in  her  a  confidant  and  counsellor. 

There  was  a  rare  partnership  between  them,  of  the 
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mind  as  much  as  of  the  affections,  they  “  ploughed 
in  the  same  furrow.” 

Of  Margaret  Macdonald  he  has  written  a 
memoir  of  fine  and  sincere  craftsmanship,  in  which 
he  has  revealed  something  of  his  own  nature  as 
well  as  hers.  The  subdued  eloquence,  and  the 
intensity,  coloured  sometimes  by  a  dramatic  touch, 
or  a  conscious  mysticism,  are  his  ;  the  earnest 
simplicity,  the  ordered  control  and  kindly  austerity 
are  hers.  The  book  ranks  with  Sir  Edward  Gosse’s 
Father  and  Son  as  a  memoir  of  the  spirit.  The 
author  of  such  a  book  is  one  whom  critics  of  taste 
will  handle  with  sympathy.  It  is  plain  that  this 
man,  overcast  with  thought,  assailed  at  times  by 
doubt,  rested  upon  his  wife’s  spiritual  directness 
and  intuitions,  and  for  a  time  found  wisdom.  Had 
she  lived, — she  died  in  191 1, — some  errors  of  judg¬ 
ment  in  his  later  years  would  not  have  been  made. 
But  he  played  no  second  part  in  this  marriage.  His 
wife’s  was  so  strong  a  nature  that  an  average  man, 
if  married  to  her,  would  soon  have  been  spoken  of 
as  Mrs.  Macdonald’s  husband.  That  this  was 
never  the  case  is  a  salient  tribute  to  his  own  per¬ 
sonality  ;  each  was  the  complement  of  the  other, 
and  both  were  workers  by  temperament.  Ramsay 
Macdonald’s  ideals  are  very  real  to  him.  He 
embraced  Socialism  as  a  means  of  bringing  about 
a  better  distribution  of  wealth,  an  ampler  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  leisure,  culture,  and  enjoyment  for  those 
who  are  now  the  underdogs,  the  lifting  of  the 
crushing  weight  of  poverty.  But  his  pursuit  of 
these  ideals  was  linked  with  ambition,  and  he  was 
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jealous  of  those  who  enjoy  this  world’s  goods  here 
and  now.  Margaret  Macdonald  seemed  to  have 
no  envy,  and  was  content  with  conscientious  service. 
They  each  found  a  wider  sphere  when  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament. 

This  change  in  their  fortunes  followed  logically 
from  the  important  work  he  had  done  as  Secretary 
to  the  Labour  Representation  Committee.  It  was 
a  very  small  body  when  he  took  it  in  hand,  and  he 
worked  for  a  long  time  with  only  one  assistant 
secretary.  To  build  up  a  powerful  organisation 
became  his  ambition,  and  by  dint  of  hard  work  he 
succeeded,  in  the  end  securing,  with  the  stimulus 
of  the  Taff  Vale  judgment,  the  affiliation  of  most 
of  the  Trade  Unions.  That  he  was  able  at  the 
same  time  to  achieve  some  measure  of  success  as 
a  free-lance  journalist,  is  a  tribute  to  his  industry, 
for  the  Labour  representation  work  proved  to  be 
his  greatest  constructive  achievement.  So  he  had 
well  earned  his  promotion  when  he  became  a 
captain  to  Keir  Hardie  and  his  little  band  in  the 
1 906  Parliament.  And  in  those  days  of  his  growth 
in  influence  and  position  in  the  Labour  movement, 
and  of  his  wife’s  influence,  he  worked  in  closer 
co-operation  with  his  fellows. 

In  Mr.  Gardiner’s  sketch  of  him  the  clue  to  his 
character  is  suggested  by  a  picture  of  his  lusty 
forbears  rushing  down  a  Highland  glen,  with 
broadswords  out,  and  yells  of  battle,  to  rout  the 
stricken  foe.  Any  conceit  less  applicable  to  this 
Hamlet  of  the  Labour  party  it  would  be  hard  to 
find.  Highland  he  is,  no  doubt,  by  descent,  but 
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it  is  the  metaphysical  and  introspective  side  of  the 
Scot  that  he  has  inherited.  When  others  wield  the 
claymore  he  will  prefer  to  chop  logic.  He  is 
the  shorter  catechist,  with  a  Calvinist  turn  which  is 
inimical  to  a  sense  of  humour.  He  is  not  a  man  of 
quick  perceptions,  for  many  divergent  thoughts 
occur  to  him  at  once,  and  jostle  in  his  brain.  For 
this  reason,  too,  he  is  not  a  man  of  quick  decisions. 
As  a  controversialist,  it  is  natural  to  him  first  to 
oppose  a  new  idea  before  he  embraces  it,  a  process 
which  clarifies  thought,  but  leads  to  unfortunate 
contradictions  in  public  utterances,  for  the  thinking 
is  sometimes  done  on  the  platform. 

The  life  of  the  mind  asserted  itself  in  boyhood. 
Through  the  friendship  of  his  dominie  at  Lossie¬ 
mouth,  for  which  he  was  ever  grateful,  he  continued 
at  his  school  as  a  pupil  teacher  instead  of  going 
aboard  a  fishing  smack.  Then,  a  poor  Scottish 
lad  of  brains,  he  came  penniless  to  London,  where 
for  long  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  niggards,  but  by 
dogged  and  unceasing  toil  climbed  from  one  ill- 
paid  post  to  another  until  he  slowly  won  some 
recognition,  while  by  stinting  himself  of  sleep  he 
painfully  acquired  a  real  culture.  He  had  a  bent 
towards  science,  and  tried  hard  to  become  a  science 
master  at  South  Kensington.  This  scientific  in¬ 
clination  shows  itself  in  his  controversy  and  his 
philosophy.  Influenced  in  the  formative  period  by 
the  writings  of  Herbert  Spencer,  he  adopted  the 
view  of  society  as  an  organism,  an  important  factor 
in  his  thought  which  later  on  was  to  divert  him, 
at  any  rate  in  his  book  on  Socialism,  from  theories 
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of  revolution  to  approval  of  evolutionary  move¬ 
ments  in  the  body  politic.  His  intense  mental  life 
is  reflected  in  his  face  ;  the  profile  is  a  handsome 
one,  bold  and  clear-cut,  but  the  countenance  is 
marked  with  excess  of  thought.  A  cloud  of  care 
and  strain  seems  to  brood  over  him.  It  is  not  the 
face  of  a  man  of  action. 

Small  wonder  that  the  marks  of  strain  persist, 
since  before  he  came  to  play  his  part  in  society  he 
knew  what  it  was  to  study  by  candle-light  in  a 
tenement  bedroom,  to  walk  to  his  place  of  work, 
and  even  to  earn  a  pittance  by  addressing  envelopes. 
Small  wonder,  too,  that  he  conceived  an  admiration 
for  Cromwell,  which  to  some  may  seem  paradoxical. 
Not  only  was  it  because  the  Ironside  philosophy  was 
akin  to  his  own  spiritual  outlook,  but  because 
Cromwell,  a  man  who  stood  for  liberty,  carved  out 
the  paths  of  action,  hurled  the  mighty  from  their 
seats,  and  left  his  mark  on  Britain.  To  this  young 
man,  tramping  beside  the  tram  lines  to  his  dingy 
office,  and  thinking  out  the  speech  he  would  make 
at  the  Independent  Labour  Party  meeting,  or  in 
the  Fabian  lecture  hall,  Cromwell,  the  man  of 
deeds,  was  a  torch.  To  leave  one’s  mark  on  Britain 
— there  was  an  ambition.  Doubtless  to  the  strug¬ 
gling  Socialist  there  was  in  Cromwell’s  life  the 
fascination  a  sedentary  man  finds  in  tales  of  exotic 
adventure.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  haranguing  a 
Labour  meeting  to  riding  out  to  Naseby  with  a 
stern  company  of  Puritans.  But,  given  the  ambition 
and  the  industry,  and  above  all  the  turn  of  Fortune’s 
wheel,  the  political  speech  may  lead  to  real  power 
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in  the  State.  So  we  find  him  within  his  narrow 
limits  practising  fortitude,  and  using  hot  water  and 
sugar  as  a  substitute  for  tea  in  order  to  save  his 
pence  for  the  evening  classes  at  the  Birkbeck. 
Such  austerities  sometimes  injured  his  health,  and 
brought  neuritis  in  their  train.  He  saved  himself, 
perhaps,  by  his  habit  of  walking  for  exercise  and 
diversion. 

When  the  world  opened  its  doors,  being  a  man 
of  mind  and  personality,  he  made  two  significant 
friendships,  one  with  Dr.  Fairbairn,  the  Principal 
of  Mansfield  College,  and  one  with  John  Morley. 
The  latter  was  a  guide  to  him  in  his  earlier  days 
in  the  House  of  Commons  when,  with  his  accus¬ 
tomed  industry,  he  set  himself  to  learn  the  procedure 
and  habitudes  of  the  Parliamentary  life.  There 
were  many  divergences  between  Morley  and 
Macdonald,  but  the  common  denominator  between 
them  was  strikingly  exemplified  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Great  War.  John  Morley  resigned  his 
Cabinet  office,  and  Ramsay  Macdonald  resigned 
the  chairmanship  of  his  party,  to  which  he  had 
succeeded.  The  Labour  leader  denounced  the 
Government  for  having  blundered  into  the  war, 
which  he  held  to  be  the  inevitable  result  of  their 
foreign  policy.  But  the  majority  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  party,  while  they  sympathised  with  his 
argument,  were  not  willing  to  join  in  a  root-and- 
branch  denunciation  of  the  Government.  Mac¬ 
donald’s  resignation  of  the  chairmanship  was,  I 
think,  due  to  a  miscalculation  on  his  part  of  the 
Pacifist  strength  in  the  country.  When  he  realised 
r.m.  D 
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this  mistake,  he  sought,  too  late,  to  correct  it. 
Pondering,  and  mentally  manoeuvring,  he  adopted 
a  Pacifist  line,  but  not  the  real  Pacifist  attitude. 
Having  divorced  himself  from  the  national  belief 
that  our  part  in  the  war  was  righteous,  and  that  we 
fought  to  deliver  ourselves  and  the  world  from  a 
terrible  danger,  he  then  amazed  his  comrades  of 
the  Independent  Labour  Party,  who  felt  that  fighting 
was  iniquitous,  by  writing  a  letter  to  the  Mayor 
of  Leicester  in  support  of  recruiting.  It  was  the 
young  men’s  task,  he  argued,  to  retrieve  the  error 
of  their  governors. 

This  half-and-half  mentality  made  him  a  complete 
outcast,  shunned  by  the  nationals,  and  suspected 
by  the  Pacifists.  Thereafter  he  was  to  know,  during 
eight  years,  extremes  of  vicissitude  such  as  are 
seldom  suffered  by  men  in  his  position.  He  learnt 
the  bitterness  of  the  Biblical  denunciation — “  Be¬ 
cause  thou  art  lukewarm  and  neither  hot  nor  cold, 
I  will  spew  thee  out  of  my  mouth.”  Defeated  at 
Leicester  in  1918,  it  was  four  years  before  he  could 
find  a  seat.  Even  Woolwich  banned  him,  though 
from  the  days  of  Will  Crooks  there  has  been  a 
strong  Labour  tradition  there.  In  1917  he  toured 
the  country  as  a  Peace-by-negotiation  man,  and  in 
that  year  of  trial  found  crowded  meetings  to  listen 
to  him  ;  but  he  was  a  prophet  without  honour, 
for  the  Press  would  not  report  the  speeches,  and 
the  Labour  leaders  continued  to  exclude  him  from 
their  inner  circle.  He  had  lost  his  life’s  comrade, 
he  had  lost  his  place  in  the  Labour  movement,  and 
his  work  was  not  wanted.  I  have  heard  that  to 
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visit  one  who  befriended  him  in  those  days  he  has 
since  gone  many  a  mile  out  of  his  way. 

It  was  through  a  fortuitous  change  in  the 
Parliamentary  situation  that  fortune  favoured  him 
again,  after  he  had  found  a  constituency  to  return 
him  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  discontents 
of  the  war’s  aftermath  had  swept  into  the  Parliament 
elected  in  November,  1922,  a  Labour  Party  in 
which  the  majority  were  I.L.P.  or  Left  Wing 
members.  They  wanted  a  different  leader,  regarding 
Mr.  Clynes  as  an  old-fashioned  Trade  Unionist  who 
was  not  sufficiently  progressive.  During  his  chair¬ 
manship  Mr.  Clynes  had  shown  pluck  and  unselfish¬ 
ness,  but  the  Party  had  been  ineffectual.  The 
Clyde  men  were  dominant,  and  they  had  conceived 
a  picture  of  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  as  a  firm, 
strong  man.  They  remembered  that  he  had  been 
stoned  on  Plumstead  Common  for  his  opinions,  and 
thought  that  by  his  Pacifist  attitude  in  1917  he 
had  dedicated  himself  to  the  movement  of  the  Left. 
They  carried  the  day,  and  so  he  was  elected  leader 
again,  though  by  votes  which  he  regarded  with 
some  suspicion.  His  balancing  temperament  was 
already  at  work,  and  he  would  have  preferred  not 
to  be  committed  to  a  sectional  attitude. 

After  a  year  in  which,  although  his  speeches 
were  not  always  effective,  he  profited  by  the  new 
spirit  of  attack  in  a  reinforced  Party  which  had  now 
become  the  official  Opposition,  there  was  another 
swift  turn  of  Fortune’s  wheel.  The  Government 
were  out,  Labour  was  put  in  office,  and  Ramsay 
Macdonald  was  Prime  Minister,  Greatness  was 
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thus  thrust  upon  him,  though  it  is  but  fair  to  say 
that  most  of  the  other  Labour  leaders  then  were 
also  raw  in  calibre.  A  strange  history,  scarcely  to 
be  matched  in  our  civil  annals,  and  a  triumph  which, 
though  he  was  to  taste  its  sweets,  was  a  prolonged 
ordeal.  “  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown  ” 
is  surely  true  of  one  who  takes  office  without 
power,  and  fears  his  leadership  is  not  based  on 
loyalty. 

Past  accounts  have  shown  the  difficulties  that 
are  always  experienced  in  forming  a  Government, 
but  none  was  more  difficult  in  the  making  than  that 
Labour  Cabinet.  The  Premier’s  selections  for 
some  of  the  chief  offices  of  State  were  challenged, 
for  men  had  already  been  marked  out  in  the  Party 
for  this  or  that  office.  There  were  few  who  eased 
his  task,  although  a  Party  meeting  had  empowered 
him  to  choose  his  own  Ministers.  The  crux  of 
the  Foreign  Office  he  solved  by  taking  it  himself, 
and,  indeed,  he  had  long  been  ambitious  to  handle 
foreign  affairs,  of  which  he  had  made  a  study. 
But  it  was  unwise  to  add  this  strain., to  his  duties 
of  leadership,  and  in  the  end  it  told  upon  him. 
When  these  fevered  days  were  over  and  he  faced 
the  Commons  with  the  panoply  of  Government 
and  with  an  assurance  that  did  him  credit,  -  it  was, 
we  may  be  sure,  with  a  heavy  heart.  This  experience 
of  Cabinet  making  had  deepened  his  suspicious 
tendencies,  and  from  that  time  onward  he  seems 
to  have  had  no  confidants.  He  had  learnt,  as  a 
political  outlaw,  not  to  wear  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve,  and  now  he  steeled  himself  against  friends 
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lest  they  should  be  false.  The  members  of  his 
Government  whom  he  asked  to  Chequers  were 
generally  the  Labour  Peers.  Of  his  colleagues  in 
the  Commons  he  was  heard  to  say  he  could  trust 
none  but  Jim  Thomas  to  tell  him  what  was  going 
on  in  the  Party.  He  asked  Mr.  Clynes,  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  to  live  next  door  to  him  at  1 1  Downing 
Street  without  consulting  Mr.  Snowden,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whose  prerogative  it  was. 
Before  the  session  was  out  the  Prime  Minister  even 
feared  the  rivalry  of  Mr.  Wheatley,  when  the  latter 
had  a  meteoric  success  in  debate. 

The  trials  of  policy  were  to  come,  and  presented 
unusual  difficulties.  But  before  touching  on  them 
a  word  of  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Macdonald  for 
contesting  the  notion  that  Labour  in  office  must  be 
sansculotte.  Few  better  than  he  could  grace  a 
levee  dress,  he  wore  the  fitting  clothes  at  every 
ceremonial,  and  in  the  end  with  the  support  of 
the  more  sensible  of  his  colleagues,  he  did,  I  think, 
shame  the  disgruntled  Left  Wing,  who  affected  to 
be  shocked.  In  a  ruined  Russia,  where  the  display 
of  fine  clothes  argues  an  undue  share  of  goods,  to 
wear  a  shabby  suit  may  be  a  merit,  but  we  have 
not  reached  that  point  yet,  and  fishermen,  brick¬ 
layers,  and  others  who  do  rough  work,  though  they 
do  not  go  to  Court,  go  to  Chapel  in  their  best 
clothes. 

Something,  too,  should  be  said  of  the  motor-car 
episode.  Ramsay  Macdonald  was  better  off  than 
many  of  his  colleagues  when  he  took  office,  for  in 
the  family  there  were  settlements  left  by  his  wife. 
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But  the  minority  Government  might  have  been  dis¬ 
missed  at  any  minute,  and  he  could  not  therefore 
abandon  his  home  at  Hampstead.  He  had  a  heavy 
bill  at  that  time  for  his  children’s  education,  a 
third  of  his  official  salary  was,  of  course,  deducted 
for  income-tax,  and  the  expenses  at  Downing 
Street  are  exceptionally  heavy.  Mr.  Clynes  next 
door  discovered  a  wages  bill  of  forty  pounds  a 
week.  There  were  thus  good  reasons  why  Mr. 
Macdonald  should  hesitate  to  get  a  motor-car. 
Alexander  Grant,  who  had  long  known  and  admired 
him,  found  him  late  one  night  strap-hanging  in  the 
Tube  on  his  way  home  to  Hampstead,  and  was 
shocked  that  better  care  was  not  being  taken  of  a 
man  who  was  shouldering  so  heavy  a  burden  for 
the  State.  He  insisted  that  to  save  his  health  the 
Premier  should  accept  a  car,  with  a  substantial  sum 
put  down  for  chauffeur  and  attendant  charges. 
When  it  became  known  there  was  an  outburst  of 
wrath  in  the  other  political  camps,  and  cries  of 
scandal  when  the  donor  received  a  baronetcy.  Sir 
Alexander  Grant,  who  presented  the  National 
Library  to  Scotland,  had  in  any  case  merited  his 
Honour,  but  to  my  mind  he  deserved  it  for  his 
kindness  to  the  tired  Labour  Premier,  which  was  a 
service  to  the  State. 

Mr.  Macdonald’s  conduct  of  policy  presented 
many  contradictions.  He  had  been  a  Treaty 
revisionist,  but  on  taking  office  he  snubbed  Mr. 
Henderson  for  preaching  revision.  Mr.  Henderson 
was  also  unlucky  at  Geneva,  for  at  first  he  and  Lord 
Parmoor  had  the  Premier’s  support  for  the  Protocol, 
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and  afterwards  it  was  withdrawn.  Since  then  Mr. 
Macdonald  has  changed  again,  and  made  a  fetish 
of  the  Protocol.  The  most  serious  conflict  he  had 
with  his  Party  was  over  the  tramway  and  transport 
dispute.  There  was  a  dangerous  crisis,  and  he 
proposed  to  meet  it  by  exercising  the  emergency 
powers,  which  to  Liberals  and  Conservatives  is  the 
plain  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  day.  The 
Labour  theory,  however,  is  that  the  Government  in 
such  a  situation  should  take  over  the  industry,  and 
run  it  themselves  until  a  settlement  of  the  dispute 
can  be  arrived  at.  When  a  Left  Wing  deputation 
pressed  this  view  on  Mr.  Macdonald,  and  pro¬ 
tested  against  what  they  deemed  the  coercion  of 
Labour,  he  might  have  given  the  plain  answer 
that  the  attempt  to  enforce  the  Labour  theory 
would  result  in  the  immediate  overthrow  of  his 
minority  Government.  But,  instead,  he  contra¬ 
dicted  himself,  and  threw  out  a  smoke  screen  to 
conceal  his  mental  processes,  as  he  so  often  does. 
Fortunately,  the  strike  was  settled  without  an  open 
quarrel. 

He  next  denied  a  loan  to  Russia  in  June,  and 
adopted  the  policy  in  August.  In  the  final  cataclysm, 
the  Campbell  prosecution  and  the  ZinovieflF  letter 
afforded  him  fruitful  ground  for  contradictory 
words  and  actions.  In  regard  to  the  Campbell 
case,  to  which  the  Government  were  first  committed 
by  the  Public  Prosecutor,  the  Conservatives  resented 
the  dropping  of  a  prosecution  against  a  Communist 
who  had  published  anti-national  sentiments.  The 
Liberals  considered  that  the  irregularity  in  the 
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administration  of  justice  must  be  examined.  The 
bulk  of  the  Labour  Party,  however,  were  angry 
with  their  leader  because  they  believed  that  but  for 
their  protests  he  would  have  pressed  forward  a 
prosecution  which  they  regarded  as  a  violation  of 
the  right  of  free  speech.  The  suspicion  under 
which  Mr.  Macdonald  lay  in  his  Party  was  that 
he  would  rather  modify  Labour’s  principles  than 
fail  to  impress  the  other  parties  in  the  State  with 
his  vigour  as  a  governor.  They  were  to  have 
renewed  grounds  for  their  belief  before  the  election 
was  over,  for  in  his  handling  of  the  Zinovieff  letter 
it  was  apparent  through  all  his  hesitations  that  he 
was  anxious  to  show  how  boldly  he  could  grapple 
with  sedition.  The  promptings  of  this  temptation 
robbed  his  spoken  words  of  all  consistency,  and  his 
Party  of  the  comforting  belief  that  the  letter  must 
be  a  forgery.  Some  indulgence  should  be  allowed 
him  in  that  crisis,  for  he  was  utterly  tired  out. 

His  desire  to  appear  bold  in  action  is  neutralised 
by  an  excess  of  Scottish  caution.  His  paralysing 
fear  of  making  a  mistake,  and  lack  of  belief  some¬ 
times  in  his  own  argument,  are  coupled  with  a 
paradoxical  reliance  on  his  unaided  judgment.  In 
the  result  he  sometimes  gives  the  impression  of 
insincerity.  It  is  an  impression  which  is  strength¬ 
ened  when  he  delivers  violent  speeches  to  the 
miners  in  the  Aberavon  valleys  and  suave,  states¬ 
manlike  addresses  to  the  bourgeoisie  of  Porthcawl, 
though  this,  perhaps,  is  an  exhibition  of  the 
histrionic  art.  Although  in  the  realm  of  action  he 
will  halt  long  between  two  opinions,  he  has  a 
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persistent  belief  in  his  mission  to  guide  the  Labour 
Party  while  his  strength  lasts.  After  the  overthrow 
there  was  a  bitter  revolt  against  him.  Many  of  the 
Party  wished  to  have  as  their  leader  George  Lans- 
bury,  who  has  long  been  popular.  Somehow 
Ramsay  Macdonald  weathered  that  storm,  but  he 
is  a  lonely  man  in  public  life,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
for,  though  he  is  capable  of  deep  grudges,  he  has 
a  warm-hearted  nature  that  is  too  often  driven  in 
upon  itself. 


II.— THE  CABINET 


MR.  NEVILLE  CHAMBERLAIN 


Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain  has  become,  through 
the  recent  illness  of  his  distinguished  brother,  the 
foremost  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s  lieutenants.  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain  until  this  autumn  came  next  to  the 
Premier  in  the  Unionist  hierarchy  ;  but  though 
his  friends  have  reason  to  hope  that  his  health  will 
be  restored,  it  is  recognised  that  he  cannot  in 
future  take  so  active  a  part  in  public  life  as  in  the 
past.  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain,  who  is  primarily 
a  social  reformer,  in  social  policy  is  the  backbone 
of  the  present  Cabinet. 

The  work  of  local  government  in  this  country  is 
unfortunately  regarded  with  apathy  by  a  large 
section  of  the  community,  although  they  suffer 
from  its  neglect.  Only  here  and  there  is  some  man 
of  eminent  abilities  content  to  serve  his  fellows  in 
this  sphere,  which  is  seldom  spectacular.  Mr. 
Neville  Chamberlain  is  such  a  man  ;  a  shining 
example  of  competence  in  municipal  work,  as  his 
father  was  before  him,  coming  to  it  after  years 
spent  in  business.  I  do  not  believe  he  is  politically 
ambitious  in  the  sense  in  which  ambition  is  under¬ 
stood  in  Parliament.  He  has  never  sought  high 
place.  How  his  career  of  municipal  service,  in 
which  interesting  and  valuable  work  still  awaited 
him,  was  broken,  and  how  and  why  he  took  up 
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political  life  instead,  is  a  story  which  has  not  yet 
been  fully  told. 

Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain  is  an  alert,  slim,  and 
still  young-looking  man  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  with 
dark  hair  and  moustache,  and  rather  high  colour. 
I  describe  him  thus  because  men  vary  so  much  at 
this  age.  He  spent  over  twenty  years  in  business 
before  he  agreed  at  last  to  stand  for  the  City  Council. 
There  is  a  curiously  close  analogy  between  his 
public  work  and  that  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
as  I  will  show.  As  a  youngster  of  twenty-one  he 
had  gone  out  to  the  Bahamas  to  manage  a  fibre 
plantation  for  his  father,  living  for  half  a  dozen 
years  on  a  lonely  out  island,  clearing  forest  for  his 
house  and  crops,  building  wharf  and  railway,  and 
learning  to  take  responsibility.  When  he  returned 
he  settled  down  in  Birmingham  to  a  different 
business,  and  among  other  things  turned  out  ships’ 
berths  and  metal  fittings. 

He  was  proud  of  Birmingham,  and  always  meant 
to  serve  her.  But  life  was  pleasant.  Work  was 
absorbing.  The  Chamberlains  like  business,  and 
are  successful.  There  was  sport,  too,  for  he  is  a 
good  shot  and  a  fisherman,  as  well  as  a  keen 
naturalist.  And  a  deep  attachment  had  grown  up 
between  father  and  son.  Neville,  I  am  told,  was 
the  one  member  of  the  family  who  fully  shared  his 
father’s  hobby  of  orchid  growing,  and  at  this  period 
they  spent  hours  together  on  Sunday  mornings 
in  the  glass  houses  at  “  Highbury,”  where  both  of 
them  knew  every  plant  individually  in  the  collection. 
In  the  meantime  Austen  had  followed  the  political 
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career.  Why  should  not  Neville,  asked  his  friends, 
emulate  his  father’s  municipal  work.  Later  on, 
was  his  reply. 

He  had  turned  forty  when  the  impetus  came,  in 
this  wise.  Birmingham  applied  to  Parliament  for 
an  enormous  extension  of  her  area,  desiring  power 
to  control  and  develop  42,000  acres  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  area,  more  than  half  of  which  was  agri¬ 
cultural  land.  Neville  was  entirely  in  favour  of 
the  project,  and  gave  evidence  at  the  local  govern¬ 
ment  inquiry,  and  afterwards  before  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Committee.  On  his  first  appearance  as  a 
protagonist  he  arrested  attention.  The  scheme 
went  through.  He  had  promised  if  it  did  to  come 
out  as  a  candidate  for  the  new  and  enlarged 
authority,  and  he  was  returned  to  the  City  Council 
for  All  Saints’  Ward,  in  his  father’s  old  district. 
He  stood  on  a  definite  programme  of  his  own,  the 
pivot  of  which  was  health.  The  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  Birmingham, 
he  declared,  depended  on  better  health  provisions, 
in  which  town  planning  and  housing  were  important 
factors.  A  Town  Planning  Committee,  over  which 
he  presided,  was  after  his  return  set  up  for  the 
first  time. 

He  soon  showed  himself  constructive  in  his  ideas. 
In  this  he  presents  a  vital  contrast  to  Mr.  Wheatley, 
who  seems  to  me  to  be  a  destructive  force.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  two  outstanding  features  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  work  during  his  four  years  as  a 
City  Councillor.  There  was  first  the  purchase  of 
the  Motor  ’Bus  Company,  to  which,  despite  abuse, 
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he  induced  the  Birmingham  Corporation  to  agree, 
at  a  time  when  municipal  tramways  were  all  the 
vogue.  The  result  of  his  intuition  has  been  a  great 
development  of  that  municipal  service,  thus  saving 
Birmingham  from  the  misfortunes  of  Glasgow, 
which  did  not  purchase  the  ’buses,  but  allowed 
them  to  smother  her  tram  service. 

The  second  policy  I  will  instance  is  one  of  which 
we  have  not  heard  the  last.  If  there  is  a  solution 
of  our  terrible  slum  problem,  it  is  possible  that  Mr. 
Neville  Chamberlain  has  discovered  it,  and  I 
believe  he  knows  how  to  initiate,  at  any  rate,  a 
great  slum  reform.  His  attention  was  directed  to 
this  problem  in  the  first  years  of  his  municipal 
service  through  an  outcry  over  certain  Birmingham 
slums.  He  pressed  for  a  fresh  inquiry  into  the 
whole  housing  policy  of  the  Council,  and  the 
special  Committee  set  up,  over  which  he  presided, 
reported  just  before  the  outbreak  of  war.  Some 
definite  lines  of  policy  emerged.  Roughly  speaking, 
they  proposed  that  the  City  Council  should  buy 
and  hold  land,  but  should  not  build  houses  itself. 
Land  was  to  be  let  to  private  enterprise  for  building. 
The  whole  thing  was  shelved  by  the  war,  but  a 
train  of  thought  had  been  started. 

Four  years  after  he  had  joined  the  Council  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  invited  to  become  Lord  Mayor. 
His  father  served  the  same  short  period  almost  to 
a  month  as  Town  Councillor  before  being  called 
to  the  mayoralty.  The  world  was  now  ravaged 
by  war, — it  was  late  in  1915, — and  municipal 
service  had  to  be  war  service  too,  if  it  was  to  count. 
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Throughout  the  country  the  Government  were 
trying  to  raise  money.  It  was  before  the  days  of 
War  Savings  Certificates.  Neville  applied  his 
mind  to  the  task  of  collecting  the  people’s  savings. 
The  workpeople,  men  and  women,  were  earning 
large  sums  at  munition  work,  and  scarcely  knew 
what  to  do  with  it.  We  can  recall  how  some  of 
it  went  in  fur  coats  and  pianos  ;  but  the  workers 
were  shy  of  banks,  and  even  of  War  Stock  for  a 
time,  fearing  their  money  would  in  some  mysterious 
way  be  commandeered. 

The  result  of  his  thought  was  a  scheme  for  a 
Municipal  Bank,  which  was  established  in  the  teeth 
of  opposition.  He  called  together  first  a  number 
of  Trade  Unionists  and  put  to  them  the  idea  of  a 
Birmingham  Municipal  Savings  Bank.  The  Labour 
men  thought  the  people  would  be  ready  to  trust  a 
bank  of  their  own,  and  he  profited  by  their  sugges¬ 
tions.  Enlisting  the  interest  of  the  Treasury,  where 
his  brother  was  then  Chancellor,  he  put  forward  a 
Bill  enabling  Municipalities  to  establish  banks. 
This  was  violently  opposed  by  the  Joint  Stock 
Banks,  and  the  Government  dropped  it.  Un¬ 
daunted,  Neville  managed  to  strike  a  bargain  with 
the  chairmen  of  the  great  banks.  He  agreed  to 
some  hampering  restrictions,  one  of  which  was  that 
the  new  banks  should  be  wound  up  three  months 
after  the  war  ;  and  as  a  result  a  Bill  was  put  through, 
and  the  Municipal  Bank  was  started  in  Birmingham. 
It  was  the  only  one  which  was  started,  as  the  limita¬ 
tions  were  a  stumbling  block  to  other  cities.  To 
ensure  its  success  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  not  sparing 
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of  propaganda.  The  Bank  was  well  taken  up.  At 
the  end  of  the  war  it  had  .£350,000  in  deposits.  By 
means  of  a  private  bill  Parliament  was  then  induced 
to  continue  the  privilege,  and  to-day  Birmingham’s 
Bank,  one  of  its  great  assets,  has  thirty-six  branches, 
and  deposits  of  over  £7,000,000. 

This  promising  service  was  broken  short  at  the 
end  of  1916.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  just  super¬ 
seded  Mr.  Asquith,  and  wished  to  make  a  gesture 
to  the  country.  On  the  enemy  side  Hindenburg  had 
been  excogitating  for  some  time  a  national  service 
scheme,  and  the  Premier  seized  on  the  idea.  The 
War  Cabinet  would  found  national  service.  A  new  ' 
department,  a  new  Minister,  would  discover  more 
labour  for  industry,  and  more  men  to  be  released  for 
the  army.  In  his  search  for  a  Minister  he  encoun¬ 
tered  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain,  the  story  goes,  at  a 
railway  station.  The  commission  offered  was  a 
vague  one,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  still  bewildered 
when  his  appointment  was  announced.  None  the 
less,  feeling  that  he  must  refuse  no  call  to  service,  he 
resigned  his  Lord  Mayoralty,  and  settled  down,  with 
no  instructions  and  many  misgivings  to  consider 
the  project  allotted  him.  The  object  laid  down  was 
to  get  labour  volunteers  ready  to  do  any  work, 
wherever  required,  in  place  of  further  men  to  be 
taken  from  munitions,  mines,  and  dockyards  for 
the  army.  The  volunteers  were  to  be  got  first, 
before  it  was  known  what  work  they  were  to  do, 
while  the  Cabinet  were  making  up  their  minds  what 
men  they  should  draft  from  industry.  They  never 
did  make  up  their  minds. 
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If  the  idea  was  for  some  kind  of  labour  conscrip¬ 
tion,  it  was  doomed  to  failure  from  the  outset. 
In  the  end  the  so-called  department  became  an 
adjunct  to  military  recruiting.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
whose  suggestions  were  not  accepted,  resigned  the 
directorship  after  seven  months.  It  was  supposed 
that  he  had  failed  in  his  task.  It  would  have  been 
against  the  public  interests  to  have  explained  the 
stratagem  in  which  he  had  been  involved.  It 
looked  like  the  end  of  public  life  for  a  man  who 
had  made  sacrifices  to  serve  his  fellows  well.  It 
would  not  be  surprising  if  even  now  he  recalls  the 
vexation  of  those  days  with  a  surge  of  anger.  One 
thing  of  value,  his  friends  say,  impressed  him  at 
that  time.  It  was  that  Parliament  gives  a  man  a 
wonderful  audience  if  he  wishes  to  make  his 
influence  felt.  Being  outside  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  he  had  not  had  in  his  need  that  leverage 
with  the  Cabinet.  If  his  municipal  career  was 
practically  closed,  he  might  still  continue  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  his  work  as  a  social  reformer, — that, 
I  fancy,  was  the  impulse  which  within  a  short 
time  regained  for  him  his  high  repute  and  in¬ 
fluence. 

He  has  no  real  links  with  the  Die-hard  section 
of  his  party,  and  the  role  he  played  in  helping  to 
precipitate  the  Tariff  election  was  chiefly  due  to  his 
desire  for  unity  among  the  leaders,  and  for  the 
return  of  his  brother  to  the  fold.  He  has  only  been 
in  Parliament  nine  years,  but  he  impressed  the 
Commons  from  the  first  as  a  man  who  had  work  to 
do  which  was  not  necessarily  controversial.  After 
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four  years,  just  as  was  the  case  with  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain,  he  became  a  Minister.  At  the  Post  Office  no 
doubt  the  business  side  interested  him  ;  but, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  has  always  been  loyal  to 
his  father’s  fiscal  policy,  I  hardly  think  his  short 
spell  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  congenial 
to  him.  The  Treasury  work  in  general  is  restrictive, 
not  constructive. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  was  his  first  love,  and 
he  returned  to  it  when  there  was  a  chance.  In 
close  association  with  Mr.  Baldwin  he  had  worked 
out  the  scheme  for  widows  and  contributory  pen¬ 
sions.  It  was  launched  by  Mr.  Churchill,  but  he 
did  not  show  any  impatience  at  this,  seeming  to 
care  little  for  the  credit  provided  the  provisions 
were  accepted.  He  then  turned  to  a  long-cherished 
ambition,  the  reform  of  the  Poor  Law,  but  it 
proved  no  easy  task  to  carry  opinion  along  with 
him  in  the  Cabinet  and  the  country,  and  two  years 
elapsed  before  the  project,  now  wearing  a  new 
aspect,  saw  the  light.  In  the  interim  he  had  achieved 
an  extraordinary  success  in  catching  up  with 
housing  needs  when  others  had  failed.  No  doubt 
he  profited  by  their  experience.  But  not  content 
with  this,  he  has  now  embarked  on  a  campaign 
to  reduce  the  mortality  among  women  at  child¬ 
birth.  In  detailing  his  plans,  he  electrified  the 
House  of  Commons.  A  well  known  Parliamentary 
correspondent  who  is  not  given  to  exaggeration 
described  the  scene  in  these  words  :  “  He  was  a 
man  transformed.  The  House  has  never  seen 
anything  like  it  before.  He  became  flushed  and 
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eager,  he  leaned  forward.  He  was  a  Minister  with 
sword  in  hand  when  in  a  fierce  voice  he  declared 
war  on  the  evils  of  slums  and  on  the  scourge  of 
maternal  mortality.  Some  of  the  passion  that 
racked  him  when  he  was  speaking  of  the  latter  was 
due  to  remembrance  of  the  fact  that  his  own  mother 
died  in  childbirth.” 

Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain  would  have  made 
quicker  progress  in  the  past  if  he  were  less  harsh 
in  his  manner  towards  his  opponents.  He  knows 
his  own  mind,  and  has  a  clear  grasp  of  his  subject, 
and  having  made  plain  his  meaning  he  seems 
intolerant  of  those  who  either  cannot  follow  his 
argument  or  who  are  opposed  to  it.  It  is  the  same 
temperament,  though  not  in  so  marked  a  degree, 
as  his  father’s.  Thus  he  provokes  a  good  deal  of 
irritation  among  his  opponents,  especially  in  the 
Labour  ranks,  and  for  this  reason  I  do  not  think 
he  would  make  a  good  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Having  followed  in  his  father’s  foot¬ 
steps  so  far,  he  might  well  look  to  the  Colonial 
Office  to  round  off  his  career.  But  his  Party  if 
returned  to  office  may  require  his  continued  service 
at  the  Health  Ministry. 
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Though  his  recent  serious  illness  has  robbed  Sir 
Austen  Chamberlain  of  the  power  to  play  the  same 
part  in  our  affairs  as  heretofore,  his  character  and 
career  are  vital  to  any  study  of  the  forces  in  our 
public  life,  since  he  has  moulded  the  Conservative 
post-war  foreign  policy,  and  bequeathed  to  any 
successor  in  his  Party  a  body  of  doctrine.  To 
deflect  the  earlier  Tory  hostility  to  the  League  of 
Nations  was  a  considerable  achievement,  and  what¬ 
ever  view  be  taken  of  the  commitments  of  Locarno 
his  policy  there  has  shaped  our  future. 

Had  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  reached  the  limit 
of  his  activities  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  at  an 
age  when  prosperous  merchants  are  wont  to  retire 
from  business,  then  he  might  have  been  inscribed 
in  our  annals  as  the  shadow  of  his  illustrious  father, 
and  the  unimpassioned  and  correct  bureaucrat,  or 
superior  Civil  Servant.  That  is  the  verdict  of  his 
too  hasty  biographers,  and  by  his  outward  manner 
he  has  lent  them  support.  It  is  formal,  like  the 
out-moded  frock-coat  which  he  wears,  and  the  stiff 
carriage  and  air  of  monocled  aloofness  with  which 
he  has  passed  through  the  busy  scene.  Moreover, 
he  shrinks  from  publicity,  and  does  not  know  how 
to  influence  the  Press,  which  he  would  fain  lecture 
on  the  virtues  of  secrecy. 
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Despite  his  reticence  and  angularity,  he  is  a 
warm-hearted  man,  devoted  to  his  family  and  his 
personal  friends,  and  his  aloof  air  is  mainly  due  to 
a  physical  disability — for  so  short-sighted  is  he 
that  he  cannot  recognise  people  till  they  are  within 
a  few  feet  of  him.  But  to  revise  current  judgments, 
it  must  be  shown,  if  it  can  be,  that  in  the  realm 
of  public  affairs  he  has  vision — which  Lord 
Birkenhead  denies — and  that  quality  of  states¬ 
manship  which  outstrips  the  cautious  Civil  Service 
mind. 

He  has  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  thirty- 
six  years,  and  I  can  see  no  signs  of  these  qualities 
in  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  his  public  service. 
But  there  has  been  a  marked  change  in  his  mentality 
in  the  last  decade.  He  is  more  complex.  This 
change  I  ascribe  in  part  to  the  indelible  effects  of 
the  Great  War,  and  in  part  to  his  close  association 
with  his  opponents  in  the  Coalition  Governments. 
During  this  decade  Sir  Austen  has  been  his  own 
man,  confronting  the  world  with  a  personality  that 
had  to  be  measured  anew. 

With  this  problem  to  unravel,  it  is  a  relief  to 
have  done  with  the  episodes  of  his  past  which  have 
been  tied  to  him  like  labels.  His  maiden  speech, 
“  dear  and  refreshing  to  a  father’s  heart,”  as 
Gladstone  said  with  old-world  courtesy.  His 
youthful  appearance  when  first  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer — four-and-twenty  years  ago — when,  as 
“  C.-B.”  put  it,  he  held  the  keys  of  the  safe  during 
his  father’s  burglarious  campaign  in  the  country. 
His  filial  pursuit  of  the  food  taxes,  and  denunciation 
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of  Irish  Home  Rule.  Later  on,  his  rivalry  with 
Walter  Long,  and  the  eclipse  of  both  by  Bonar 
Law.  All  this  has  little  significance  to-day.  The 
war  wiped  a  sponge  across  the  slate. 

But  the  change  in  him  was  not  perceptible  in  his 
public  acts  when  he  succeeded  Lord  Crewe  as 
Secretary  for  India,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
accused  of  displaying  little  initiative.  The  careful 
search  of  the  records  shows,  indeed,  that  he  tried 
to  veto  the  first  advance  on  Baghdad,  and  that  during 
that  shamefully  mismanaged  campaign  he  showed 
an  earnest  and  continuous  anxiety  for  the  pitiful 
plight  of  our  wounded.  But  he  was  apparently 
overborne,  and  could  not  dominate  his  colleagues. 
On  the  point  of  honour,  when  this  fiasco  culminated 
in  the  Mesopotamia  report,  he  showed  himself 
punctilious,  and  by  resignation  of  his  office  took 
upon  himself  the  blame  which  belonged  primarily 
to  the  Indian  military  authorities.  Some  colleagues 
in  the  Cabinet  thought  it  “  a  dam  punctilio,”  but 
not  so  his  other  fellow  countrymen,  who  held  him 
in  more  esteem  for  not  shirking  that  responsibility 
which  in  the  last  resort  the  Minister  of  State 
should  bear. 

I  find  the  first  signs  of  change  in  his  fervent 
desire,  in  1920,  to  make  a  levy  on  war  wealth. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  thought  he  was  opposed  to 
new  ideas.  Returning  to  the  Coalition  after  the 
Election  of  1918,  he  did  not  much  distinguish 
himself  in  his  second  term  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  He  reduced  the  Excess  Profits  duty 
too  soon,  and  had  to  increase  it  afterwards,  thus 
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deranging  business.  It  may  perhaps  be  said,  in 
excuse,  that  our  finances  were  then  chaotic, 
and  that  it  was  not  such  bad  Budgeting  as 
that  of  his  successor,  Sir  Robert  Horne,  who 
was  nearly  a  hundred  millions  out  in  his 
estimates. 

But  the  war  wealth  levy  proposal  was  original, 
and  caused  much  heart-burning  on  the  Conservative 
side.  It  was  Sir  Austen’s  substitute  for  Labour’s 
Capital  Levy,  which  he  had  condemned  as  calculated 
to  destroy  the  value  of  investments  and  the  credit 
foundation  of  business.  He  announced  that  if  he 
could  find  a  just  and  practicable  means  of  levying 
on  war  wealth,  he  meant  to  adopt  it.  A  Select 
Committee  was  appointed,  who  adapted  a  scheme 
prepared  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  which 
was  actually  practicable,  but  the  Committee  sought 
to  repulse  the  Chancellor  on  the  ground  that  his 
increase  of  the  Excess  Profits  duty  had  tied  his 
hands.  Behind  the  scenes  Lord  Milner  opposed 
the  project,  and  it  was  abandoned. 

It  was  in  the  following  year  that  the  new  Austen 
Chamberlain  stepped  into  the  arena.  He  had 
succeeded  Bonar  Law  in  the  leadership  of  his  party 
in  the  Commons,  and  in  that  capacity  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Unionist  Associa¬ 
tions.  As  a  public  speaker  he  is  too  slow  and 
precise,  and  although  on  occasion  he  is  impressive, 
none  had  supposed  he  could  be  magnetic.  But, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Sun  Hall  at 
Liverpool,  he  thrilled  his  audience  to  the  heart, 
as  I  can  bear  witness.  He  referred  to  the  Boer 
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War,  the  signed  peace,  and  the  lagging  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  Then  to  the  advent  of  the  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  “by  a  great  act  of  daring  faith  ” 
conferred  upon  our  recent  enemies  on  the  morrow 
of  our  victory  full  self-government  : — 

“  I  voted  against  them.  I  thought  it  a  rash 
and  wicked  thing  to  do. 

“  Ahl  If  we  could  have  seen  farther  into  the 
future. 

“  That  is  the  vote  which  I  would  undo,  if  I 
could  undo  a  vote  once  given.  That  great  act, 
that  daring  act  of  faith,  led  directly  to  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  the  races  in  South  Africa.  It  led  to 
the  Union  of  South  Africa.  It  brought  South 
Africa  into  the  war  with  us. 

“  Now  and  again  in  the  affairs  of  men  there 
comes  a  moment  when  courage  is  greater  than 
prudence,  when  some  great  act  of  faith  touching 
the  hearts  and  stirring  the  emotions  of  men 
achieves  the  miracle  that  no  arts  of  statesmanship 
can  compass.  Such  a  moment  may  be  passing 
before  our  eyes.” 

It  was  a  remarkable  utterance.  The  last  words 
quoted  referred  to  the  approaching  Irish  settlement. 
But  in  this  speech  may  be  discovered  also  the  seeds 
of  the  Locarno  policy. 

The  Irish  settlement  was  a  sharp  ordeal  for  a 
man  who  was  thought  to  be  shackled  by  the  past. 
Joseph  Chamberlain  had  convulsed  the  parties  on 
this  question,  and  Austen  throughout  his  political 
life  had  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his  father 
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against  Home  Rule.  The  Coalition  Government, 
with  the  secret  fear  that  the  fierce  policy  of  reprisals 
in  Ireland  might  fail,  had  passed  in  1920  their 
own  elaborate  Home  Rule  Bill,  providing  for  two 
Parliaments  with  an  all-Ireland  Council.  The  two 
separate  Parliaments  were  the  fulfilment  of  a 
Unionist  pledge  to  Ulster,  but  the  all-Ireland 
Council  was  the  ghost  of  the  old  Liberal  policy, 
and  it  was  now  Joseph  Chamberlain’s  son  who 
fought  for  this  in  the  Unionist  party.  Throughout 
1921,  which  closed  with  the  Southern  Treaty 
settlement — a  still  greater  violation  of  Unionist 
sentiment — you  may  trace  Austen  Chamberlain’s 
wrestle  with  his  party,  and  his  prayers  for  patience 
and  goodwill. 

One  key  to  his  nature  is  his  fine  capacity  for 
loyalty.  Duty  and  loyalty  are  his  guides.  At  that 
time  he  had  given  his  service  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
On  this  score  he  was  blamed  in  his  party,  and  still 
is  condemned  by  some  for  not  resigning  office 
and  leaving  the  Irish  Treaty  to  his  chief.  But 
loyalty  was  not  his  only  impulse.  He  was  striving 
to  break  with  the  past,  and  in  the  final  Commons 
debate  on  the  Treaty  he  expressed  himself  in  one 
crashing  sentence  which  he  had  culled  from  the 
late  Lord  Salisbury  :  “  The  commonest  error  in 
politics  is  to  cling  to  the  carcasses  of  dead  policies.” 
The  loyalty  of  his  nature  was  to  be  exemplified  soon 
in  his  adherence  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  when  the 
Coalition  was  broken  up.  It  almost  seemed  then 
that  he  had  lost  the  Conservative  perspective.  But 
with  the  efflux  of  time  and  events,  his  loyalty  was 
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transferred  in  full  measure  to  his  own  Party,  and 
to  the  Foreign  Office. 

As  Foreign  Secretary,  in  succession  to  Mr. 
Ramsay  Macdonald,  he  soon  confuted  those  de¬ 
tractors  who  had  alleged  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
Europe.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  been  a  life-long 
student  of  history  and  foreign  affairs,  and,  with  an 
education  rounded  off  in  France  and  Germany, 
and  with  a  fluent  command  of  French,  and  some 
German,  he  was  fairly  equipped.  In  his  foreign 
policy  again,  I  find  that  the  Austen  Chamberlain  of 
to-day  sought  to  break  away  from  the  past.  His 
acts  have  been  directed  to  frustrate  the  growth  of 
that  balance  of  power  in  Europe  which  paved  the 
way  for  the  Great  War. 

By  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States,  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  even  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
had  been  crippled.  The  British  and  American 
guarantee  of  France’s  eastern  frontier  being  dis¬ 
solved,  France  in  search  of  security  had  reverted 
to  the  old  diplomacy,  and  had  promoted  a  series  of 
encircling  alliances  to  surround  Germany,  whilst 
seeking  also  to  disable  her  internally  by  heavy 
Reparations.  Faced  with  this  danger  to  the  common 
peace,  the  League  sought,  first  by  a  Mutual  Assistance 
Treaty,  and  then  by  a  Protocol,  to  make  international 
arbitration  and  disarmament  safe  by  a  combination 
of  nations  to  enforce  League  awards.  Our  Labour 
Government  had  rejected  the  Mutual  Assistance 
Treaty  ;  it  fell  to  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  to  pro¬ 
nounce  Great  Britain’s  view  of  the  Protocol. 

The  Foreign  Secretary  rejected  the  Protocol  in 
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blunt  terms,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  sought 
to  preserve  peace  by  organising  war.  The  recep¬ 
tion  of  his  speech  by  the  Continental  Powers  at 
first  was  unfavourable,  but  its  honesty  was  quickly 
recognised.  He  soon  founded  a  European  reputa¬ 
tion  for  honesty  and  integrity,  which  stands  high 
to-day.  He  is  trusted  abroad.  And  in  little  more 
than  six  months  after  his  negative  pronouncement, 
he  had  won  support  for  his  counter  policy  of  supple¬ 
menting  the  League  Covenant  by  a  Security  Pact 
between  the  nations  whose  differences  were  likely 
to  lead  to  a  renewal  of  strife,  and  by  a  nexus  of 
arbitration  treaties.  The  growth  in  power  of  the 
League  must,  he  insisted,  be  gradual. 

This  was  the  Locarno  policy,  which  he  carried, 
it  is  said,  in  spite  of  some  opposition  in  the  Cabinet. 
It  promised  security  both  to  France  and  Germany, 
and  breathed  new  life  into  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  was  joined  by  Germany,  though  not  before 
there  had  been  some  international  wrangling.  For 
this  wrangling  Sir  Austen  must  certainly  share  the 
blame.  At  a  singularly  inopportune  moment, 
before  the  main  object  was  achieved,  he  pressed 
the  claims  of  Spain  to  a  permanent  seat  on  the 
League,  thereby  opening  the  door  to  other  claims, 
and  prejudicing  the  whole  issue.  His  relations  with 
Spain  had  been  close  and  friendly,  and  he  appears 
to  have  acted  on  a  point  of  dignity  rather  than 
policy.  With  many  public  men  vanity  is  the  heel 
of  Achilles,  but  with  Sir  Austen  it  is  dignity. 

The  Locarno  policy  was  a  piece  of  constructive 
statesmanship,  which  by  fostering  a  sense  of 
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security  enables  Europe  to  proceed  with  her  work 
of  reconstruction.  But,  while  nations  and  parties 
are  disputing  over  the  extension  of  this  policy,  it 
has  almost  been  forgotten  to  what  a  terrible  obliga¬ 
tion  Great  Britain  has  been  pledged.  The  words 
of  the  Liverpool  speech  recur  to  me.  When  the 
Locarno  pact  was  ratified,  was  it  not  a  moment  in 
the  affairs  of  men  when  “  courage  is  greater  than 
prudence  ?  ”  It  certainly  was  an  act  of  faith,  and 
it  has  borne  fruit  ;  but  if  there  were  in  future 
some  dangerous  quarrel  between  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  and  this  country,  the  guardian  of  their 
frontiers,  were  kept  on  tenter-hooks  as  to  which 
side  it  was  to  fight  on,  an  impossible  situation 
would  be  reached. 

I  have  said  little  of  Sir  Austen’s  life  apart  from 
his  public  career,  because  it  has  been  more  fascina¬ 
ting  to  analyse  his  metamorphosis.  He  has  owed 
much  to  his  wife.  He  has  been  a  tremendous  worker, 
and  like  his  father  took  no  exercise,  unless  he  got 
it  in  his  rock  garden.  He  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
working  at  his  official  duties  far  too  long  and 
strenuously  for  a  man  in  the  sixties,  and  has  thereby 
injured  his  health.  He  is  on  excellent  terms  with 
foreign  statesmen,  and  is  very  considerate  to  those 
who  work  under  him.  At  the  Foreign  Office  it  is 
believed  that  in  years  to  come  he  will  be  reckoned 
one  of  our  best  statesmen,  and  that  words  used  by 
Lord  Rosebery  of  a  greater  man  may  also  be  applied 
to  him — that  he  was  called  to  duty  during  the 
convulsion  of  a  new  birth  in  history,  and  was  on 
the  whole  not  unequal  to  it. 
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Lord  Salisbury  is  a  man  whose  career  is  particularly 
instructive  to  those  who  wish  to  study  British  life 
and  character.  He  sums  up  in  himself  not  a  few  of 
the  traits  which  have  built  up  the  strength  of  our 
nation,  and  it  is  fitting  that  he  should  have  become 
a  leader  in  public  life,  and  an  influence  in  the 
counsels  of  Government.  His  position  as  leader 
of  the  House  of  Lords  is  a  considerable  one.  It 
means  that  he  has  won  the  confidence  of  the  main 
body  of  his  fellow  Peers,  who  trust  and  will  follow 
him,  and  that  in  earning  that  confidence,  he  first 
commended  himself  to  a  larger  section  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  for  the  Peers  would  never  follow  a  man 
who  was  not  trusted  in  the  country.  Yet  this 
position  has  been  reached  under  great  disadvantages 
and  handicaps.  To  begin  with,  he  was  not  a  man 
of  quick  brain  or  powerful  intellect.  He  was  always 
interested  in  affairs,  but  it  took  him  many  years  to 
master  the  art  of  exposition.  He  has  the  capacities 
of  industry  and  concentration,  and  in  any  ordinary 
walk  of  life  there  is  little  doubt  he  would  have 
achieved  a  measure  of  success.  But  the  walk  of 
life  into  which  he  was  born  was  far  from  ordinary. 

The  eldest  son  of  a  man  who  was  world-famous 
for  statesmanship,  and  renowned  in  the  minor  arts 

of  oratory  and  irony,  he  was  surrounded,  too,  by  a 
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band  of  younger  brothers,  some  of  whom  reflected 
their  father’s  brilliant  mentality.  He  was  the  plain 
man  of  ordinary  intelligence,  and  yet  on  him,  as 
the  eldest,  devolved  the  responsibility  of  upholding 
the  honoured  tradition  in  public  service  of  an 
ancient  house,  and  by-and-by  of  assuming  the 
management  of  great  estates.  It  is  no  light  burden 
to  be  heir  to  the  Cecil  tradition,  dating  back  as  it 
does  to  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

As  a  boy,  he  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  were 
brought  up  at  Hatfield  in  the  atmosphere  of  high 
politics.  Disraeli  used  to  come  there,  and  their 
cousin,  Arthur  Balfour,  and  other  distinguished 
men.  A  good  deal  of  the  country’s  business  was 
actually  done  at  Hatfield,  and  Government  decisions 
were  taken  there  instead  of  at  Downing  Street,  for  the 
old  Marquis  was  something  of  an  autocrat.  All 
this  coming  and  going,  and  insight  into  affairs,  was 
interesting  and  exciting.  The  boys  made  their 
approach  to  the  public  life  through  contact  with 
the  older  statesmen.  The  “  Hotel  Cecil,”  as  Hat¬ 
field  was  called  by  some  wit,  was  a  reality  in  those 
days,  a  dominating  force  in  the  country.  Thus 
they  were  familiar  with  the  broader  outlook  on 
affairs  before  they  had  learnt  the  narrower  truths  of 
life  which  are  enforced  on  those  who  approach  the 
public  service  through  the  rough  and  tumble  of 
local  government  and  the  constituencies.  There 
was  in  this  circumstance,  perhaps,  a  disadvantage 
to  those  of  them  who  inherited  their  father’s  genius. 
They  ran  before  they  learnt  to  walk. 

Viscount  Cranborne,  the  eldest,  or  “  Jim,”  as 
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he  was  known  in  the  family,  was  not  one  of  these  ; 
nor,  I  fancy,  was  William,  destined  for  the  Church, 
and  now  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  But  Edward  and 
Robert,  and  Hugh  were  very  clever.  As  is  the 
custom  in  such  families,  each  boy  was  allotted  to 
one  of  the  professions.  Edward  chose  the  Army, 
where  he  gained  distinction.  Robert  was  marked 
out  for  the  Law,  and  made  a  figure  at  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Bar  before  the  public  life  lured  him.  Hugh 
thought  first  of  diplomacy,  before  he,  too,  was 
drawn  to  the  political  sphere.  One  of  their  close 
companions  was  their  cousin  Evelyn,  who  became 
secretary  to  the  late  Marquis. 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  of  emulation  that  James 
and  William  went  to  Oxford.  Lord  Cranborne  had 
formed  high  resolutions,  but  his  physical  strength 
was  not  quite  equal  to  the  tasks  he  already  was 
desirous  of  imposing  on  himself.  He  applied  him¬ 
self  to  the  history  courses  in  the  schools,  and  to  the 
preparation  for  a  seat  in  Parliament,  with  such 
assiduity  that  he  broke  down  his  health  by  over¬ 
work,  thus  adding  to  his  difficulties  at  the  outset. 
But  there  was  in  him  an  element  of  the  bull-dog, 
beloved  of  our  race,  and  the  greater  the  handicap 
the  less  ready  was  he  to  accept  defeat. 

At  an  age  when  some  would  have  turned  to 
pleasure,  he  then  set  himself  to  discipline  his  life 
and  habits,  so  that  by  thought  and  rigour  he  might 
conquer  physical  weakness  and  achieve  success.  In 
this  he  was  prompted  not  by  ambition,  but  by  a 
sense  of  duty  ;  and  in  pursuing  his  ideal  of  duty, 
to  his  family  and  the  State,  he  was  inspired  by  a 
r.m.  F 
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moral  purpose.  Religion  enters  into  the  everyday 
life  of  the  Cecils,  and  his  conception  of  public  duty 
is  a  religious  one.  With  him,  the  Church  of 
England  is  the  great  guiding  force  in  our  national 
experience,  and  our  inspiration  in  the  national 
causes.  But,  with  that  fair-mindedness,  if  not 
moderation,  to  which  he  has  bent  himself — and, 
indeed  to  which  he  has  long  seemed  inclined — he 
takes  a  central  position  in  Church  matters,  eschewing 
extremes  of  right  or  left. 

He  won  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  when 
he  was  twenty-four,  being  returned  for  Darwen, 
and  two  years  afterwards  he  married.  As  was 
natural,  the  outbreak  of  war  in  South  Africa  was 
to  him  another  call  of  duty,  and  he  commanded  a 
Militia  battalion  on  active  service.  In  his  early 
days  in  the  Commons,  he  did  not  make  much 
impression,  and  I  do  not  think  he  ever  felt  quite 
at  home  there.  He  had  in  those  days  more  im¬ 
patience  and  less  experience,  and  his  high-pitched 
voice  and  staccato  style  in  speaking  did  not  much 
commend  him.  If  now,  in  his  riper  age,  he  could 
return  to  the  House  where  he  once  spent  seventeen 
conscientious  and  uneventful  years,  he  would  have 
a  considerable  success.  But  even  when  he  reached 
office,  in  1900,  as  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  he  had  not  yet  developed  the  gift  of  im¬ 
pressing  and  managing  his  fellows.  On  the 
contrary,  he  sometimes  angered  them. 

.  Under-Secretary,  with  Lord  Lansdowne  as 
his  chief  at  the  Foreign  Office,  he  was  debarred  from 
answering  supplementary  questions,  an  interdict 
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which  had  also  been  imposed  on  Mr.  Brodrick,  his 
immediate  predecessor  in  the  office.  This  did  not 
help  him  with  the  Commons,  and  the  allegation  of 
his  opponents,  that  his  discretion  was  not  trusted, 
took  some  colour  from  one  or  two  odd  sayings  of 
his  which  were  pounced  on.  For  instance,  when 
critics  complained  of  the  tardiness  in  reaching  an 
Anglo-Japanese  agreement,  Lord  Cranborne  replied 
that  it  was  not  for  Great  Britain  to  ask  for  Treaties, 
but  to  grant  them,  which  was  too  suggestive  of 
Hatfield  hauteur.  Later  on,  these  memories  were 
contrasted  with  the  Parliamentary  success  of  Lord 
Hugh  and  Lord  Robert,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
their  elder  brother.  And  yet,  to-day,  few  would 
cavil  if  in  the  next  Conservative  Government  he 
should  follow  in  his  father’s  footsteps  and  become 
Foreign  Secretary. 

When  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  title  and 
estates,  and  accepted  the  post  of  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
I  feel  sure  that  it  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  he 
exchanged  to  the  Upper  House,  for  I  heard  the 
first  speech  he  made  there.  It  was  as  if  a  wand 
had  been  waved  over  him.  No  longer  shy  or  ill 
at  ease,  he  spoke  with  self-possession  and  effect, 
encouraged  by  the  audience  of  his  Peers  who  are 
so  ready  to  listen  with  respect  to  the  scion  of  a 
great  house.  This  encouragement  was,  perhaps, 
what  he  had  chiefly  lacked,  and  was  a  stimulus. 
More  than  ever  now  did  he  arrange  his  life  so  that 
duties  might  be  fulfilled.  The  Hatfield  estate  took 
a  great  deal  of  his  time,  involving  county  work  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  the  wise  development  of  the 
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family  properties  near  Liverpool.  In  local  govern¬ 
ment  work,  and  the  conduct  of  ordinary  day-to-day 
affairs,  he  learnt  how  to  deal  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  and  by  tact  and  fairness  to 
win  the  regard  of  opponents. 

Lord  Salisbury  may  be  said  to  have  inherited 
the  prejudices  of  a  Tory  squire,  holding  his  lands 
as  a  trust  committed  to  him.  But  in  other  matters 
he  accepts  the  will  of  the  majority.  He  is  territorial 
but  is  no  upholder  of  aristocratic  privilege  against 
democracy.  Labour  should  have  its  share  in  manage¬ 
ment,  by  which,  I  think,  he  would  imply  a  limited 
form  of  co-partnership.  He  is  a  very  good  land¬ 
lord.  Mr.  Fisher,  late  Rector  of  Cranborne,  told 
a  friend  of  mine  many  stories  of  Lord  Salisbury’s 
care  for  his  tenants.  He  is  anxious  to  investigate 
their  complaints  himself,  and  if  anything  is  wrong, 
spares  no  money  in  setting  it  right.  In  one  case 
where  a  tenant  thought  the  dampness  in  his  house 
was  caused  by  an  underground  spring,  during  the 
excavations  the  landlord  joined  the  party,  took  a 
spade,  and  put  in  a  morning’s  digging  himself. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  he  had  years  to  wait 
before  he  could  bring  his  ripening  powers  to 
fruition,  for  Mr.  Balfour’s  Government  gave  place 
to  the  Liberal  Government  of  1906,  with  its  long 
lease  of  life.  Lord  Salisbury  was  soon  in  the 
inner  counsels  of  his  party,  and  his  life  was  filled 
with  public  and  private  activities.  He  had  acquired 
almost  ascetic  habits,  denying  himself  pleasure. 
His  only  relaxation  was  riding,  and  he  devoted 
his  hours  of  leisure  to  the  reading  of  history  and 
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biography,  which  fascinates  him.  There  is  a 
suggestion  of  the  student  in  his  pale,  nervous  face, 
and  thin,  sensitive  hands.  As  he  grows  older  he 
shows  more  resemblance  to  his  father,  but  he 
worries  overmuch,  and  has  not  his  father’s  look 
of  serenity. 

During  the  war,  as  Chairman  of  the  Unionist 
Peers’  War  Committee,  he  rendered  many  services 
which  have  not  been  acknowledged.  With  the 
end  of  the  war  came  the  political  opportunity  which 
he  had  not  sought,  but  of  which,  as  a  man  of  con¬ 
sistent  character  and  political  belief,  he  was  fully 
able  to  take  advantage.  He  held  the  Conservative 
views  doggedly,  and  has  in  recent  years  restated 
them  with  much  directness.  Some  call  him  a 
Right  Wing  Tory,  but  I  think  his  are  the  central 
views  of  his  party.  It  is  interesting  in  passing  to 
note  that  during  the  fiscal  controversy  he  did  not 
step  aside  with  his  brothers  to  flirt  with  Free 
Trade.  When  the  national  crisis  was  over  he  set 
himself  to  rouse  his  party  against  the  continuance 
of  the  Coalition,  since  it  stood  for  compromise, 
and  knew  not  consistency.  Moreover,  he  hated 
the  sale  of  Honours,  and  the  atmosphere  of  intrigue 
that  surrounded  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Cabinet. 

In  a  series  of  trenchant  and  remarkable  letters 
to  the  Press,  from  January,  1920,  onwards,  he 
called  on  Ministers  to  think  out  their  principles. 
He  resigned  the  chairmanship  of  the  Unionist 
Reconstruction  Committee,  and  formed  a  Unionist 
Opposition  to  the  Coalition  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  severely  attacked  the  Government’s  policy  at 
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home  and  abroad,  and  was  himself  attacked  by 
Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Birkenhead. 
He  adjured  his  Party  to  denounce  opportunism, 
received  a  wide  measure  of  support,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1922,  at  a  largely  attended  meeting  of 
Conservatives  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  he 
was  unanimously  elected  leader  of  the  revolt.  Lord 
Salisbury  had  arrived.  He  was  the  rallying  point, 
and  upheld  the  Tory  standard,  until  the  Coalition 
received  its  death  blow  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Baldwin. 

He  has  now  a  real  hold  on  the  House  of  Lords. 
As  deputy  to  the  late  Lord  Curzon,  he  served  his 
apprenticeship  in  the  exercise  of  authority  there, 
which  entails  special  duties  and  obligations.  It  is 
not  enough  that  a  man  shall  be  of  great  family, 
though  that  is  essential.  Fair-mindedness,  savoir 
faire,  and  decision  are  required,  qualities  which 
last  autumn  won  him  an  equal  measure  of  regard 
from  the  Labour  members  of  the  Parliamentary 
Delegation  to  Australia,  and  from  the  young 
democracy  of  the  Dominion.  To-day,  at  sixty- 
seven,  Lord  Salisbury  is  a  leader  of  men,  and  has 
outdistanced  his  clever  brothers.  They  were  the 
hares,  and  he  the  tortoise,  of  the  fable. 
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In  Mr.  Churchill’s  preface  to  the  biography  of  his 
father,  long  recognised  as  an  accomplished  piece 
of  work  which  ranked  him  a  man  of  letters,  there 
is  a  florid  sentence  which  may  be  applied  to  himself. 
“It  is  not,”  he  writes,  “  by  the  soft  touches  of  a 
picture,  but  in  hard  mosaic  or  tessellated  pavement 
that  a  man’s  life  and  fortunes  must  be  presented  in 
all  their  reality  and  romance.”  That  is  to  say,  a 
man  must  not  be  judged  by  the  story  of  his  life 
unless  it  be  documented.  There  is  not  space  in  a 
short  study  to  fulfil  this  requirement  when  the  man 
has  played  so  controversial  a  part  in  affairs  ;  and 
neither  in  his  case,  nor  in  that  of  other  men  dealt 
with  in  this  book,  is  all  the  evidence  yet  available. 
Winston  Churchill,  avid  though  he  is  of  ephemeral 
success,  doubtless  claims  to  be  judged  by  posterity. 
In  the  meantime  the  contemporary  verdict  shows 
an  unusual  amount  of  agreement. 

Mr.  Churchill  is  a  man,  not  so  much  of  character, 
as  of  characteristics.  He  has  always  been  a  man 
of  promise,  but  his  performance  is  halting.  He 
has  had  an  astonishing  success  in  forcing  his  way 
upwards,  and  has  occupied  more  offices  of  State 
than  any  of  his  compeers.  He  is  unable  to  think 
of  the  life  of  man  in  quiet  terms,  or  of  success  as 
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something  that  may  be  the  portion  of  tranquil 
years.  He  is  a  fighting  man,  his  thoughts  and 
imagery  are  full  of  battle,  and  his  spirit  seems 
never  at  peace.  The  restless  whirl  of  his  life  has 
detached  him  from  the  common  lot,  and  isolated  him. 
Mr.  Snowden  has  said  that  he  excites  admiration, 
but  never  commands  popular  affection  or  devotion. 
It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  represent  him 
as  divorced  from  the  affections,  for  in  his  family 
relations  he  is  warm-hearted.  He  has  been  devoted 
to  his  mother,  and  to  his  aunt,  Lady  Wimborne, 
and  the  deep  attachments  in  his  home  life  are  known 
to  the  few.  He  is  charming,  I  have  heard,  with  his 
children,  with  whom  he  unbends  from  the  cares  of 
State.  His  one  faithful  friend  in  the  political  world, 
Lord  Birkenhead,  writes  that  in  the  intimacy  of 
personal  friendship  Winston  has  “  a  quality  which 
is  almost  feminine  in  its  caressing  charm.”  Lord 
Beaverbrook  testifies  that  he  can  be  an  admirable 
companion  at  dinner.  None  the  less,  to  the  world 
beyond  the  hearth,  he  turns  a  cynical  front,  with 
the  result  that  little  confidence  is  felt  in  him,  and  I 
cannot  find  that  he  has  any  following.  Members  of 
all  parties  troop  into  the  Chamber  when  he  speaks, 
for  he  fascinates  them.  There  is  something  piquant 
in  his  moods,  veering  from  mischief  to  solemnity, 
and  in  his  appearance,  the  stooping  shoulders  of 
the  mature  man  contrasting  oddly  with  the  smooth 
whimsical  face  that  is  still  boyish.  They  admire 
his  force  in  debate,  but  he  does  not  quite  win 
them,  for  doubts  follow. 

He  has  many  gifts  that  in  a  man  of  balanced 
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character  would  be  a  title  to  lasting  fame,  but 
against  each  credit  item  there  is  a  debit.  His 
physical  courage,  often  proved,  in  the  moral  sphere 
becomes  rashness.  His  impetuous  energy  and  love 
of  excitement  are  the  enemies  of  ordered  thought. 
His  fertility  in  ideas  makes  him  hasty  in  experiment. 
His  industry  is  amazing,  but  it  is  too  often  focused 
on  his  personal  position  or  achievement.  He  has 
sincerity,  believing  in  the  rightness  of  his  course  ; 
but  it  is  the  sincerity  of  an  accomplished  actor,  who 
throws  himself  whole-heartedly  into  each  part  he 
plays.  He  has  the  dramatic  gift,  but  without  pro¬ 
portion,  for  he  has  staged  a  Sidney  Street  anarchist 
with  as  great  a  flourish  as  a  Russian  White  General. 
The  impression  he  has  made  is  of  a  force  without 
guidance,  a  genius  without  judgment. 

To  account  for  the  paradox,  we  must  remember 
that  ambition  and  the  determination  to  succeed 
dominated  his  spirit  from  boyhood.  When  I  first 
saw  him,  hurrying  from  his  father’s  sick  bed  back 
to  Sandhurst,  he  looked  a  schoolboy,  though  he 
counted  twenty  years,  but  the  impatience  and  resolu¬ 
tion  displayed  in  every  trivial  action  were  not  boyish. 
It  was  at  Sandhurst  that  he  found  himself.  The 
Harrow  curriculum  had  not  inspired  him,  but  to 
study  the  military  craft  wakened  his  spirit,  and  he 
began  to  map  out,  with  amazing  precocity,  the 
actual  career  which  he  has  followed.  His  ambition 
was  threefold,  to  be  a  man  of  action,  a  man  of 
letters,  and  a  great  statesman.  The  famous  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  his  ancestor,  beckoned  him  to  the 
field  of  war.  Soldiering  must  come  first,  as  youth 
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is  the  time  for  action  ;  but  concurrently,  his  adven¬ 
tures  in  the  field  would  afford  the  material  for 
writing.  Books,  letters,  have  always  keenly  inter¬ 
ested  him,  and  as  a  boy  he  had  begun  to  devour 
them  omnivorously.  Unlike  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
he  realised  that  books  were  a  bag  of  tools  ;  it  was 
part  of  his  plan  to  use  the  instruments  of  style  and 
eloquence,  since  a  public  man  should  court  pub¬ 
licity.  He  steeped  his  mind  in  Macaulay’s  prose 
and  verse  ;  later,  Gibbon  was  a  model,  though  the 
influence  of  Macaulay  has  always  lingered.  His 
early  glimpses  of  the  world  of  affairs  gave  him  his 
third  ambition,  to  handle  politics  and  statecraft, 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill. 

There  is  evidence  that  this  extraordinary  planning 
out  of  his  life  dates  from  his  early  years.  When 
he  was  twenty,  on  the  eve  of  his  adventure  in  Cuba, 
where  he  spent  his  first  army  leave  as  an  amateur 
war  correspondent,  he  gave  a  dinner  party  to 
some  of  his  companions  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  who,  with  himself,  would,  he  suggested,  in 
twenty  years  “  control  the  destinies  of  the  British 
Empire.  In  further  witness,  there  is  his  heroic 
novel,  Savrola,  written  some  three  years  later, 
revealing  his  ambitions.  I  dwell  on  this  because 
herein  lies  one  secret  of  his  weakness.  “Life 
piled  on  life  were  all  too  little  ”  in  which  to  com¬ 
pass  success  in  three  such  diverse  fields  of  endeavour. 
In  some  earlier  day,  when  the  races  of  thinking  men 
were  gathered  in  a  few  centres  and  not  spread 
through  teeming  continents,  when  experience  was 
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raw,  and  when  the  sum  of  knowledge  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  was  not  beyond  a  single  grasp,  there 
may  have  been  such  scope  for  a  Leonardo,  or  an 
Admirable  Crichton,  though  it  is  doubtful.  But 
in  the  world  of  to-day,  for  a  man  to  expend  his 
energies  over  so  wide  a  range  is  to  elude  success 
and  court  failure.  It  is  that  “  vaulting  ambition 
which  o’erleaps  itself.” 

Churchill  had,  of  course,  an  inestimable  advantage 
over  most  lads  who  might  contemplate  such  a 
career.  His  social  position  opened  many  doors  to 
him  which  would  have  been  closed  to  others.  Men 
of  influence  were  ready  with  favours.  Sir  Henry 
Drummond  Wolff,  Sir  Bindon  Blood,  and  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood  helped  him  to  his  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  battlefield,  and  Sir  Algernon  Borth- 
wick  flung  open  well-displayed  columns  in  the 
Morning  Post  to  his  war  correspondence.  The 
doors  would  have  closed  again  had  he  not  used 
well  his  opportunities,  but  in  that  he  did  not  fail. 
So  later,  with  political  openings,  he  could  secure 
his  immediate  opportunity  at  Oldham,  for  was  he 
not  “  a  chip  of  the  old  block.”  Thus  he  piled  up 
urgent  adventures,  from  Malakand  to  Omdurman, 
from  Oldham  to  Pretoria,  and  back  to  Oldham, 
winning  not  only  notoriety  but  esteem,  and  a  seat 
in  Parliament.  His  risky  exploits  were  in  every 
one’s  mouth,  for  he  not  only  showed  himself  to  be 
plucky,  but  was  learning  consciously,  or  sub¬ 
consciously,  how  to  present  himself  in  a  dramatic 
guise.  His  industry  was  feverish.  He  filled  up 
every  interstice  of  his  life,  and  produced  in  this 
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period  several  war  books  and  the  novel  Savrola. 
His  story  of  the  Sudan  campaign  in  the  River  War 
was  his  first  true  achievement,  bearing  witness  to 
his  concentrated  observation,  and  his  determination 
to  write  well.  The  chronicle  of  the  campaign 
helped  him,  for  he  requires  a  skeleton  which  he  may 
vitalise  with  flesh.  Savrola  was  a  rather  foolish 
production,  comparing  ill  with  the  similar  youthful 
jenx  d' esprit  of  Disraeli.  But  in  it  he  displayed  some 
self  knowledge,  and  not  a  little  of  the  arrogance 
which  has  since  marked  him.  “  Would  you  rise 
in  the  world  ?  ”  asked  Savrola.  “  You  must  work 
while  others  amuse  themselves.  Are  you  desirous 
of  a  reputation  for  courage  ?  You  must  risk  your 
life.  And  he  is  quite  sure,  at  twenty-three,  that 
he  will  be  a  great  man. — “  Under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  in  any  situation,  Savrola  knew  himself  a 
factor  to  be  reckoned  with :  whatever  the  game,  he 
would  play  it  to  his  amusement,  if  not  to  his 
advantage.” 

In  those  words  lurk  another  secret  of  his  weak¬ 
ness,  manifest  through  life.  He  has  shown  himself 
openly  an  egoist,  passionately  concerned  at  all 
times  with  himself,  his  career,  his  insight,  his 
wisdom,  his  infallibility.  He  has  desired  success 
above  all  things  except  honour.  He  denies  that 
he  has  ever  joined  in  intrigues  to  advance  his 
career,  though  he  has  not  escaped  the  suspicion. 
But  there  is  a  cynicism  of  the  mind  which  is  sister 
to  intrigue.  He  has  changed  sides  twice  to  advance 
his  political  fortunes.  When  he  crossed  over  to 
the  liberals,  he  staged  his  act  as  that  of  a  Unionist 
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Free  Trader,  but  his  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire  are  witness  that  he  foresaw  the  landslide  of 
1906,  and  Lord  Birkenhead  in  his  retrospect 
evidently  believes  that  an  impelling  influence  with 
his  friend  was  the  lack  of  promotion  for  young 
men  on  the  Tory  side.  As  an  Under  Secretary, 
with  his  foot  on  the  first  rung  of  the  Ministerial 
ladder,  he  tried  to  assume  the  mantle  of  the  Colonial 
Office  and  push  aside  his  chief,  the  late  Lord 
Elgin.  In  the  Churchillian  circle  Lord  Elgin  was 
“  the  old  man,”  and  surely  it  is  the  metier  of  old 
men  to  be  pushed  aside  ;  while  in  the  Elgin  circle 
Churchill  figured  as  “  the  beast.”  He  will  not 
stoop  to  a  mean  action,  but  his  loyalty  is  to  himself. 

Mr.  James  Johnston,  in  his  Westminster  Voices , 
an  admirable  analysis  of  the  quality  of  our  public 
speakers,  has  noted  the  curiously  inverted  roles 
which  Mr.  Churchill  has  adopted  during  his  public 
career.  In  his  youth  he  surprised  people  by  the 
maturity  or  solemnity  of  his  pronouncement,  and 
in  middle  age  by  his  boyish  spirit  of  mischief — a 
grave  statesman  in  1901,  and  on  occasion  a  frolic¬ 
some  Puck  in  1928.  “  More  and  more,”  writes 

Mr.  Johnston,  “  he  gives  rein  now  to  the  boyish 
qualities,  to  jaunty  pertness,  to  provocative  but 
not  usually  vindictive  taunting,  to  mock  heroics, 
to  a  dazzling  multiplication  of  words  ;  of  all  these 
traits  he  is  thoroughly  conscious,  and  he  uses  them 
in  an  exultant,  sometimes  in  a  defiant  kind  of  way 
which  is  essentially  boyish.” 

In  words  he  is  not  so  much  a  phrase  maker  as  a 
literary  artist.  Having  amassed  a  wide  vocabulary, 
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he  takes  a  joy  in  the  fascination  and  colour  of  words, 
and  loves,  too,  the  moulding  of  sentences  and 
manipulation  of  rhythm.  In  the  World  Crisis  he 
mingles  the  style  of  Macaulay  and  Gibbon,  not 
always  happily.  At  times  he  will  torture  a  meta¬ 
phor,  but  he  does  achieve  great  eloquence.  It  is 
amazing  that  in  his  life  of  furious  business  he  could 
master  this  craft,  and  he  did  so  only  at  a  sacrifice. 
From  early  days  it  was  plain  that  he  gathered  up 
his  thought  as  he  wrote.  He  has  little  basis  of 
fundamental  thought,  for  the  ceaseless  drive  of  his 
spirit  allowed  him  no  time  for  mental  growth  or 
recuperation,  indeed  if  ever  rest  has  been  thrust 
upon  him  it  has  plunged  him  into  depression.  Lord 
Oxford  in  his  Diary  says  that  Winston  thinks  as 
he  talks.  The  act  of  speaking  is  a  stimulant  to 
his  mind,  but  so,  too,  is  the  act  of  writing. 

In  the  realm  of  thought  he  is  fain  to  grasp  at 
intuitions,  and  to  summon  to  his  aid  a  desperate 
inventiveness,  and  the  result  is  often  mere  sophistry. 
But  meagreness  is  cloaked  by  a  rich  mantle  of 
words.  In  Cabinet  he  is  ready  with  several  solutions 
of  any  problem,  and  it  is  no  disadvantage  that  all 
sides  of  a  case  should  at  once  be  presented.  Some¬ 
times  the  course  he  eagerly  presses  is  wrong, 
sometimes  it  is  right.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed, 
if  a  marksman  of  such  verve  never  hit  the  target. 

His  record  in  the  Great  War  sealed  his  title,  both 
to  fame  and  censure.  In  the  hour  of  his  downfall, 
at  the  close  of  the  Gallipoli  adventure,  Lord 
Kitchener  said  to  him,  “  There  is  one  thing  they 
cannot  take  from  you,  the  Fleet  was  ready.”  He 
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greatly  contributed  to  that  achievement.  His 
passion  for  the  things  of  war,  his  impatience,  his 
love  of  a  hazard,  ran  parallel  with  the  national 
need,  and  guided  him  aright.  We  owe  him  that 
debt,  while  mindful  also  of  the  part  played  by  Mr. 
McKenna  and  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg. 
McKenna,  had  he  not  left  the  Admiralty  because 
of  his  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of  our  arrangements 
with  the  French,  would  have  reaped  the  tribute  for 
the  Navy  s  strength.  It  would  almost  seem  that 
Churchill  was  jealous  of  his  predecessor,  for  he  has 
set  himself  to  contest  McKenna’s  shipbuilding  in 
the  years  when  it  needed  more  foresight  to  anticipate 
danger.  With  all  the  voluminous  papers  of  the 
Dreadnought  controversy  before  him,  he  dis¬ 
covers  in  his  prelude  to  the  World  Crisis  that  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  himself  was  strictly 
right  in  his  effort  in  1909  to  reduce  our  battleship 
strength.  The  contention  of  the  Admiralty,  which 
McKenna  upheld,  that  a  dangerous  situation  would 
be  reached  in  1912,  he  seeks  even  now  to  rebut 
by  an  elaborate  analysis  of  comparative  figures. 
But  what  if  the  danger  point  had  been  reached  earlier 
than  1912,  would  not  the  Admiralty  contention 
have  been  justified,  or  found  to  have  erred  only 
by  excess  of  caution  ?  The  danger  point  was 
reached  in  1 9 1 1 .  This  circumstance  destroys  Mr. 
Churchill’s  argument,  and  he  suppresses  the  facts. 

In  the  third  week  of  August,  191 1,  our  national 
railway  strike,  following  the  dock  strike  which 
endangered  London’s  food  supply,  was  thought  on 
the  continent  to  have  put  France’s  best  ally  out  of 
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court.  Inspired  by  the  war  party,  the  German 
plenipotentiary  in  the  Moroccan  Conference  there¬ 
upon  adopted  so  high  a  tone  that  the  French 
revolted,  and  the  negotiations  were  abruptly  sus¬ 
pended.  The  situation  was  so  critical  that  the 
French  sent  a  message  to  Mr.  Asquith’s  Cabinet 
that  unless  our  railway  strike  was  settled  in  forty- 
eight  hours  war  was  inevitable.  On  Saturday, 
August  the  19th,  when  the  strike  still  paralysed 
our  transport,  rumours  of  a  final  break  reached  the 
War  Office,  and  from  the  Admiralty  orders  to 
mobilise  were  flashed  to  our  main  Fleet  in  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Reserve  Fleet  off  Lamlash. 
Throughout  that  day  Ministers  strove  to  settle 
the  railway  strike,  and  an  hour  before  midnight 
it  was  done,  though  only  by  a  cunning  act  of 
statecraft,  more  being  promised  than  there  was 
warrant  for.  The  news  was  then  telegraphed 
to  Paris  and  to  the  Fleet,  and  the  danger  passed 
away.  There  is  not  a  word  of  this  in  the  World 
Crisis ,  which  purports  to  describe  the  Agadir 
dispute,  nor  for  that  matter  in  Lord  Grey’s  Twenty- 
Five  Years.  Perhaps  our  contemporary  historians 
fear  to  say  that  France  was  going  to  war.  The  fact 
that  Armageddon  was  in  the  balance  that  Saturday, 
and  was  averted  by  little  more  than  the  toss  of  a 
coin,  justified  Mr.  McKenna’s  shipbuilding. 

The  ill-starred  Antwerp  expedition  proved  of 
service  to  the  Allies  in  delaying  the  German  advance, 
and  Mr.  Churchill  has  reason  on  his  side  in  the  case 
he  makes  for  this.  But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the 
Dardanelles.  In  his  narrative  of  that  long-drawn 
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tragedy  he  passionately  argues  with  the  facts,  and 
is  throughout  an  advocate  for  himself.  From  the 
first  inception  in  council  of  the  Dardanelles  plan 
it  was  recognised  that  a  joint  naval  and  military 
operation  was  needed.  Lord  Kitchener  denied  the 
men  because  he  could  not  procure  them.  The 
inferior  strategy  was  then  adopted  of  attacking  the 
Dardanelles  with  ships  alone,  and  for  this  decision 
Lord  Oxford  had  an  equal  responsibility  with  Mr. 
Churchill.  The  latter  used  all  his  debating  powers 
with  the  naval  authorities  to  lead  them  on  from 
point  to  point.  He  was  told  at  the  start  that  the 
Dardanelles  could  not  be  rushed  by  ships,  though 
the  outer  forts  might  gradually  be  reduced,  but  in 
the  end  the  Fleet  was  given  Constantinople  as  its 
objective.  For  this  a  large  military  expedition  was 
obviously  required  in  support,  but  it  was  not  till 
three  weeks  after  the  enemy  had  been  put  on  the 
alert  by  the  first  indecisive  naval  bombardment  that 
the  War  Council  finally  reached  that  decision.  Six 
more  weeks  elapsed  before  the  first  landing  of 
troops,  another  ineffective  bombardment  having 
intervened,  in  which  we  lost  heavily. 

Churchill  more  than  any  other  man  was  identified 
with  the  promotion  of  this  adventure,  which  he 
dreamed  would  bring  him  glory.  It  was  the 
Walcheren  expedition  of  our  time.  The  arid  rocks 
and  inaccessible  cliffs  of  Gallipoli  were  in  the  same 
degree  as  fatal  as  the  fetid  swamps  of  the  Dutch 
island.  Out  of  40,000  men  sent  to  Walcheren  there 
were  1 1 ,000  casualties,  while  out  of  400,000  men 
sent  to  Gallipoli  there  were  120,000  casualties.  At 
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the  close,  when  the  Central  Powers  had  established 
through  communication  with  the  peninsula,  and 
the  destruction  of  our  whole  force  was  nigh, 
Churchill  still  was  found  opposing  its  removal. 
The  nation  is  ready  to  forgive  a  man  who  acknow¬ 
ledges  his  error,  but  not  one  who  denies  it. 

The  wise  direction  of  men  or  events  is  not 
within  his  compass.  The  verdict  of  history  may 
be  little  less  scathing  in  regard  to  his  expensive 
support  of  the  White  Generals  in  Russia,  which 
united  all  the  revolutionary  parties  there.  But  in 
the  narrower  sphere  of  ingenuity  applied  to  the 
tasks  of  men  he  may  have  clear  vision.  To  him 
more  than  any  one  is  due  the  credit  for  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  tanks  and  their  adoption  in  the  army, 
and  could  he  have  enforced  his  view  that  the  secret 
should  be  kept  till  tanks  could  be  used  en  masse , 
they  would  have  played  an  even  more  effective 
part  in  the  final  stages  of  the  war. 

His  inventiveness  is  less  happy  in  the  realm  of 
finance,  where  the  imposition  of  new  and  ingenious 
taxes  is  not  the  highest  good.  As  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  his  opportunity  was  limited,  so 
heavy  is  the  post-war  handicap.  Yet  it  was  a 
personal  opportunity  which,  used  wisely,  might 
have  done  something  to  restore  not  only  the 
national  credit,  but  faith  in  his  own  stability.  At 
the  outset  of  his  Commons  career  he  had  espoused 
his  father  s  cause,  and  raised  “  the  tattered  flag 
of  retrenchment  and  economy.”  But  when  years 
afterwards  he  came  to  handle  finance  the  expendi¬ 
ture  bounded  upwards,  and  economy  was  at  a 
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discount.  He  is  always  adventurous,  and  this 
temperament  serves  him  better  in  furthering  a  new 
and  elaborate  Cabinet  policy,  such  as  the  de-rating 
scheme,  than  in  the  sober  task  of  retrenchment. 
It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  he  has  discovered  in 
middle  age,  so  versatile  is  he,  an  aptitude  in 
painting.  His  pictures,  as  might  be  expected,  are 
deficient  in  technique,  but  interesting  in  theory, 
and  full  of  bright  adventurous  colour. 
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Lord  Birkenhead,  whether  or  not  he  seeks  business 
pursuits  and  emoluments  in  the  City  for  a  time, 
cannot  divest  himself  of  his  political  character. 
It  is  as  a  politician  and  a  lawyer  that  he  counts, 
and  as  a  political  factor  he  must  still  be  reckoned 
with.  If  in  future  he  confine  himself  to  inter¬ 
ventions,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  his  inter¬ 
ventions  are  sometimes  amazingly  effective,  as  was 
shown  in  his  speech  on  the  Savidge  inquiry. 

It  is  natural  to  consider  him  in  relation  to  his 
friend,  Mr.  Churchill.  Real  friendship  between 
rivals  in  the  political  world  is  rare,  indeed  Lord 
Beaver  brook  has  said  that  there  are  no  lasting 
friendships  at  the  summit.  Thus  the  friendship 
between  Lord  Birkenhead  and  Mr.  Churchill  is 
remarkable,  and  their  interchange  of  confidence 
while  long  in  opposing  camps  has  been  an  unusual 
feature  in  our  public  life.  They  may  have  been 
drawn  together  at  first  by  their  cynical  view  of  the 
affairs  of  State  as  a  field  of  opportunity  rather  than 
of  service.  They  also  had  tastes  in  common.  The 
one,  a  cavalry  officer,  was  a  fine  polo  player  ;  the 
other,  with  a  lifelong  love  of  riding,  bought  horses 
with  the  first  money  he  got  at  the  Bar.  In  some 
things  they  were  diverse.  They  had  a  different 
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apprenticeship.  While  Mr.  Churchill  was  pur¬ 
suing  adventures  in  India  and  Africa,  and  acquiring 
knowledge  sporadically,  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  or 
c<  F.E.,”  as  he  is  still  called,  was  at  Oxford,  a  school 
more  appropriate  to  fundamental  brain-work,  and 
one  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  After¬ 
wards  Mr.  Churchill  spent  his  first  six  years  in 
Parliament,  while  Mr.  Smith,  a  Vinerian  scholar, 
taught  the  law,  and  then  began  to  fight  his  way 
up  in  the  Courts. 

Lord  Birkenhead  has  always  been  a  man  of  great 
physical  strength  as  well  as  exuberant  vitality  ; 
Mr.  Churchill  has  not  the  same  robustness,  though 
his  resolute  spirit  can  conquer  weakness.  In 
personal  dealings  the  latter  is  reserved  and  self- 
contained.  Lord  Birkenhead  is  frank  to  indis¬ 
cretion,  and  very  generous.  He  has  helped  many 
a  lame  dog  over  the  stile,  and  is  lavish  in  kindly 
acts.  Both  men  have  made  enemies  by  their  love 
of  invective,  purchasing  the  moment’s  triumph  at 
too  high  a  price,  and  neither  seems  to  have  achieved 
more  than  a  local  popularity.  But  Lord  Birkenhead 
has  it  in  him  to  make  a  very  human  appeal,  and 
that  he  has  not  succeeded  in  doing  so  is  one  of  life’s 
ironies. 

The  precocious  resolve  to  succeed  was  authentic 
in  his  case.  No  sooner  had  he  decided  to  go  to 
the  Bar  than  he  determined  to  become  Lord 
Chancellor,  little  guessing  that  when  the  great  post 
was  offered  it  would  be  unwelcome.  His  upward 
climb  meant  days  and  nights  of  unremitting  toil. 
“  Ephesian  ”  in  his  Life  quotes  an  address  he  made 
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in  after  years  to  a  body  of  Liverpool  students  in 
which  he  said  : — 

“  My  life  has  been  passed  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  and  under  such  necessities  that  I  hardly 
remember  a  time  when  I  have  not  had  to  work 
ten  or  eleven  hours  a  day.  Much  as  I  detest 
work,  I  happened  to  be  born  in  such  circumstances 
as  made  it  necessary  that  I  should  work  or 
starve,  and  I  know  of  no  more  persuasive  induce¬ 
ment  to  work.  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that, 
since  unfortunately  one  had  to  work,  it  was  on 
the  whole  worth  while  to  work  really  hard  and 
achieve  some  substantial  result.” 

This  confession  is  the  more  interesting  because 
he  has  sometimes  posed  as  one  who  was  able  to 
dispense  with  hard  preparation,  and  to  fling  off 
some  learned  or  brilliant  speech  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment.  The  fact  is,  hard  work  became  his 
habit.  His  father,  a  man  of  character,  who,  coming 
late  to  the  Bar  after  service  in  the  Army,  had  begun 
to  forge  ahead,  died  when  F.E.  was  a  lad  of  seven¬ 
teen.  He  could  not  have  gone  to  Oxford  unless 
he  had  won  a  scholarship,  and  for  years  he  was 
cursed  with  the  lack  of  pence.  In  other  things  he 
was  more  fortunate.  I  have  mentioned  his  physical 
strength,  which  has  never  failed  him.  It  not  only 
sustained  him  in  his  work  but  enabled  him  to  live 
a  full  life.  At  college  he  would  have  got  his  rugger 
blue  but  for  a  broken  collar  bone,  and  he  could 
make  time  for  tennis  and  riding,  or  sit  up  half  the 
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night  at  cards,  and  yet  come  with  a  fresh  brain  to 
his  studies  in  the  morning.  Now  that  he  has 
acquired  ampler  proportions  all  can  see  the  power 
in  his  tall,  muscular  frame,  but  it  long  astonished 
his  friends,  for  well  into  middle  life  he  looked  like 
a  slim  youth.  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  compared  him 
in  appearance  with  Fred  Archer,  and  thought  “  the 
long,  high-cheeked  profile,  the  pallid  complexion, 
above  all  the  short,  scornful  upper  lip  ”  irresistibly 
recalled  the  great  jockey. 

He  early  discovered  a  gift  of  fluent  and  forceful 
speech,  and  was  at  once  successful  in  the  Union 
debates.  He  studied  oratory,  and  began  to  make  a 
collection  of  published  speeches,  which  with  his 
later  additions  is  now  perhaps  unique.  Another 
talent  which  stood  him  in  great  stead  in  the  law 
was  his  faculty  of  tearing  out  the  essentials  from 
a  mass  of  data  or  evidence,  of  getting  quickly  to 
the  heart  of  a  subject.  He  developed  this  faculty, 
and,  while  receptive  of  all  the  considerations  pre¬ 
sented,  he  became  swift  in  comparison,  selection, 
and  decision.  This  faculty  was  to  serve  him  well 
as  Lord  Chancellor,  when  his  judgments  were 
speedy.  Whether  by  nature  or  training,  his  memory 
grew  retentive  and  secretive.  He  has  stored  in 
his  brain  for  future  use  facts,  arguments,  or 
apothegms  which,  unforgotten,  he  has  sometimes 
used  twenty  years  afterwards,  and  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  there  were  solid 
attainments  beneath  his  pose  of  scornful  languor. 
The  maiden  speech  with  which  he  astonished  the 
Commons  on  his  entry,  certainly  owed  much  to 
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the  circumstances  of  the  time,  when  a  fighting 
harangue  from  their  own  side  was  more  than  wel¬ 
come  to  his  Party,  dispirited  in  defeat.  But  I 
cannot  agree  with  critics  of  to-day  who  say  that 
this  was  the  only  reason  for  its  success.  The  speech 
owed  much  to  its  deliberation,  to  the  oratorical 
skill  with  which  the  points  were  made,  and  to  the 
speaker  s  complete  self-possession. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  man  who  has  chosen  the  law 
side  to  embrace  the  wider  sphere  of  politics.  F.  E. 
Smith .  did  so  by  identifying  himself  with  the 
Unionist  Social  Reform  Committee,  which  appealed 
to  the  younger  men,  and  by  setting  himself  to 
become  the  picturesque  platform  orator  of  his  party. 
He  aspired  to  be  the  Lloyd  George  of  the  Tories, 
and  by  hook  or  by  crook  he  managed  to  combine 
the  whirlwind  activities  of  a  platform  politician 
with  his  steady  rise  to  eminence  in  the  Courts. 
On  the  platform  he  acquired  a  broad  style  of 
handling  public  questions,  interlarded  with  start¬ 
ling  gibes  or  sneers  at  his  opponents,  which  was 
very  effective  and  did  not  fall  far  short  of  his  model. 
The  circumstances  of  the  time  favoured  him.  The 
constitutional  controversy  between  Lords  and  Com- 
mons,  and  the  later  stages  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule 
struggle  could  not  have  offered  him  a  better  excuse 
for  widening  his  political  ambit.  The  Irish  quarrel 
was  ripening  to  the  threat  of  civil  war,  and  being  a 
West  Lancashire  man,  his  sympathies  with  Belfast 
and  Ulster  were  naturally  close.  He  flung  himself 
into  the  wordy  fray,  and  the  more  dangerous  military 
preparations,  with  a  reckless  ardour  which  gave 
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his  opponents  a  handle  against  him  ever  after.  In 
particular,  he  incurred  ridicule  by  enrolling  himself 
a  galloper  in  the  Ulster  Army  of  Volunteers,  and 
the  name  stuck  to  him.  Galloper  Smith  had  a 
quaint  sound,  and  though  no  doubt  many  brave 
men  have  been  gallopers,  there  is  a  hint  of  fustian 
in  the  word.  On  his  own  side  he  certainly  advanced 
his  fortunes  by  his  exploits,  and  was  soon  hand  in 
glove  with  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law. 

It  was  at  about  this  time,  I  believe,  that  his  early 
resolve  to  become  Lord  Chancellor  was  superseded 
by  the  ambition  to  be  Premier.  The  late  Sir  Mark 
Sykes,  in  a  published  letter,  describes  a  conversation 
he  had  with  him  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
during  the  final  debate  on  the  Parliament  Bill,  in 
which  F.E.  told  him  in  as  many  words  that  he 
was  going  eventually  to  lead.  Mark  Sykes  was 
violently  prejudiced  against  him,  and  adds:  “  This 
fellow  with  a  tongue,  and  an  aptitude  for  debate, 
has  no  belief,  no  principle,  and  yet  he  has  some 
power,  for  he  has  outstripped  fairish  men.”  Sus¬ 
picion,  or  abuse,  is  generally  the  portion  of  any 
man  of  simple  birth  who  essays  to  lead  the  Con¬ 
servatives.  When  Mr.  Bonar  Law  became  leader 
there  was  an  outburst  of  wrath  in  Pall  Mall,  where 
he  was  called  “  a  damned  Glasgow  ironmonger.” 
The  record  of  F.E.’s  career  does  not  show  him  to 
be  a  man  of  no  belief  or  principle,  he  seems  to  have 
been  consistently  a  Conservative,  but  his  cynical 
mode  of  speech,  and  lack  of  reserve  in  expressing 
his  private  opinions,  made  him  an  object  of  distrust 
to  serious  men. 
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He  had  been  committed  up  to  the  hilt  to  Ulster, 
and  the  divisions  in  his  Party  during  the  last 
Coalition  were  deepened  by  the  Irish  Treaty,  which 
he  signed.  The  Ulstermen  and  the  Die-hards  in 
their  anger  swore  they  would  never  forgive  him, 
and  Lord  Carson,  bitterly  resenting  the  part  played 
by  his  quondam  galloper,  seemed  to  suggest  that 
it  was  the  action  of  one  who  kicked  away  the  ladder 
by  which  he  had  climbed.  Yet  Lord  Birkenhead’s 
defence  is  a  reasonable  one.  He  maintained  that 
his  interest  in  the  Irish  quarrel  was  entirely  on 
behalf  of  Ulster,  for  whom  he  had  been  ready  to 
take  up  arms,  and  that  when  once  he  was  satisfied 
that  Ulster  was  protected  and  his  party  had  relin¬ 
quished  the  hope  of  re-conquering  the  South,  it 
became  politically  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him 
under  what  regime  Southern  Ireland  chose  to  live. 

At  the  time  of  the  Treaty  he  had  been  Lord 
Chancellor  for  close  on  three  years.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  when  he  formed  his  second  Coalition 
Government  in  1919,  was  determined  that  Lord 
Finlay,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  stubborn  Tory, 
should  not  again  be  included  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
so  offered  the  Woolsack  to  the  Attorney-General. 
Sir  Frederick  Smith  was  loth  to  take  the  post, 
though  it  had  been  his  aim  from  early  manhood. 
He  was  already  in  the  Cabinet  as  Attorney,  and 
wished  so  to  remain,  but  he  was  told  that  the  Cabinet 
seat  would  go  only  with  the  Woolsack,  as  there  was 
to  be  a  reversion  to  the  old  rule  that  Law  Officers 
were  outside.  I  have  heard  that  he  spent  a  night 
of  anxiety  balancing  the  odds,  but  there  is  little 
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doubt  that  he  chose  wisely.  His  chance  of  becom¬ 
ing  Prime  Minister  was  slender.  And  there  was 
consolation  in  the  afterthought  that  if  the  House 
of  Lords  was  to  be  reformed,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
would  have  a  great  role  to  play. 

This  new  ambition  was  frustrated,  but  the  high 
office  which  at  last  he  filled  gave  him  an  opportunity 
commensurate  with  his  talents.  His  great  success 
as  an  advocate  at  the  Bar  had  stressed  one  side  only 
of  his  legal  attainments,  and  many  were  reluctant 
to  admit  his  power  as  a  lawyer  and  judge.  They 
did  not  believe  that  the  peculiar  ability  and  tem¬ 
perament  he  displayed  in  haranguing  common 
juries  would  be  combined  with  the  deep  knowledge 
and  sound  common-sense  that  denote  the  judicial 
faculty.  Yet  in  the  past  he  had  taught  the  law, 
and  had  a  real  grasp  of  its  principles,  as  he  was  to 
prove  in  a  series  of  significant  judgments.  He 
showed  also  an  unwonted  originality  in  serving  the 
interests  of  justice,  for  when  he  found  the  Divorce 
Court  choked  with  arrears  of  business,  he  went 
there  himself,  and  sitting  in  Court,  with  his  mace 
above  him,  dealt  with  scores  of  undefended  cases. 
Acting  thus  as  a  Judge  of  first  instance,  whose 
decisions  might  even  have  been  questioned  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  he  asked  the  other  Judges  to 
follow  his  example,  and  soon  the  whole  force  of 
the  Bench  was  exerted  to  free  the  course  of  justice. 
By  degrees  he  won  high  esteem  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  increased  his  repute  by  several  memor¬ 
able  pronouncements,  such  as  the  speech  on 
divorce,  in  which  he  advanced  in  modern  guise 
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some  of  the  contentions  in  Milton’s  Treatise. 
During  the  war  his  counsel  had  been  greatly  valued, 
and  the  modest  part  he  was  content  to  play,  at  a 
time  when  so  many  politicians  imagined  they  were 
military  strategists,  should  always  be  put  to  his 
credit. 

But  with  his  fall  from  office,  he  flung  away  many 
of  his  advantages,  and  seemed  to  rage  against  the 
scheme  of  things  which  had  played  him  false, 
lashing  the  Peers  in  platform  diatribe  which 
brought  him  into  some  contempt.  I  remember  the 
sequel  to  one  angry  speech  of  his,  in  which  he  had 
compared  Lords  Salisbury  and  Selborne  to  the 
“  Dolly  sisters.”  The  next  morning  a  reporter 
waited  on  Lord  Salisbury  to  ask  his  opinion  of  the 
episode,  and,  after  a  moment’s  reflection,  he  said, 
“  I  think  Lord  Birkenhead  is  a  bad  loser.”  It  was 
a  devastating  reply  to  the  inconsequent  taunt. 
Perhaps  there  has  been  something  of  the  spoilt 
child  of  fortune  about  Lord  Birkenhead,  and  his 
reverses  were  needed  to  discipline  a  nature  whose 
generous  instincts  are  sometimes  masked.  By 
giving  the  rein  to  his  headstrong  temperament,  he 
aroused  a  prejudice  which  has  sometimes  robbed 
him  of  fair  treatment.  The  passage  in  his  Rectorial 
address  at  Glasgow,  in  which  he  said  “  the  world 
continues  to  offer  glittering  prizes  to  those  who 
have  stout  hearts  and  sharp  swords,”  was  seized 
on  with  glee  by  his  enemies  as  an  instance  of  a 
cynical  spirit  which  the  war  should  have  cured.  In 
fact,  the  context  shows  that  it  was  a  melancholy 
prophecy  that  mankind  would  continue  to  settle 
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their  disputes  by  resort  to  arms,  and  a  warning 
that  there  was  the  m6re  reason  to  abstain  from 
provocation. 

When  he  was  rallied  to  the  Government  fold  by 
Mr.  Baldwin,  his  Party  were  strong’y  averse  from 
his  holding  again  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  to  him  it  was  no  deprivation.  Not  only  was 
he  at  that  time  attracted  by  the  scope  of  the  India 
Office,  but,  truth  to  tell,  it  had  wearied  him  to  sit 
hour  after  hour  on  the  Woolsack,  in  tight  cloth 
breeches,  listening  to  dull  speeches.  The  office  was 
actually  offered  him  for  the  second  time  after  Lord 
Cave’s  death,  when  Sir  Douglas  Hogg  at  first 
refused  to  go  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  offer 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  formality,  and  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  he  remained  at  the  India  Office.  Him¬ 
self  a  man  of  wit,  and  lively  mind,  he  neither  suffers 
fools  gladly,  nor  loves  work  for  its  own  sake.  He 
has  striven  and  worked  as  hard  as  any  man,  and 
would  now  take  a  little  ease.  The  spacious  problems 
of  India  have  left  him  time  to  ride  his  horses  at 
Charlton  in  the  early  morning,  and  to  play  tennis 
with  his  friends.  And  if  the  City  lures  him,  it  must 
also  be  on  these  terms.  After  all,  had  the  wheel  of 
Fortune  brought  him  the  Premiership,  he  would 
have  had  to  work  like  a  galley  slave,  and  might 
have  been  incredibly  bored. 
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There  is  scope  for  caricaturing  Mr.  Amery,  our 
Colonial  Secretary,  who  keeps  aflame  the  torch 
that  Joseph  Chamberlain  lit.  He  is  very  short  in 
stature,  and  square  built — not  the  physical  type  to 
dominate,  always  an  unlucky  drawback  in  a  public 
man.  In  days  gone  by  a  small  man,  by  riding  a 
horse  and  flaunting  a  cloak,  could  impress  the 
observer,  but  in  these  days  of  conventional  attire 
and  automobiles  no  camouflage  is  possible.  Still 
Mr.  Amery  holds  himself  erect,  and  makes  the 
most  of  his  inches.  In  his  eager,  quizzical  face  there 
is  a  resolute  look.  He  is  sturdy  and  straightforward, 
that  is  the  true  character  of  the  man.  The  cari¬ 
catures  misrepresent  his  actions,  and  depict  him 
as  an  intriguer.  A  legend  persists  that  he  pulled 
the  strings,  and  was  the  power  behind  the  throne 
when  Mr.  Baldwin  plunged  the  country  into  the 
Tariff  election  of  1923*  I  have  shown  in  my  study 
of  Mr.  Baldwin  that  this  was  not  the  case.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  decision  to  go  all  out  for  a  general 
Tariff  in  that  election  came  as  a  surprise  to  him  ;  and 
although,  naturally,  he  flung  himself  into  the 
struggle  con  amove ,  he  was  one  of  those  who  rather 
thought  the  country  needed  a  little  more  education 
on  the  theme. 
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To-day,  so  far  from  pulling  the  strings  in  the 
Cabinet  on  the  Tariff  issue,  he  occupies  rather  an 
isolated  position.  From  time  to  time,  it  is  said, 
he  raises  the  question,  but  his  colleagues  turn  a 
deaf  ear,  some  suggesting  that  he  has  “  a  bee  in 
his  bonnet.”  The  reports  from  the  country  that 
the  huge  industrial  areas  cannot  be  converted  to  a 
comprehensive  Protectionist  tariff,  rule  the  situation, 
and  the  Cabinet  will  not  even  include  steel  and  iron 
in  the  official  safeguarding  policy,  having  devised 
instead,  the  de-rating  scheme.  But  Mr.  Amery  is 
patient;  he  is  indulgent  to  their  short  sight.  He 
regards  the  de-rating  Budget  as  only  an  instalment, 
though  on  the  right  lines.  He  is  not  now  an 
all-or-nothing  man,  and  will  make  this  concession 
to  weakness,  that  there  may  be  more  than  one  way 
to  forward  his  policy.  He  would  be  ready  to  get 
his  tariff  gradually,  by  a  succession  of  compromise 
measures,  if  that  proved  the  more  feasible  plan. 
His  mind  remains  consistent,  however,  and  he 
rather  despises  the  compromise.  Imperial  unity 
is  his  political  religion,  and  the  tariff  an  essential 
part  of  the  machinery.  In  his  heart  he  would 
prefer  a  great  campaign  in  the  country  to  popularise 
his  objective.  Although  Joseph  Chamberlain  failed, 
he  believes  a  new  campaign  would  succeed,  and 
would  lead  us  into  the  promised  land. 

The  other  allegations  of  his  tendency  to  intrigue 
are  based  on  two  episodes,  his  action  at  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  in  countering  the  Geddes  scheme  of 
economies,  and  the  part  he  played  in  rallying  the 
Under  Secretaries  to  the  attack  on  the  Coalition. 
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I  do  not  think  the  evidence  supports  the  allegations. 
The  Cabinet,  when  they  decided  to  publish  in 
1922  the  famous  “axe”  report  of  the  Geddes 
Committee,  agreed  also  that  Ministers  whose 
Departments  were  criticised  might  explain  their 
estimates.  The  Admiralty  was  threatened  with 
severe  reductions.  Lord  Lee,  the  First  Lord,  was 
at  Washington,  and  Mr.  Amery,  the  Financial 
Secretary,  upholding  the  Service  contention  that 
the  economists  had  erred  in  their  comparisons, 
managed  to  publish  the  Admiralty  reply  on  the 
same  day  that  the  Geddes  report  appeared.  This 
was  smart  work,  but  it  was  within  the  letter  of  the 
law.  In  the  other  case,  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
and  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  sought  to  commit  the 
Conservatives  to  a  fourth  period  of  Coalition,  and 
Mr.  Amery  gathered  together  the  Under  Secre¬ 
taries  at  a  luncheon  party  and  pledged  them  to 
demand  terms  from  their  leaders,  it  was  in  a  sense 
an  intrigue.  But  it  would  be  more  accurate  to 
describe  it  as  a  revolt,  to  which  three-quarters  of 
the  Conservative  Party  were  then  confederate. 

His  course  in  life  has  been  direct,  and  there  is 
a  note  of  simplicity  about  him.  His  physical  sports 
keep  him  young.  As  a  lad  he  was  a  fine  cross¬ 
country  runner,  and  a  champion  in  the  gymnasium. 
To-day  he  climbs  mountains.  Two  years  ago, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  he  climbed  for  twenty 
hours  on  the  Matterhorn,  as  the  Alpine  journal 
attests,  and  he  has  scaled  peaks  innumerable.  He 
is  an  adept,  too,  at  ski-ing,  and  sails  a  boat.  His 
mind  is  keen.  He  has  kept  up  his  classics,  and 
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read  the  Odyssey  again  in  the  Greek  when  he  flew 
over  Iraq.  He  is  a  good  linguist.  In  South  Africa 
he  picked  up  the  old  Taal  language,  now  called 
the  Afrikaans,  and  on  his  recent  Dominion  tour 
used  it  to  good  effect  at  Stellenbosch,  while  at 
Quebec  he  opened  his  speeches  in  French. 

In  his  career,  through  journalism  to  the  Treasury 
bench,  there  is  much  that  is  instructive.  After 
Balliol,  and  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls,  quite  the 
right  introduction,  he  began  to  fit  himself  by  travel 
and  study  for  a  diplomatic  career.  That  was  his 
earliest  ambition.  It  was  diverted  in  this  wise. 
Thinking  to  cover  some  of  his  expenses  in  an 
expedition  to  the  Balkans  and  Austro-Hungary,  he 
went  straight  to  Mr.  C.  P.  Scott,  at  Manchester, 
and  offered  to  write  him  articles.  He  confessed 


his  ignorance  of  journalism,  but  so  impressed  the 
doyen  of  the  craft  that  he  got  a  cheque  on  account 
for  j£ioo.  He  had  already  begun  the  study  of 
Turkish  and  Serbian,  and  was  plunged  in  the  history 
of  the  Near  East,  when  at  Vienna  he  met  Lavino 
of  the  Times ,  whom  he  also  impressed.  Lavino 
sang  his  praises  as  a  foreign  correspondent  to  the 
Times  hierarchy  in  London  to  such  purpose  that 
soon  after  he  was  invited  to  come  into  the  office 
and  act  as  understudy  to  Mr.  Valentine  Chirol, 
in  the  editing  of  the  foreign  news  side  of  the  paper. 

This  was  a  great  chance  for  any  young  man 
eager  to  pursue  the  study  of  public  affairs.  He 
promptly  seized  it,  and  dropped  the  idea  of  diplo¬ 
macy.  The  connection  lasted  ten  years.  It  was  of 
great  service  to  him.  It  enlarged  his  studies,  and 
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gave  him  direct  interest  not  only  in  foreign  affairs, 
but  in  military  strategy,  for  he  was  sent  to  South 
Africa  to  organise  the  news  service  during  the  Boer 
War.  He  was  actually  in  the  Dutch  camp  when 
the  war  broke  out,  having  obtained  Joubert’s  assent 
to  the  audacious  proposal  that  he  should  act  as 
British  war  correspondent  with  the  Boers.  He 
left  under  threat  of  being  shot.  After  the  war  his  ex¬ 
perience  enabled  him  to  edit  the  Times  history  of  the 
South  African  War,  which  made  him  better  known. 

Imperial  unity  and  economics  are  his  central 
thought.  Nurtured  almost  from  childhood  on  such 
books  as  Seeley’s  Expansion  of  England ,  and  Froude’s 
Oceana ,  he  desires  a  really  effective  system  of 
Imperial  Preference,  believing  it  possible.  His 
mind  has  always  been  Imperialist.  During  the 
Boer  War  he  had  flirted  with  Liberal  Imperialism, 
but  when  Joseph  Chamberlain  opened  his  Tariff 
campaign  in  1903,  Mr.  Amery  embraced  it  whole 
heartedly.  This  was  his  gospel,  too.  He  had 
always  been  opposed  to  laissez-faire  economics,  and 
on  theoretical  grounds  was  opposed  to  Free  Trade 
long  before  the  Great  War.  He  is  unmoved  by 
the  fact  that  the  Empire  was  linked  in  that  war 
without  the  bonds  of  tariff.  He  wishes  to  knit  it 
closer.  The  Chamberlain  message  satisfies  both 
sides  of  his  policy  still.  In  his  speeches  he  prefers 
to  advance  Conservatism  as  a  logical  and  positive 
creed,  rather  than  to  preach  anti-Socialism.  He 
throws  his  influence  into  the  scale  against  class 
divisions,  disliking  that  vested  interests  should  be 
ranged  against  the  workers’  Socialist  party.  Imperial 
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unity  in  the  nation’s  interest,  and  tariffs  for  the 
protection  of  our  industries,  should  in  his  view 
be  a  workman’s  substitute  for  Socialism.  He 
fought  his  first  election,  in  1 906,  on  the  Tariff,  and 
he  had  to  fight  three  more  contests  before  he  got  a 
Birmingham  seat  in  1 9 1 1 .  He  has  shown  the  same 
tenacity  since. 

The  Great  War  gave  him  opportunity.  He  was 
already  in  the  saddle  as  a  public  man.  Two  years 
of  war  service  in  different  fields  was  followed  by  a 
Secretaryship  to  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  and  a 
staff  appointment  at  the  Versailles  War  Council. 
It  was  but  a  short  step  to  the  Under  Secretaryship 
of  the  Colonies.  Men’s  fortunes  moved  rapidly  in 
those  days  if  the  foot  was  on  the  ladder.  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  gave  him  his  heart’s  desire  in  the  autumn 
of  1922,  by  making  him  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  and  so  he  figured  in  the  Cabinet  list  of 
offices  as  first  sent  out,  with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
at  the  Admiralty.  But  at  the  last  moment  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  found  that  all  the  heads  of  the  fighting 
services  were  in  the  Lords,  and  hurriedly  inter¬ 
changed  the  appointments  to  the  Admiralty  and 
the  Colonies.  That  was  how  Mr.  Amery  became 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

For  the  realisation  of  his  chief  ambition  he  had 
not  long  to  wait.  He  is  now  the  chief  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  patiently  hoping  that  the  time  may  soon 
be  ripe  for  that  wider  Imperial  policy  which  he  has 
never  relinquished.  His  Party,  he  maintains,  has 
never  abjured  it,  and  waits  only  until  the  country 
is  sufficiently  educated.  It  is  not  a  popular  attitude. 
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His  obstinacy  in  thus  clinging  to  the  full  tariff 
policy  causes  not  only  his  opponents,  but  some  of 
his  associates  to  deny  him  foresight.  Indeed,  his 
view  may  be  antiquated  for  more  reasons  than  one, 
as  the  ideal  of  Imperialism  received  deep  wounds 
in  the  war.  But,  apart  from  this,  even  his  opponents 
may  acknowledge  that  as  Dominion  Secretary  he 
has  displayed  both  courage  and  diplomacy.  He 
was  widely  criticised  for  standing  out  against  the 
Turks  in  the  Mosul  dispute,  but  the  result  proved 
that  the  Turkish  threat  was  bluff,  and  our  prestige 
in  the  Near  East  was  increased.  His  Dominion 
tour  was  an  undoubted  advantage  to  our  Imperial 
relations.  It  was  a  very  one-sided  arrangement  to 
require  the  attendance  of  the  Dominion  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  Imperial  Conferences  in  London 
without  any  reciprocal  visit.  Mr.  Amery  has 
restored  the  balance,  and  set  an  example  to  all  future 
holders  of  his  office. 

He  went  to  South  Africa  at  a  critical  moment, 
during  the  Flag  controversy,  and,  while  naturally 
avoiding  all  reference  to  it,  his  friendly  influence 
contributed  to  the  atmosphere  of  settlement.  The 
Empire  problem  to  which  he  addressed  himself 
during  six  months’  personal  intercourse  with 
Dominion  statesmen  was  the  recognition  by  the 
Imperial  Conference  of  the  principle  of  equal 
status.  It  was  feared  by  some  that  this  would 
have  a  centrifugal  tendency,  but  he  succeeded  in 
focusing  opinion  on  the  wider  opportunity  it 
afforded  of  free  co-operation  in  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  foreign  policy,  and  defence. 
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It  is  some  time  now  since  the  political  world  dis¬ 
covered  that  Sir  William  Joynson-Hicks  is  a  man 
who  gets  things  done.  This  makes  his  political 
opponents  angry,  for  the  things  that  he  does  are 
for  the  most  part  exactly  what  they  do  not  want. 
He  is  a  pure  Conservative,  a  strong  Imperialist, 
and  an  impenitent  Protectionist.  England  is  for 
the  English,  and  there  must  be  no  truck  with  aliens 
unless  they  conform.  He  naturally  does  not  con¬ 
strue  stability  and  firm  government  in  the  Liberal 
sense,  but  he  stands  for  those  principles.  In  his 
public  life  he  has  always  stood  for  principles  as 
against  expediency.  With  him  a  thing  is  either 
right,  or  it  is  wrong,  and  it  behoves  us  to  get  on 
with  it.  He  is  a  forthright  man,  disliking  com¬ 
promise. 

The  Home  Secretary’s  opponents,  who  are  many, 
when  they  belittle  him,  as  they  sometimes  do, 
underrate  his  force.  Looking  backward  for  an 
analogy,  I  seem  to  find  one  in  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith. 
Both  are  examples  of  hard  working  practical 
business  men  of  the  middle  class  who  reach  high 
office  and  influence  in  the  Conservative  Party.  In 
both  we  find  a  deep  religious  strain.  With  a  real 
sense  of  public  duty,  both  of  them  earned  advance¬ 
ment.  I  think,  however,  Sir  William  has  a  sense 
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of  humour  denied  to  Mr.  Smith,  though  he  is  so 
much  in  earnest  about  so  many  things  that  he  does 
not  give  it  play.  It  flashes  out  now  and  then  in 
debate. 

To  dwell  entirely  on  his  political  career  would 
be  to  get  out  of  focus.  Sir  William  Joynson-Hicks 
is  the  leader  of  the  Evangelicals,  and  a  bulwark 
against  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  is  surely  as 
redoubtable  a  capacity  as  that  of  Home  Secretary 
during  the  General  Strike.  With  him  it  is  a  life¬ 
long  devotion.  He  stands  for  the  Reformation, 
and  a  Protestant  Church.  He  is  rather  suspicious 
of  Bishops,  I  fancy.  Bishops  are  all  very  well, 
as  long  as  they  maintain  the  old  Evangelical 
principles.  But  do  they  ?  By  a  curious  fortune 
the  main  streams  of  his  mental  life  have  been 
joined  during  the  last  two  years,  for  he  has  been 
the  protagonist  in  Parliament  of  the  Protestants 
who  opposed  the  reformed  Prayer  Book.  On  both 
occasions  when  the  Commons  had  to  take  their 
decision,  his  speeches,  so  fair  to  opponents,  and  so 
pregnant  with  sincerity,  were  a  chief  factor  in  the 
defeat  of  the  deposited  Book.  He  was  ably  sup¬ 
ported  by  Sir  Thomas  Inskip,  and  but  for  their 
intervention  the  measure  might  have  been  passed. 
Sir  William’s  opposition  was  restrained,  but  he  was 
moved  to  the  depths,  not  only  because  he  loves 
the  old  Prayer  Book,  but  because  he  fears  the  new 
one  would  be  used  as  a  stepping-stone  by  Anglo- 
Catholics  towards  other  changes  savouring  of 
Rome. 

He  began  his  active  life  as  William  Hicks,  going 
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straight  from  the  Merchant  Taylors’  School  to  a 
firm  of  solicitors  to  be  articled.  As  soon  as  his 
time  was  up,  he  took  an  office  of  his  own  in  the  City, 
put  up  his  brass  plate,  and  waited  for  work.  From 
an  old  friend  who  knew  him  in  those  days  I  have 
gleaned  a  few  particulars,  which  have  a  quaint 
Dickensian  flavour.  The  staff  consisted  of  one 
office  boy,  at  five  shillings  a  week.  Each  morning 
Mr.  Hicks  asked  the  staff  for  the  letters,  and  for  a 
long  time  the  staff  replied,  “  No  letters  this  morn¬ 
ing,  sir.”  That  office  boy,  I  hear,  is  now  the 
senior  clerk  in  the  firm.  The  work  came  along,  by 
degrees, — family  and  commercial  work. 

But  there  was  another  interest  besides  the 
anxieties  of  the  office.  Sir  William  from  a  boy  was 
earnest  in  temperance  work — he  took  the  pledge 
when  he  was  fourteen,  and  has  now  been  a  pledged 
teetotaller  for  forty-nine  years.  As  soon  as  he 
came  of  age  he  began  to  speak  on  the  temperance 
platform  for  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Police  Court  Mission.  This  work  he  carried  on 
for  nine  years,  travelling  up  and  down  the  country, 
learning,  incidentally,  to  be  a  good  platform  speaker. 
Political  speaking  followed.  Among  other  engage¬ 
ments,  he  spoke  for  the  Conservatives  in  North-East 
Manchester,  where  the  President  of  the  Association 
was  Mr.  Joynson.  Friendships  were  formed,  and 
then  a  closer  tie.  On  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Joynson,  he  added  her  name  to  his. 

Five  years  later  he  contested  a  division,  when  he 
was  thirty-five.  But  it  was  not  until  he  was  forty- 
three  that  he  was  first  elected  to  the  House  of 
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Commons,  for  North-West  Manchester,  a  late  age 
for  a  budding  Cabinet  Minister.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain  was  forty  when  he  was  first  returned.  North- 
West  Manchester  was  a  sensational  contest  in  1908, 
Mr.  Joynson-Hicks  defeating  Mr.  Churchill,  who 
had  to  flee  to  Dundee.  The  winning  side,  on  the 
night  of  the  poll,  seized  the  victor  at  the  town  hall, 
and  carried  him  on  their  shoulders  into  the  square. 
A  very  uncomfortable  ordeal,  it  looked,  I  remember. 
The  country  had  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the 
election,  so  that  Mr.  Joynson-Hicks  began  his 
Commons  career  with  an  advantage. 

In  the  years  preceding,  interests  had  accumulated. 
Christian  and  philanthropic  work  always  made 
demands  on  his  time;  the  Zenana  and  other 
missions,  the  Church  Assembly,  the  National  Church 
League.  Later  on,  he  made  striking  use  of  his 
connection  with  Christian  missions  when  collecting 
evidence  on  the  Amritsar  affair  in  India.  He  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  motoring,  taking  part  in  the 
early  trials,  and  became  identified  with  the  Motor 
Union,  and  afterwards  with  the  Automobile  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Thus,  from  the  first,  he  was  the  motorists’ 
He  also  took  a  practical  interest  in  aviation. 
He  has  not  changed  much  in  appearance  since  he 
began  the  arduous  public  life.  Upright,  slim,  well 
dressed,  clean  shaven,  with  just  a  hint  of  pertness 
in  the  features,  a  ready  smile,  and  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye*  ^he  prevailing  note  is  good  humour,  he  is 
an  amiable  man.  But,  as  is  plain,  he  is  also  earnest 
and  pertinacious. 

He  had  need  of  these  qualities  during  the  fifteen 
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years  in  opposition  which  awaited  him.  None  the 
less,  and  provided  one  comes  out  of  the  wood  eventu¬ 
ally,  there  could  be  no  better  training  for  Parlia¬ 
mentarian  or  Minister.  The  great  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment  of  our  time  gave  him  plenty  of  opportunities 
to  fight  for  Conservatism.  And  he,  in  turn,  gave 
himself  to  the  fray,  realising  from  the  first  that 
Parliament  is  a  jealous  mistress.  He  nearly  always 
came  down  to  questions,  returning  to  his  office  if 
need  be.  He  took  part  in  the  activities  of  his  party. 
Among  other  movements,  he  joined  the  Unionist 
Social  Reform  Committee,  regarding  it  as  an 
antidote  to  Socialism,  which  he  hates. 

Then  came  the  war.  He  raised  two  battalions, 
and  played  his  part  in  the  multifarious  organising 
activities  befitting  men  of  non-fighting  age.  But 
he  was  ever  against  the  Coalition.  He  could  not 
stomach  the  pure  milk  of  Conservatism  diluted.  He 
roused  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  to  fierce  anger  with 
a  no  confidence  motion  on  a  Wednesday  evening. 
He  was  almost  the  original  Die-hard,  writing  to 
the  Times  to  condemh  the  Government  and  to  call 
the  Tories  out  of  the  Coalition  some  two  years 
before  the  formation  of  the  famous  Die-hard  group, 
of  which  he  became  a  prominent  leader.  Certainly 
he  got  himself  disliked  at  that  time  by  Conservative 
Ministers, — with  whom  he  is  now  working  in 
amity — but  he  also  won  much  respect  by  such 
sturdy  independence.  His  Party  were  with  him 
when  he  pressed  for  the  internment  of  enemy 
aliens,  and  for  air  reprisals.  He  roused  the 
Government  to  the  need  of  better  air  defence.  On 
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this,  as  quondam  chairman  of  the  Parliamentary 
Air  Committee,  he  spoke  with  some  authority  ; 
and  his  was  the  only  Conservative  voice  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  at  the  time  the  debt  the  country  owed  to  the 
late  Lord  Cowdray  for  his  work  at  the  Air  Board. 

The  Amritsar  affair  comes  next.  General  Dyer’s 
“whiff  of  grape  shot”  was  in  April,  1919.  It 
profoundly  stirred  public  opinion.  To  many 
Conservatives  it  was  the  sign  of  the  strong  hand 
to  avert  rebellion  ;  to  Liberals  and  Labour  it  was 
a  terrible  outrage  on  liberty.  Sir  William  Joynson- 
Hicks  went  to  India  to  collect  the  evidence  for 
himself.  The  debate  in  the  Commons  did  not 
come  on  till  July  the  8th,  1920.  In  the  meantime 
General  Dyer  had  been  removed,  after  inquiry,  and 
the  Army  Council  had  concurred  in  his  banish¬ 
ment.  The  memorable  speech  in  the  debate  was 
Sir  William’s,  the  best  he  has  ever  made  in  the 
House,  it  is  said.  I  did  not  hear  it,  and  have  looked 
up  the  Hansard  report.  The  circumstances  are  now 
a  little  musty,  but  the  speech  stands  out,  vivid, 
arresting,  packed  with  evidence.  I  do  not  find  that 
this  speech  was  really  answered  in  the  debate.  The 
point  was  whether  a  state  of  rebellion  existed,  and 
whether  Amritsar  saved  Lahore.  The  English 
missionaries  said  rebellion  was  imminent.  Sir 
William  gave  their  evidence,  and  though  defeated, 
his  attack  paved  the  way  to  Edwin  Montagu’s 
subsequent  downfall. 

When  the  Conservatives  at  last  came  into  office 
Sir  William  had  what  looked  like  a  run  of  luck, 
but  it  would  be  fairer  to  say  that  his  pent-up 
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abilities  at  last  found  their  outlet.  In  one  office 
after  another  which  he  filled  he  did  something 
notable.  As  Secretary  to  the  Overseas  Trade 
Department  he  straightened  out  the  terrible  muddle 
in  which  the  great  Wembley  Exhibition  had  been 
involved.  As  Postmaster-General  for  seventy-one 
days,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  broadcasting- 
development,  and  established  the  huge  wireless 
station  at  Rugby.  Mr.  Baldwin,  when  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Premiership,  insisted  that  “  Jix,”  as 
he  is  familiarly  called,  should  be  Financial  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  In 
this  capacity  he  carried  Mr.  Baldwin’s  Budget 
through  the  Commons,  with  much  Parliamentary 
skill.  He  became  a  leader  in  the  House,  getting 
on  terms  with  his  opponents,  and  winning  their 
good  will. 

The  General  Election  and  the  Labour  Government 
intervened.  In  a  year,  the  Conservative  Party  was 
back  in  greater  power.  Sir  William — he  made  no 
secret  of  it — wished  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer.  But  he  had  to  be  content  with  the  Home 
Office.  It  is,  after  all,  one  of  the  greatest  offices 
of  State.  At  first  he  got  too  busy,  remembering, 
perhaps,  his  former  Ministerial  successes.  London’s 
night  clubs  were  to  be  transformed,  but  he  was 
chaffed  out  of  this  by  his  restive  colleagues,  who 
dislike  attempts  either  to  discipline  or  cosset  the 
people.  He  learnt  again  to  wait.  The  coal  stoppage 
came,  with  threat  of  a  general  strike  looming. 
The  Home  Secretary  set  himself  to  perfect  all  the 
pigeon-holed  plans  against  this  danger.  He  did 
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some  excellent  organising,  and  when  the  General 
Strike  came,  he  ruled  England  for  nine  days  from 
the  Home  Office. 

One  night,  as  I  heard  the  story,  two  of  his 
Cabinet  colleagues  came  to  him  and  said  the  London 
docks  must  be  opened.  London  was  short  of  flour 
and  other  necessities.  Disaster  was  at  hand.  He 
took  instant  decisions  as  soon  as  he  could  get  in 
touch  with  his  colleagues  concerned.  There  should 
be  no  failure.  Horse,  foot,  and  artillery  marched 
on  the  docks  the  next  morning,  and  all  went  accord¬ 
ing  to  plan.  Not  a  shot  was  fired.  But  if  a  weak 
force  had  been  sent,  there  would  have  been  trouble. 
Sir  William  had  found  himself  again. 

Since  then  the  Home  Secretary  has  won  some 
notable  victories,  committed  several  political  in¬ 
discretions,  and  extricated  himself  from  more 
than  one  awkward  dilemma.  He  took  on  himself 
the  responsibility  for  the  Arcos  raid,  with  its 
immediate  sequel  of  the  breach  with  the  Soviet 
which  he  had  long  urged.  He  carried  through  the 
Landlords’  and  Tenants’  Bill  against  powerful  oppo¬ 
sition  on  his  own  side.  It  seems  he  is  a  growing 
force,  and  he  preens  himself  on  it  with  a  simple 
vanity  which  hurts  no  one.  He  upheld  in  the 
Cabinet  his  pledge,  supplementary  to  Mr.  Baldwin’s, 
that  women  should  be  given  the  vote  at  twenty-one, 
and  gracefully  piloted  the  Franchise  Bill  through 
Parliament. 

By  his  ready  address  he  disarmed  the  hostility 
of  the  parties  when  he  was  involved  in  the  police 
muddle  in  the  case  of  Miss  Savidge.  Presently, 
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however,  he  was  in  hot  water  for  announcing  Lord 
Byng’s  appointment  in  terms  which  seemed  to 
imply  a  reflection  on  the  police,  and  incurred 
something  like  a  rebuke  from  the  Premier  for 
sprightly  references  to  public  affairs  which  would 
have  been  more  seemly  from  a  back-bencher. 
But  neither  his  colleagues  nor  the  public  are  anxious 
to  blame  him,  for  when  they  are  dull  or  depressed, 
like  a  benevolent  physician  he  prescribes  a  little 
amusement,  indeed  he  offers  it  himself,  entertaining 
the  patients  with  his  lively  sallies.  He  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  bedside  manner.  If  he  were  less  affable  he  might 
be  formidable,  but  then  he  would  not  be  Jix. 
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There  are  few  men  in  high  place  so  little  understood 
by  the  ordinary  observer  as  Mr.  Bridgeman.  His 
quiet  and  sometimes  halting  speech,  his  bland  and 
unconcerned  manner,  his  tired  smile  and  air  of 
gentlemanly  boredom,  have  deceived  many  who 
are  unaware  how  formidable  a  factor  he  is.  His 
advice  is  valued  in  the  Cabinet,  and  although  he 
will  retire  from  the  House  of  Commons  at  the 
General  Election,  his  friends  hope  that  he  will  go 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
if  his  health  permits  he  will  continue  to  be  an 
influence  in  the  inner  counsels  of  his  Party. 

Short  of  stature,  with  a  certain  roundness  of' 
figure,  and  smooth,  rosy  face,  there  is,  at  sixty-three, 
something  boyish  in  his  appearance,  and  in  truth 
it  may  be  said  of  him  that  the  boy  was  father  to 
the  man.  That  lounging,  and  apparently  careless 
manner  of  his,  which  masks  the  concentrated  study 
and  effort  of  private  hours,  is  Eton.  So,  too,  is 
the  restraint  on  the  emotions,  the  control  of  temper. 
He  is  Etonian  to  the  backbone.  He  was  once 
captain  of  the  Oppidans,  and  his  three  sons  have 
all  been  captains  of  the  Oppidans,  a  unique  record. 
But  of  more  moment  than  any  scholastic  triumphs, 
or  his  prowess  in  cricket  and  football,  was  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Bridgeman  was  one  of  Dr.  Warre’s  boys. 
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That  remarkable  man  was  his  Housemaster,  and 
did  not  become  Headmaster  till  after  Bridgeman 
had  left.  The  motto  of  the  House  was  “  Together.” 
Warre  hated  the  spirit  of  emulation  ;  his  House 
was  to  him  only  a  piece  of  the  great  School,  just  as 
that  was  only  a  small  piece  of  the  British  Empire. 
To  play  up  and  pull  together,  to  respond  always  to 
the  call  of  duty,  but  never  to  push  oneself,  this  was 
the  spirit  with  which  the  boys  were  imbued. 

With  an  exceptional  master  like  Warre,  and 
with  boys  who  come  to  the  school  prepared  for  its 
influences  by  their  home  life,  the  resultant  is  often 
extraordinarily  good,  and  still  justifies  the  Duke  of 
Wellington’s  apothegm.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
grafting  of  the  Eton  traditions  on  inferior  natures 
is  sometimes  unpleasant.  Bridgeman  is  the  best 
product  of  Eton.  His  home  life  and  antecedents 
were  such  as  to  make  him  receptive  to  Warre’s 
training.  His  father  was  a  rector  in  Shropshire, 
his  grandfather  was  the  second  Earl  of  Bradford, 
the  present  holder  of  the  title  being  his  cousin, 
and  his  lineage  goes  back  through  Bradfords,  and 
Newports,  and  Bridgemans  for  centuries.  In  the 
long  and  honourable  roll  there  are  eminent  soldiers 
and  sailors,  churchmen,  lawyers,  and  what  not. 
The  family  settled  in  Shropshire  at  an  early 
period,  and  is,  of  course,  rooted  in  the  landowning 
tradition.  Although  as  the  son  of  a  younger 
son  William  Clive  Bridgeman  has  but  a  modest 
acreage  of  his  own,  and  has  known  the  difficulty  of 
making  two  ends  meet,  he  is  indubitably  a  squire. 

At  Eton,  and  afterwards  at  Cambridge,  he 
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gathered  friends.  He  has  a  gift  for  friendship, 
which  his  social  advantages  enabled  him  to  cultivate. 
As  a  youngster  he  meant  to  go  into  the  diplomatic 
service,  but  when  he  left  Trinity  his  father  was  very 
ill  for  several  years,  and  he  relinquished  an  ambition 
which  would  have  taken  him  from  home.  Instead, 
he  looked  round  to  see  how  he  could  fit  himself 
for  public  life  here,  and  got  a  secretaryship  first  to 
Lord  Knutsford  at  the  Colonial  Office,  and,  later, 
to  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  at  the  Treasury. 
Many  doors  were  open  to  him,  and  as  a  private 
secretary  to  Ministers  of  rank  he  had  opportunities 
of  extending  his  circle.  He  became  known  to  the 
influential  people,  and  they  retained  their  interest 
in  him,  for  he  is  unassuming,  and  has  personal 
charm.  This  was  but  an  introduction,  and  pres¬ 
ently  his  desire  to  learn  the  conduct  of  municipal 
affairs  took  him  first  to  the  Marylebone  Vestry  and 
then  to  the  London  School  Board,  on  which  he 
served  as  member  for  Hackney  for  six  or  seven 
years.  Such  service  is  often  looked  on  as  but  a 
stepping-stone  to  Parliament.  But  it  is  characteristic 
of  Bridgeman  that  when  he  discovered  real  useful¬ 
ness  in  his  School  Board  Work, — he  is  fond  of 
children,  and  has  always  been  interested  in  them, — 
he  stuck  to  it,  and  refused  to  stand  for  a  constituency 
in  1900,  although  he  had  had  two  shots  at 
Parliament. 

Before  he  was  returned  for  Owestry,  he  had 
found  time  to  broaden  his  outlook  by  a  voyage  round 
the  world.  His  progress  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  slow,  and  it  took  him  five  years  to  become 
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a  Unionist  Whip.  He  was  appointed  a  Govern¬ 
ment  Whip  in  the  first  Coalition,  after  which  he 
filled  various  minor  offices,  with  a  complete  absence 
of  ostentation.  He  rarely  spoke,  and  when  he  did 
was  a  man  of  few  words,  although  he  worked  hard 
to  master  his  subjects,  and  his  direct  mind  and 
classical  scholarship  gave  him  the  power  to  express 
himself  effectively.  Oratory  and  rhetoric  were  out 
of  his  line,  but  he  developed  a  gift  of  dry  humour. 
To  demonstrate  some  absurdity,  he  would  advance 
it,  whimsically,  as  a  solemn  statement  of  fact,  and 
not  till  the  end  would  his  hearers  realise  that  he 
was  “  pulling  their  leg.”  He  also  learnt  to  keep 
his  secrets,  and  in  conversation  became  an  adept 
in  presenting  the  bland  face  of  ignorance,  or  in 
answering  one  question  by  another. 

These  artifices  notwithstanding,  all  who  know 
him  say  he  is  straight  as  a  die.  His  opponents 
think  of  him  as  a  hide-bound  Tory,  but  they  do  not 
question  his  honesty.  His  Toryism  is  of  the 
Disraeli  type,  which  not  only  stands  for  Empire 
and  Constitution  but  embraces  social  amelioration. 
So  he  set  up  Welfare  Committees  in  the  mines,  and 
in  his  first  important  office  passed  a  Workmen  s 
Compensation  Act  which  deserved  more  notice 
than  it  received,  and  drafted  the  Factories  Bill, 
which  has  since  been  a  legacy  of  trouble  to  the 
Tory  industrial  group,  nick-named  the  “  forty 
thieves.”  During  his  time  of  Ministerial  probation 
he  was  of  those  who  are  content  to  do  the  donkey 
work  without  grumbling.  That  he  was  sincere 
and  disinterested  was  appreciated.  He  gained 
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considerable  influence  in  his  Party,  and  his  wife, 
Dame  Caroline,  helped  him.  She  also  is  a  per¬ 
sonality,  and  later  was  the  first  woman  to  preside 
over  the  Conservative  party,  which  she  did  very 
successfully  at  the  Scarborough  Conference.  For 
some  years  before  Mr.  Bridgeman  went  to  the 
Home  Office  it  was  felt  by  Conservatives  that  he 
ought  to  be  in  the  Cabinet.  Not  a  few  of  his 
opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  were  still  unable  to 
reckon  him  up  ;  they  were  mystified  by  his  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  Eton  manner,  and  thought  he  was  a 
duffer. 

In  this  view  of  him  some  were  confirmed  by  his 
Irish  adventure,  though  it  is  time  they  revised  their 
judgments.  The  Irish  Republicans,  early  in  1923, 
when  Mr.  Bridgeman  was  Home  Secretary,  in 
pursuance  of  their  struggle  with  the  Free  State, 
had  set  up  a  new  headquarters  in  England  which 
enabled  them  to  ship  arms  from  Germany  and 
America.  Perhaps  it  was  their  last  throw  of  the 
dice.  Pierce  Beasley,  in  his  book  on  Michael  Collins, 
claims  that  the  issue  of  the  civil  war  had  been 
practically  decided  when  Collins  was  killed,  but 
his  narrative  ends  there.  Dan  Breen,  who  fought 
with  the  Republicans,  in  his  vivid  story,  tells  little 
of  the  civil  war,  which  so  saddened  the  Irish  that 
they  will  not  write  its  history.  The  struggle  must 
still  have  been  desperate  six  months  after  Collins’ 
death,  since  the  Free  State  appealed  to  the  British 
Government  to  break  up  the  new  headquarters 
here,  and  hand  over  the  rebels  for  internment  in 
Ireland.  It  was  an  anxious  business,  for  although 
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the  Home  Office  had  special  powers  of  arrest  under 
a  Restoration  of  Order  in  Ireland  Act,  deportation 
was  illegal.  The  facts  were  found  to  warrant  the 
Free  State  appeal.  The  “  Officer  commanding  in 
Great  Britain  ”  was  not  only  pouring  new  life  into 
the  Republican  army  in  Ireland,  but  was  planning 
violence  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Bridgeman  took  his  decision  to  act  illegally 
on  the  principle,  perhaps,  that  in  such  a  crisis  the 
end  justified  the  means,  and  Sir  Douglas  Hogg, 
the  Attorney-General,  stood  in  with  him.  He 
arrested  over  a  hundred  of  the  Republicans  and 
deported  them  to  the  Free  State.  To  exonerate 
the  Home  Secretary  for  breaking  the  law,  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  to  pass  a  Bill  of  indemnity.  His  oppo¬ 
nents  thought  it  was  a  blunder  due  to  stupidity, 
that  he  should  have  deported  the  men  illegally. 
But  if  they  had  been  kept  captive  here,  probably 
both  sides  in  Ireland  would  have  made  common 
cause  against  us,  such  being  the  Irish  temperament. 
It  was  done  deliberately,  and,  right  or  wrong, 
it  was  an  act  of  courage,  for  Mr.  Bridgeman 
risked  the  prestige  of  the  Cabinet,  his  own 
repute,  and  a  not  unlikely  personal  vendetta. 
His  statement  in  Parliament  was  simple  and 
straightforward. 

As  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  he  showed  the 
same  courage.  It  fell  to  his  lot  to  lay  down  the 
new  shipbuilding  programme  when  the  present 
Government  came  into  office,  and  in  upholding 
the  Admiralty  demands  he  had  a  tussle  in  the 
Cabinet  with  Mr.  Churchill,  who  wanted  to 
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economise  on  two  cruisers.  Each  Minister  threat¬ 
ened  to  resign  if  he  did  not  get  his  way.  The  Cabinet 
were  so  certain  that  the  First  Lord  meant  what  he 
said,  and  were  so  loath  to  lose  him,  that  he  got  his 
two  cruisers,  and  Mr.  Churchill  gave  in.  There 
has  been,  however,  an  extraordinary  sequel.  A 
couple  of  years  afterwards  two  cruisers  were 
dropped,  which  shows  that  in  the  Government’s 
view  they  were  not  essential.  The  deduction,  I 
think,  is  clear,  that  Mr.  Bridgeman,  forceful  though 
he  is  in  counsel,  is  not  an  original  thinker.  He 
was  prepared  to  fight  Mr.  Churchill,  but  not  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  though  it  is  they  who  are 
now  deemed  wrong.  And  it  is  clear,  also,  from  a 
report  of  the  Estimates  Committee,  that  if  he  were 
inceptive  he  might  well  have  challenged  his  Board 
for  an  undue  increase  of  bureaucrats  on  the 
Admiralty  staff. 

Although  Mr.  Bridgeman  has  played  the  part  of 
a  Big  Navy  man,  I  do  not  think  that  this  issue  was 
pregnant  at  Geneva,  or  that  the  failure  of  the 
Conference  lay  at  his  door.  It  would  be  a  gain  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  if  that  fiasco  had  been 
discussed  with  the  saving  grace  of  humour,  instead 
of  with  a  dreary  solemnity  induced  by  fear  lest 
naval  competition  should  lead  to  an  unspeakable 
war.  If  it  were  realised  that  it  is  not  a  race  in 
armaments  that  is  involved,  but  the  pursuit  by 
America  and  Britain  of  aims  for  which  similar 
armaments  are  required,  the  moves  in  the  game 
might  be  chronicled  in  a  lighter  spirit. 

No  one  doubts  that  President  Coolidge  wished 
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to  “  try  out  ”  the  possibilities  of  an  agreement. 
He  long  had  a  hankering  to  improve  America’s 
relations  with  Europe  before  he  quitted  office,  as 
was  afterwards  shown  by  the  peace  Pact.  But 
the  forces  behind  him  would  not  have  looked  at 
an  agreement  at  Geneva  that  did  not  put  the  United 
States  in  a  superior  naval  position,  so  as  to  com¬ 
pensate  the  Big  Navy  group  for  any  set-back  in 
their  building  programme  ;  and  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  saw  to  it  that  the  American  conditions  should 
be  onerous.  The  scales  were  weighted  against 
Great  Britain.  Mr.  Bridgeman  called  the  bluff  by 
putting  all  his  cards  on  the  table.  Mr.  Gibson 
had  revealed  the  fact  that  the  American  plan  to 
apply  the  agreed  battleship  ratio  to  cruisers  was 
dependent  on  total  tonnage  proposals  not  based  on 
existing  classes  of  ships,  which,  if  adopted,  would 
result  in  inferior  fleet  strength  for  this  country. 
There  was  some  confusion  here  as  to  the  course  of 
the  negotiations,  partly  because  Lord  Cecil,  who  is 
an  earnest  idealist,  thought  he  saw  a  possible 
agreement  at  the  end  of  every  cul-de-sac ,  and  partly 
because  of  a  misleading  speech  by  Mr.  Churchill. 
But  it  is  conceivable  that  the  policy  upheld  by  Mr. 
Bridgeman  would  have  been  that  of  this  country 
under  any  government,  namely,  that  Britain  would 
always  require  a  minimum  number  of  light  cruisers 
for  the  protection  of  her  sea  routes,  and  that  she 
could  not  guarantee  an  international  plan  which 
would  compel  her  either  to  reduce  this  minimum 
number  or  to  reduce  her  comparative  battle 
strength. 
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A  brief  glance  at  the  present  naval  policies  of 
the  two  countries  should  be  corrective.  Britain’s 
primary  duty  is  to  guard  her  trade  routes  to  avert 
starvation  in  time  of  war.  But  she  must  also  be  a 
great  sea  Power  in  the  Pacific,  or  else  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  will  look  to  America, 
as  they  do  even  now  subconsciously,  as  the  dominant 
protector.  Hence  our  Singapore  dock.  America’s 
sea  policy,  ruled  from  east  and  west  despite  the 
apathy  of  the  middle  west,  will  increasingly  be  to 
protect  the  white  civilisation  and  its  standard  of 
living  against  Asia  in  the  Pacific.  This  is  one  latent 
reason  for  a  big  navy.  She  also  takes  a  backward 
look  at  the  South  American  Republics,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  at  Britain’s  blockade  doctrines,  for  which 
she  wishes  to  substitute  the  inviolability  of  merchant 
shipping  in  time  of  war.  Still,  to  call  for  a  big 
navy  may  be  futile.  As  a  training  ground  America 
requires  a  larger  mercantile  marine.  Apart  from 
coastwise  shipping,  her  mercantile  marine  has  never 
recovered  from  the  Civil  War  ;  and  in  spite  of  a 
sudden  expansion  in  1917-18,  it  has  declined 
heavily  again  in  recent  years,  leaving  little  but  the 
memory  of  a  lost  subsidy  and  a  large  deficit. 

From  the  wreckage  at  Geneva  Mr.  Bridgeman 
salved  the  British  name  for  honesty.  He  promised 
the  Americans  that  two  of  our  ten  thousand  ton 
cruisers  should  be  dropped,  and  he  kept  his  word, 
although  there  was  no  agreement.  None  the  less, 
he  is  a  Big  Navy  man,  although  he  prefers  to 
define  his  objective  as  a  sufficient  Navy.  He  has 
ingeniously  sought  to  keep  his  critics  here  at  bay 
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by  juggling  with  pre-war  costs,  and  representing 
our  present  Navy  as  a  substantial  saving  on  previous 
standards.  This  is  an  evasion  of  the  main  issues, 
which  are,  what  ought  now  to  be  our  battle  strength, 
and  what  our  minimum  of  trade  route  cruisers,  with 
reasons  for  the  answer.  I  have  never  heard  this 
fittingly  debated  in  Parliament,  perhaps  because 
the  traditions  of  secrecy  still  forbid.  The  Ad¬ 
miralty’s  strongest  card,  I  am  told,  is  the  Emden’s 
story.  It  took  about  thirty  cruisers  to  destroy  the 
Emden  and  her  two  smaller  consorts.  In  no  future 
war  can  we  hope  to  bottle  up  the  enemy  fleet — 
so  runs  the  argument — therefore  there  would  be 
many  more  raiders  for  us  to  cope  with  of  the  Emden 
type.  The  First  Lord  has  not  made  the  most  of 
this  card  in  the  game  of  skill  which  the  Admiralty 
is  waging  with  the  economists  in  all  parties. 
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In  every  man  of  personality  we  may  be  sure  there 
is  something  hidden  from  the  casual  observer, 
some  clue  to  character  which  must  be  searched  for. 
I  used  to  watch  Colonel  Walter  Guinness  as  he 
slipped  silently  through  the  Lobby,  and  wonder 
what  was  the  secret  of  this  Minister  of  Agriculture 
whose  hard  task  it  is  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to 
the  farmers.  One  day  a  friend  of  his,  while  not 
professing  to  expound  him,  gave  me  a  clue.  He 
discussed  his  appearance,  the  lean,  alert  figure, 
keen  face,  and  steadfast  eyes,  with  the  wrinkles  on 
either  side  hinting  the  glare  of  the  sun.  Guinness, 
he  told  me,  was  for  years  a  big  game  hunter  in 
Africa.  This  is  the  reason  for  his  touch  of  sallow¬ 
ness,  for  he  paid  the  hunter’s  toll  once  in  an  attack 
of  malignant  malaria.  But  it  is  the  reason,  too, 
why  this  man  of  forty-seven  looks  ten  years  younger ; 
the  open  road  renews  one’s  youth. 

There  is  more  behind  his  reserve  than  this,  as 
I  found  when  attending  a  charity  function  at  his 
house  in  Grosvenor  Place.  It  is  a  big  mansion, 
two  houses  thrown  into  one,  where  his  wife  and 
he  have  given  receptions  to  their  Party,  but  I  was 
quite  unprepared  for  the  effect  it  produces.  Out¬ 
side  it  stands  in  a  row  of  ugly  Victorian  buildings 
on  a  main  ’bus  route  where  there  is  a  ceaseless  roar 
of  traffic.  But  inside,  one  steps  into  another  century. 
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Room  after  room  is  lined  throughout  with  fine  oak, 
the  furniture  is  sparse,  refectory  table  and  ancient 
chair  or  form,  and  there  are  great  open  hearths, 
and  latticed  windows  of  veritable  old  glass.  The 
noise  and  the  crowds  without  are  gone,  and  peace 
steals  into  one’s  heart.  There  is  recaptured  here 
some  enchantment  of  the  Middle  Age,  and  I  was 
curious  to  inquire  the  history  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  rooms,  which  has  a  carved  oak  frieze  as  well 
as  ceiling.  It  is  a  replica  of  the  Beeves  Hall  at 
Lyddington,  in  Rutland,  built  by  Bishop  Russell 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  Upstairs  there  is  a  huge 
salon,  of  a  conventional  type;  but  these  oaken  living 
rooms  have  an  air  of  greater  space  because  of  their 
simplicity.  The  same  note  is  struck  by  Lady 
Evelyn  Guinness,  the  dainty  little  mistress  of  the 
ceremonies,  so  gentle,  and  restful.  To  her  husband, 
who  is  of  a  restless  nature,  these  influences  are  a 
salve. 

A  man  of  taste,  and  of  temperament,  Walter 
Guinness  is  also  a  man  of  riches,  for  so  even  the 
third  son  of  the  late  Lord  Iveagh  must  be  reckoned. 
He  loves  the  rare  paintings  among  which  he  was 
brought  up,  and  is  a  connoisseur,  though  not  an 
expert.  But  no  picture  hangs  upon  the  oaken 
walls  in  the  town  house  I  have  described,  though 
some  of  the  finer  ones  are  hung  in  the  salon.  He 
must  have  gathered  many  a  trophy  of  the  chase, 
but  he  makes  no  show  of  them.  He  eschews  luxury. 
Science  was  his  hobby  as  a  lad,  and  particularly 
biology,  when  he  was  caught  up  by  soldiering  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  South  African  War.  It  was  in 
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that  campaign  that  he  must  have  heard  the  call  of  the 
wild,  the  Spartan  open-air  life  away  from  crowds, 
so  that  he  had  more  than  a  dozen  years’  start  of 
those  who  heard  it  in  the  Great  War.  And,  instead 
of  Oxford,  Africa  became  his  university. 

Again  and  again  he  returned  to  the  chase,  to 
Rhodesia,  East  Africa,  Abyssinia,  or  the  Sudan, 
until  he  had  bagged  a  few  of  each  of  the  thirty  or 
forty  species  of  African  game,  antelopes,  lions, 
buffaloes,  elephants.  When  once  a  man  has  tasted 
this  excitement,  I  am  told,  it  is  difficult  to  give  it  up. 
It  is  a  great  thrill,  a  fascination,  implied  in  the 
poetic  phrase  “  the  bright  eyes  of  danger.”  This, 
without  doubt,  was  the  appeal  it  made  to  Colonel 
Guinness,  who  was  no  exterminator  of  fauna,  like 
the  occasional  globe-trotter  in  Kenya,  who  hires 
a  white  hunter  and  drives  out  in  a  car  to  slaughter 
animals.  Guinness  was  his  own  white  hunter, 
learning  by  his  own  experience,  and  taking  with 
him  just  the  few  natives  required  for  camping. 
Lessons  learnt  thus  are  lasting.  Having  nearly 
fallen  a  victim  to  his  first  lion,  he  remembered  that 
caution  is  the  handmaid  to  courage.  In  such 
pursuits  was  built  up  a  strong  and  resolute  character, 
later  to  be  tested  in  the  Great  War,  in  which  he 
had  a  remarkable  record. 

There  is  a  curious  link  between  these  adventures 
and  his  interest  in  public  affairs.  When  he  had 
bagged  all  the  different  kinds  of  big  game  in 
Africa,  he  looked  elsewhere  for  some  attractive  or 
unexplored  field,  to  satisfy  the  wanderlust,  and  found 
it  in  Asia  Minor.  Mark  Sykes  had  interested  him 
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in  the  Kurdish  race,  which  presents  so  many 
mysteries,  and  his  first  journey  to  their  country 
was  made  in  the  endeavour  to  fill  up  gaps  in  their 
annals.  After  a  time,  he  found  his  sympathies  in 
these  regions  were  with  the  Turks  ;  and,  with 
others  in  Parliament,  he  set  himself  the  task,  perhaps 
inevitably  doomed  to  failure,  of  countering  the 
Gladstonian  tradition  in  the  Near  East,  and  restoring 
the  ancient  friendship  between  this  country  and 
Turkey.  In  this  movement  in  the  Tory  ranks  he 
played  a  distinctive  part,  with  Noel  Buxton,  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  Christians,  as  his  protagonist. 

It  was  the  Marconi  affair  which  first  brought 
Colonel  Guinness  prominently  to  public  notice. 
After  his  election  to  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
became  for  a  while  the  proprietor  of  the  Outlooky 
in  which  Walter  Long  had  interested  him,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1912,  while  he  was  in  South  Africa 
on  a  shooting  expedition,  the  first  series  of  articles 
on  the  Marconi  affair  appeared  in  that  journal, 
written  by  its  financial  editor.  They  were  followed 
by  articles  in  other  journals  which  suggested  more 
definitely  charges  of  corruption  against  Ministers, 
and  led  to  the  appointment  of  that  Select  Committee 
which  by  a  majority  vote  exonerated  the  Ministers 
and  condemned  the  publications.  The  whole  affair 
was  steeped  in  bitter  Party  feeling,  and  no  good 
purpose  would  be  served  by  recalling  its  details. 
The  interesting  point  about  Colonel  Guinness  is 
that,  although  he  had  no  knowledge  of  or  part  in 
the  original  attack,  on  his  return  from  Africa  he 
stood  by  his  lieutenant,  and  went  into  the  witness 
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chair  on  his  behalf,  thereby,  not  unnaturally,  making 
powerful  enemies. 

Having  thus  attracted  invidious  attention  from 
his  opponents,  Colonel  Guinness  had  better  practice 
afterwards  in  the  Commons,  where  the  debates 
arising  on  the  Balkan  wars  afforded  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  developing  his  pro-Turkish  policy.  I 
think  he  had  drifted  into  Parliament  owing  to  the 
tradition  of  public  service  in  his  family,  but  the 
interest  grew  on  him,  and  his  ready  brain  and  tense 
physique  soon  lent  themselves  to  quick  argument 
and  repartee.  The  first  Balkan  war  had  left  Turkey 
hungering  for  a  revanche ,  and  Great  Britain  alone 
among  the  Powers,  through  Mr.  Asquith’s  mouth, 
warned  Turkey  against  the  attempt  to  regain 
Adrianople.  Guinness  and  his  friends  challenged 
this,  but  no  rapprochement  with  Turkey  could  be 
commended  to  the  Liberal  Party,  whose  sympathy 
with  the  Christians  in  the  Near  East  was  aflame 
like  a  torch  of  liberty,  handed  on  from  Gladstone 
and  Bright  to  Morley,  Bryce,  and  Grey,  and  whose 
antagonism  to  Turkish  rule  had  even  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  late  Lord  Salisbury.  But  it  was  un¬ 
wise  for  Britain  to  utter  a  threat  which  could  not 
be  enforced  and  which  failed  of  its  purpose.  The 
bluff  that  fails  is  not  statesmanship. 

Walter  Guinness,  Mark  Sykes  and  Aubrey 
Herbert,  who  fought  for  the  Turkish  view,  felt 
that  the  break  up  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  would 
precipitate  a  great  war,  much  as  in  former  days 
De  Blowitz  had  feared  the  disintegration  of  the 
Austrian  Empire.  They  argued,  and  with  truth, 
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that  Turkish  atrocities  in  the  Balkans  were  only  a 
moiety  of  the  racial  throat-cutting,  and  Guinness 
angered  his  opponents  by  showing  from  the  Blue 
Books  that  in  Macedonia  during  a  two  years’  period 
the  Christian  outnumbered  the  Moslem  atrocities. 
Internal  reforms  in  Turkey,  they  argued,  were  in 
progress.  They  were  anxious  that  she  should  not 
needlessly  be  antagonised  ;  they  knew  the  country 
and  its  peoples  ;  and  testified  to  a  great  friendliness 
by  the  Turks  for  Britain  up  to  the  time  of  the  Asquith 
speech.  Colonel  Guinness  had  wandered  far  and 
near  in  Asia  Minor,  trekking  from  the  Cilician 
gates  up  to  Samsun  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  from 
Trebizond,  through  Erzerum  to  Mosul.  He  sought 
out  the  unexplored  areas,  and  found  in  mapping 
them  that  satisfaction  in  primitive  places  which  he 
had  sought  in  Africa  as  a  hunter,  a  return  to 
simplicity,  a  respite  from  the  turmoil  of  cities.  He 
was  in  his  element  in  the  mountain  passes,  in  the 
lair  of  a  Kurdish  brigand,  or  in  probing  the  dan¬ 
gerous  feuds  of  a  remote  village,  as  can  be  seen  in 
an  old  pamphlet  of  his  on  Armenia.  The  mapping 
of  the  country  became  a  fascination,  a  substitute 
for  big  game,  and  his  maps  were  afterwards  used 
in  the  war. 

Mark  Sykes  and  Aubrey  Herbert  may  be  differen¬ 
tiated  in  some  degree  from  Guinness.  Sykes  dis¬ 
persed  his  flamboyant  interest  over  too  wide  a 
field.  His  attitude  originally  was  anti-Armenian 
and  pro-Turk,  but  the  war  changed  him,  and  he 
did  good  service  then  in  the  cause  of  the  non- 
Turkish  peoples.  Herbert,  a  lovable  man,  had 
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almost  an  excess  of  amiability  and  sentiment  towards 
the  Turk,  which  he  once  enshrined  in  some  pathetic 
verses.  Guinness,  so  it  seems  to  me,  was  more 
consistent  than  the  one,  and  more  practical  than 
the  other.  He  wanted  to  play  the  cards  so  as 
to  get  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  on  our  side  in  the 
war,  and  held  afterwards  that  justice  to  Turkey 
was  the  key  to  a  good  settlement  in  the  Near 
East.  When  his  war  service  was  over,  in  the 
Gallipoli,  Egypt,  and  Somme  campaigns,  it  was 
natural  that  in  Parliament  he  should  focus  the 
Opposition  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  pro-Greek 
policy. 

In  Irish  affairs  he  showed  a  similar  persistence, 
though  he  did  not  carry  it  to  all  lengths.  There  are 
considerable  Iveagh  estates  in  the  South,  and  the 
family  were  fanatically  Unionist;  but  when  it  came 
to  the  breaking  point  they  did  not  side  with  those 
landowners  who,  like  the  emigres  after  the  French 
Revolution,  forsook  the  country.  Colonel  Guinness, 
with  Lord  Midleton  and  others,  worked  then 
for  a  settlement  under  the  Treaty,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  with  prevision  he  had  cut  adrift  from  the 
Irish  Unionist  Alliance  which  maintained  the  ban 
of  Ulster. 

This  readiness  to  face  the  facts  he  shows  to-day, 
as  Minister  for  Agriculture,  by  setting  his  face 
against  all  efforts  of  the  farmers  to  stampede  him 
into  panic  legislation.  It  is  the  practical  side  of  a 
man  who  is  susceptible,  at  any  rate,  to  the  romantic 
aspect  of  life.  There  are  diverse  elements  in  his 
nature,  but  never  any  wavering.  Courteous,  and 
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often  charming  in  address,  there  is  in  him  au  fond  a 
hard  core,  of  steel.  He  is  impatient  of  compromise, 
or  finesse.  The  Cabinet’s  official  policy  is  against 
general  industrial  protection,  and  agricultural  sub¬ 
sidies,  and  he  will  administer  it.  He  refuses  to 
delude  the  farmers  with  idle  promises,  and  has  been 
ready  to  endure  whatever  unpopularity  this  position 
entails,  though  doubtless  he  does  not  find  it  any 
more  agreeable  than  the  fatigue  of  a  long  march 
through  the  jungle.  Those  farmers  who  in  the 
distressful  state  of  their  industry  sometimes  clamour 
for  Protection,  do  not  even  realise  that  if  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party  had  secured  the  country’s  verdict 
for  a  general  tariff,  agriculture  would  not  have 
received  Protection,  but  would  have  been  given 
subsidies  out  of  the  Treasury  purse.  He  will  not 
listen  now  to  the  plea  that  safeguarding  should  be 
extended  to  agriculture,  because  it  would  increase 
consumers’  prices. 

Within  the  limits  allowed  him  he  administers 
his  province  effectively,  and  helps  the  farmers  in 
other  ways  when  they  let  him.  The  promise  of 
rates  relief  and  credits  has  lightened  his  burden. 
He  has  a  grasp  of  detail,  works  hard,  despite  the 
temptations  of  wealth,  and  is  a  good  administrator. 
He  had  shown  this  in  minor  posts,  both  at  the 
War  Office  and  the  Treasury,  where  he  carried 
through  what  is  known  as  the  Guinness  Agreement, 
on  the  claims  of  ex-Service  men  who  were  civil 
servants.  In  the  debates  on  land  and  agriculture 
in  the  House  of  Commons  he  has  many  critics, 
but  holds  his  own,  with  a  small  rifle  for  hecklers, 
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and  an  elephant  rifle  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  I  do 
not  think  he  has  any  vaunting  ambition,  but  finding 
himself  in  politics,  and  having  attained  position,  he 
reckons  it  his  duty  to  fulfil  his  tasks  and  keep  out 
opponents  whose  policy  he  condemns. 


SIR  SAMUEL  HOARE 


Sir  Samuel  Hoare  well  repays  study,  for  the 
public  have  not  quite  placed  him  yet,  although  they 
realise  that  there  is  something  unusual  about  this 
flying  Air  Minister  who  is  so  quiet  and  reserved. 
His  appearance  belies  him.  There  is  in  his  clean¬ 
shaven  face  a  primness,  in  his  figure  a  neatness, 
and  in  his  words,  with  the  occasional  slight  stutter, 
a  caution  which  do  not  suggest  bold  undertakings. 
Indeed,  a  hasty  and  irreverent  critic  once  likened 
this  slight,  demure-looking  man  to  a  maiden  aunt, 
to  which  the  retort  was  made  that  beneath  the 
mantle  of  the  maiden  aunt  might  lurk  the  assassin’s 
dagger,  for  Sir  Samuel,  when  in  Russia,  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  the  murder  of  Rasputin. 

But  although  this  cannot  be  put  to  his  credit, 
he  does  not  shrink  from  hazardous  adventures, 
being  rather  inclined  to  them  by  his  athletic 
training.  He  was  a  double  blue  at  Oxford,  and  is 
now  a  first-class  tennis  player  and  skater,  so  that 
it  was  quite  natural  for  him  to  take  up  flying.  In 
this  he  has  encountered  a  good  many  risks,  which 
it  is  his  nature  to  belittle.  His  attitude,  which  seems 
one  of  nonchalance,  is  really  inbred,  and  endears 
him  to  the  younger  men  of  the  Air  Service,  by 
whom  he  is  best  understood.  At  Oxford  and 
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Cambridge  the  airmen  gather  round  him  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  when  he  visits  their  squadrons.  They  know 
Sam  Hoare  as  a  man  of  brains  and  enterprise 
beneath  his  cloak  of  caution. 

A  leading  clue  to  his  character  will  be  found  in 
his  banking  and  Quaker  origin.  He  has  very 
definitely  inherited  the  qualities  of  his  family.  His 
is  the  oldest  banking  family  in  London;  in  the 
seventeenth  century  they  were  bankers,  among 
others,  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  one  branch  went 
to  Ireland  with  a  grant  of  land  from  the  Protector. 
To  skip  a  century  or  so,  there  is  a  well-known  print 
of  the  Lord  George  Gordon  riots,  depicting  troops 
advancing  up  a  city  street,  and  an  old  Quaker 
from  his  doorstep  appealing  to  them  not  to  fire  on 
the  mob.  This  Quaker  was  a  forbear  of  his  who 
lived  close  to  his  bank  in  Broad  Street.  Sir  Samuel’s 
great-grandmother  was  a  Gurney,  and  her  sister 
was  Elizabeth  Fry.  The  principal  Quaker  banking 
families  were  much  intermarried,  and  the  Gurneys 
met  the  Hoares  at  family  parties  in  Norfolk,  where 
the  latter  bought  an  estate  some  250  years  ago. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  in  any  great  banking 
family  which  has  persisted  in  England  the  ruling 
trait  is  prudence.  The  practice  of  understatement, 
the  dislike  of  exaggeration,  and  attention  to  detail 
which  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  exhibits  were  bequeathed 
to  him.  He  is  still  a  banker  at  heart,  and,  just  as 
his  people  though  ceasing  to  be  practising  Quakers 
retained  something  of  the  Quaker  atmosphere,  so 
in  relinquishing  banking  for  the  public  life,  he 
brought  into  the  new  sphere  a  banker’s  proclivities. 
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There  is  another  racial  trait  which,  I  think,  has 
played  a  part  in  his  development.  His  family  were 
philanthropists  in  various  causes.  At  one  time,  in 
association  with  the  Buxtons,  they  were  identified 
with  the  antislave  trade  movement,  and  a  good 
many  of  the  meetings  promoted  by  Wilberforce  and 
Brougham  were  held  in  his  great-grandfather’s 
house  at  Hampstead.  Humanitarian  impulses  have 
always  coloured  his  thought.  Not  only  has  this 
been  evinced  in  his  advocacy  of  social  reform,  in 
which  he  strongly  supports  the  Left  Wing  of  the 
Conservative  Party,  but  in  his  efforts  after  the  war 
to  house  the  thousands  of  refugees  who  streamed 
out  of  Russia.  Acting  for  the  League  of  Nations 
on  behalf  of  these  poor  people,  he  journeyed  round 
the  east  of  Europe  and  succeeded  in  settling  many 
of  them  in  Bulgaria  and  Serbia. 

Foiled  in  his  first  attempt  to  enter  Parliament, 
he  took  up  London  County  Council  work,  where 
his  interest  in  matters  of  detail  served  him  well. 
In  particular,  he  devoted  himself  to  education, 
serving  as  the  Chairman  of  various  Committees 
which  produced  reports  advocating  better  pay  for 
teachers,  smaller  classes,  and  other  changes  which 
have  been  adopted.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
he  began  with  the  same  kind  of  quiet  work.  He 
joined  the  Social  Reform  Committee,  and  took  up 
housing  as  well  as  education.  Having  always  been 
interested  in  Church  politics,  as  an  Anglo-Catholic, 
he  often  spoke  in  the  Welsh  Church  debates,  and 
he  began  to  make  a  special  study  of  foreign  policy. 
He  is  the  student  in  affairs,  though  happily  for 
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him  his  love  of  athletics  corrects  the  cramping  effect 
of  over-study.  And  he  is  a  linguist,  with  a  special 
aptitude  for  acquiring  languages.  The  impression 
he  made  in  the  pre-war  years  was  of  a  man  with  a 
concrete  mind,  who  preferred  analysis  to  generalisa¬ 
tion,  and  who  would  rather  work  out  a  problem 
with  the  aid  of  algebra  than  paint  a  vivid  picture. 
Not  for  him  the  purple  patches.  This  was  the 
first,  or  chrysalis  stage,  in  his  development.  His 
mind  remains  scientific,  and  he  is  as  much  averse 
as  ever  from  exaggeration,  but  having  served  his 
apprenticeship  as  an  analyst,  I  think  he  now  works 
synthetically. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  as  an  officer  in  the 
Norfolk  Yeomanry,  he  joined  his  regiment,  but 
during  the  first  winter  fell  ill  with  rheumatic  fever. 
He  then  found  himself  a  sick  man  at  a  depot  in 
Norwich  with  nothing  to  do,  and  was  told  that  he 
would  have  to  be  invalided  out  of  the  Army  as 
unfit.  In  these  circumstances  the  student’s  nature 
asserted  itself,  and  he  set  himself  to  learn  Russian. 
Having  secured  the  services  of  a  Russian,  by  favour 
of  the  Embassy,  he  practised  the  language  with  him 
day  by  day  for  six  months,  by  which  time  he  was 
able  to  converse  with  ease.  Lord  Kitchener,  hearing 
of  this  at  a  time  when  the  War  Office  badly  needed 
a  responsible  officer  to  organise  our  military  intelli¬ 
gence  in  Russia,  sent  him  out  there,  and  he  acted 
as  chief  of  our  mission  until  the  Kerensky  revolu¬ 
tion.  It  was  his  business  to  be  well-informed,  and 
so  he  was  the  first  Englishman  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  Rasputin.  This  seemed  suspicious  to  the  Black 
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Hundred,  who  spread  the  rumour  that  he  was 
responsible  for  the  murder,  and  Sir  George 
Buchanan  had  to  pay  a  special  visit  to  the  Tsar 
to  assure  him  that  Sam  Hoare  was  innocent.  On 
leaving  Russia,  as  Italian  was  a  language  he  also 
spoke  fluently,  he  was  asked  to  take  up  the  duties 
of  Chief  of  our  military  intelligence  in  Italy,  and 
was  at  the  front  there  at  the  time  of  Caporetto, 
and  the  subsequent  recovery. 

When  he  returned  to  the  Commons,  with  added 
experience  and  a  wider  outlook,  he  still  displayed 
the  circumspection  in  matters  of  policy  which  is  his 
distinctive  mark.  But  though  precise  and  cautious, 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  cannot  step  outside  the 
beaten  track,  as  was  shown  when  he  worked  with 
a  small  Conservative  minority  for  an  Irish  settle¬ 
ment.  I  think  in  his  Party  it  came  to  be  realised 
that  his  judgments  were  more  significant  just 
because  he  dislikes  hasty  action,  gives  himself  time 
to  look  all  round  a  problem,  and  only  arrives  at  a 
decision  after  prolonged  deliberation.  When  the 
Die-hards,  led  by  Sir  William  Joynson-Hicks, 
Lord  Salisbury,  and  Colonel  Gretton,  began  their 
guerilla  attack  on  the  Coalition,  Hoare  held  aloof, 
maintaining  still  a  friendly  neutrality.  What 
finally  seemed  to  throw  him  into  the  attacking 
ranks  was  the  scandal  over  the  sale  of  Honours, 
which  came  to  a  head  with  the  Birthday  Honours 
list  of  1922.  The  publication  of  this  list  caused 
great  excitement  in  the  Conservative  Party,  and 
various  statements  or  innuendoes  were  made  as 
to  money  payments  from  recipients  of  several  of 
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the  Honours.  After  sporadic  discussions  in  both 
Houses,  nearly  three  hundred  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  subscribed  their  names  to  a  motion  that  a 
Select  Committee  should  be  appointed,  and  the 
Government  granted  an  inquiry  by  Royal  Com¬ 
mission. 

In  the  Commons  debate,  which  was  initiated  by 
Mr.  Godfrey  Locker-Lampson,  Sir  Samuel  Hoare’s 
contribution  was  the  outstanding  feature.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  matters  for 
discussion,  and  his  speech  was  the  perfect  model 
for  such  an  occasion.  He  did  not  go  an  inch  beyond 
what  was  known  and  could  be  established.  He 
eschewed  what  might  be  deemed  the  hypocritical 
or  puritanical  aspects  of  the  question,  and  begged 
the  House  not  to  resort  to  the  methods  of  Aristides, 
but  to  concentrate  on  reform  in  the  future.  To 
rake  the  mud  of  the  past,  he  pointed  out,  would 
lead  logically  to  an  inquiry  into  the  methods  adopted 
in  passing  the  Act  of  Union,  or  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832;  the  reasons  prompting  Charles  II.  to  make 
Duchesses  of  the  ladies  of  his  affections;  or  the 
baronetcies  of  James  I.,  sold  at  £600  apiece.  By 
the  moderation  of  these  arguments  the  general 
opinion  was  swayed  more  effectively  than  by 
denunciation,  and  the  Coalition  was  shaken.  Having 
at  length  taken  his  stand  against  the  Government, 
and  increased  his  influence,  Sir  Samuel  followed  this 
up  in  the  autumn  by  a  letter  to  the  Times  which 
appeared  at  a  critical  juncture,  when  it  was  feared 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  secured  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain’s  assent  to  a  snap  election.  The 
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unanswerable  logic  of  his  letter  focused  the 
antagonism  of  the  Party.  The  Conservative  under¬ 
secretaries  in  the  Ministry  had  already  been  rallied 
to  the  attack  by  Mr.  Amery,  and  Sir  Samuel  Hoare 
inspired  the  ranks.  The  day  before  the  famous 
meeting  at  the  Carlton  Club  in  October,  he  invited 
to  his  house  a  hundred  Conservative  Members, 
selecting  those  who  took  the  most  active  part  in 
the  work  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  meeting 
agreed  that  if  the  Conservative  Party  was  to  be 
preserved,  the  Coalition  must  be  ended.  This 
missionary  work  secured  a  majority  of  converts  at 
the  Carlton  Club  for  the  gospel  preached  by  Mr. 
Baldwin  and  Md.  Bonar  Law.  The  cautious 
banker  had  come  into  his  own,  and  was  thereby 
marked  out  for  office. 

When  he  first  went  to  the  Air  Ministry  there 
were  practically  no  machines  for  home  defence,  and 
the  Air  Force  had  been  almost  destroyed  by  the 
Geddes  axe.  The  Coalition  had  jumped  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  first  building  an  enormous 
force,  and  then  scrapping  it.  Those  who  did  not 
realise  that  Sam  Hoare  was  a  banker  as  well  as  a 
politician  prophesied  that  he  would  be  broken 
by  the  financial  problem.  But  he  rebuilt  the 
Ministry,  line  by  line,  and  precept  upon  precept, 
resorting  to  the  Imperial  Defence  Committee  for  aid 
in  policy,  to  the  Treasury  for  funds,  and  to  the 
business  community  for  the  support  of  civil  aviation, 
which  was  as  backward  as  the  fighting  arm.  Natur¬ 
ally  he  made  many  personal  friends  among  the 
airmen,  to  whom  a  Minister  of  this  calibre  was  a 
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godsend.  The  Labour  Government  was  benevolent 
to  his  organisation,  so  that  he  has  been  able,  in 
his  second  term  of  office,  to  perfect  his  administra¬ 
tion.  Critics  there  are  in  plenty,  but  his  work  will 
last. 

From  the  first  he  discouraged  the  idea  that 
flying  was  already  established,  and  set  himself, 
rather,  to  educate  the  public  in  the  view  that  much 
progress  has  yet  to  be  made,  but  that  aviation  has 
certainly  become  an  alternative  means  of  travel. 
With  this  in  mind  he  himself  took  every  civil  air 
route  trip  he  could  in  Europe,  although  he  had 
scarcely  been  up  in  an  aeroplane  before  he  took 
office.  It  is  always  some  definite  object  that  he 
sets  himself,  as  when  last  summer  he  went  round 
the  Baltic  in  a  flying  boat,  in  order  to  give  a  practical 
demonstration  that  the  aeroplane  could  visit  distant 
ports  just  as  cruisers  do.  The  Mesopotamia 
expedition,  undertaken  with  Mr.  Amery  in  1925, 
was  to  ascertain  for  the  Air  Ministry  how  best  our 
mandates  in  the  Middle  East  could  be  defended 
and  controlled  from  the  air,  the  only  experiment  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  He  has  promoted  public 
interest  in  the  light  aeroplane,  which  will  be  the 
citizen’s  hobby  in  the  next  generation.  He  is 
always  ready  to  try  out  a  new  invention,  such  as 
the  slotted  wing,  and  he  is  making  a  big  bid  to 
restore  the  airship  to  favour.  His  flight  to  India 
last  year  was  undertaken  to  familiarise  the  public 
with  the  idea  that  long-distance  flights  are  now 
practical. 

On  his  return  from  this  trip,  in  which  he  had 
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encountered  dust  storms  and  other  unusual  dangers, 
the  journalists  who  interviewed  him  were  much 
disappointed  at  the  sober,  commonplace  way  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  picturesque  incidents.  They 
had  looked  for  a  glowing  and  exciting  narrative 
which  is  the  very  thing  he  most  dislikes.  They  had 
little  acquaintance  with  him,  and  so  in  Fleet  Street 
for  a  time  he  was  written  down  as  an  uninteresting 
Minister.  It  is  certainly  a  considerable  handicap 
in  a  public  man  that  he  should  cherish  this  practice 
of  under-statement,  especially  when  it  is  coupled 
with  a  thin,  and  sometimes  discordant  voice  in 
speaking.  It  took  him  years  to  convince  the  House 
of  Commons  of  his  quality,  and  it  is  more  difficult 
to  impress  the  public  if  one  contemns  the  arts  of 
oratory.  His  wife,  Lady  Maud  Hoare,  has  rather 
more  of  the  dramatic  quality  in  expression  than  he. 
She  accompanied  him  on  the  flight  to  India  to 
prove,  in  her  own  words,  that  any  ordinary  woman 
could  easily  do  a  long-distance  flight,  and  contributed 
a  graphic  preface  to  his  book,  India  by  Air.  I  do 
not  think  that  she  is  by  any  means  an  ordinary 
woman,  being  as  effective  on  the  platform  as  she 
is  plucky  in  an  aeroplane.  She,  perhaps,  could 
persuade  her  husband  to  put  a  little  more  daring 
into  his  speeches. 
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The  Liberal  Party,  betrayed  at  successive  general 
elections,  is  reduced  in  the  Commons  to  a  group, 
but  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  Liberal  Peers,  quite 
a  formidable  body  a  hundred  strong,  are  the  real 
opposition  in  that  Chamber  to  a  Conservative 
Government.  The  handful  of  Labour  Peers,  it  is 
true,  sit  opposite  the  Government  in  a  row,  rather 
like  awkward  country  lads  sitting  on  a  gate.  But 
the  traditions  of  opposition,  and  the  dignified 
courtesies  by  which  alone  counter  arguments  can 
be  effectively  pressed  in  the  Upper  House,  are  in 
the  keeping  of  the  Liberals  led  by  Lord  Beauchamp. 

The  Liberal  Party  are  more  fortunate  in  the 
possession  of  Lord  Beauchamp  than  is  generally 
realised,  for,  with  the  grace  that  should  mark 
assured  position,  he  does  not  push  or  advertise. 
Not  only  was  he  the  chief  begetter  of  that  measure 
of  unity  which  Liberals  have  compassed,  but  in 
the  Lords  he  is  the  only  natural  leader  of  the  Party. 
The  Peers,  despite  the  famous  Lansdowne  declara¬ 
tion  admitting  that  inherited  rank  is  not  all,  will 
not  accept  leadership  from  a  man  who  was  not 
born  to  their  House.  Promoted  Commoners,  even 
such  as  Sir  Edward  Grey,  do  not  fill  the  bill. 
Lord  Oxford  could  not  effectively  have  led  a 

party  there,  except  as  Premier.  I  do  not  believe 
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for  a  moment  that  Lord  Birkenhead  could  lead 
the  Conservative  Peers.  Such  stars,  promoted 
from  the  lower  firmament,  may  command  respect, 
but  loyalty  is  another  matter.  So,  in  unassuming 
manner,  acting  first  as  deputy  for  Lord  Grey  of 
Falloden,  Lord  Beauchamp  kept  the  Liberal  Peers 
together,  and  now  he  has  succeeded  Lord  Oxford  as 
their  leader. 

As  a  young  man  he  showed  the  world,  and  a 
rather  surprised  Australia,  that  he  was  that  genuine 
paradox,  an  absolute  democrat  though  by  birth  an 
aristocrat.  Indeed,  while  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  just  before  the  institution  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  he  displayed  Bohemian  tendencies  which 
shocked  the  smart  set  at  Sydney.  The  doors  of 
Government  House  were  for  the  first  time  thrown 
open  to  all  the  members  of  Parliament,  to  the  wives 
of  Labour  leaders,  to  artists,  writers,  and  professional 
men.  The  plutocrats  found  that  they  no  longer 
ruled  the  roost.  And  what  was  just  as  disturbing  to 
fluttered  society  circles,  the  Governor  made  frequent 
expeditions  all  over  the  colony,  visiting  odd  up- 
country  places,  talking  on  easy  terms  with  the 
farmers  and  their  wives,  and  seeing  for  himself 
what  was  the  life  there. 

No  other  Governor  hitherto  had  behaved  in  this 
extraordinary  way,  and  the  smart  set  dubbed  him 
“Wandering  Willie.”  It  cannot  be  said  that  he 
was  popular,  at  any  rate  with  that  section  which  up 
till  then  had  monopolised  Government  House,  and 
had  reproduced  in  a  new  community  the  snobbish¬ 
ness  which  vexes  men  of  taste.  But  he  was  popular, 
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I  fancy,  at  his  favourite  club,  the  Athenaeum,  where 
he  used  to  meet  at  supper,  informally,  men  like  Sir 
Edmund  Barton.  He  was  held  in  high  regard  by 
the  artists;  he  had  brought  out  with  him  his  fine 
collection  of  miniatures,  and  some  of  his  pictures 
of  the  French  schools,  which  he  was  ever  ready  to 
show  and  discuss.  Not  only  artists,  but  writers, 
educationists,  journalists,  found  in  him  an  inspira¬ 
tion,  for  his  view  evidently  was  that  in  a  materialistic 
community  progress  must  be  sought  through  their 
influence.  Henry  Lawson,  the  poet,  dedicated  his 
poems  to  him.  And  in  the  labour  world,  and  up- 
country  where  were  scattered  the  farmers  and  their 
plucky  wives,  and  the  shearers — the  people  of 
whom  Lawson  wrote — there  was  praise  of  him. 

He  could  easily  have  achieved  the  kind  of  banal 
popularity  with  which  our  Governors  are  often 
content.  He  was  rich,  young,  good  looking — a 
classic  profile,  blue  eyes,  agreeable  smile,  easy 
manner.  I  saw  him  a  few  years  after  his  return,  at 
some  function,  in  uniform  as  Captain  of  the 
Gentlemen-at-Arms.  Few  men  nowadays  can  carry 
off  these  flashing  mediaeval  accoutrements,  but  he 
could,  and  I  remember  thinking  what  a  handsome 
fellow  he  was;  as,  indeed,  he  is  now,  in  middle 
age.  What  is  his  secret,  and  what  is  the  link 
between  “  Wandering  Willie  ”  and  the  quietly 
impressive  leader  of  the  Liberal  Peers  ? 

If  we  go  back  to  his  Oxford  days,  on  the  principle 
of  the  boy  being  father  to  the  man,  we  shall  find 
an  answer.  Young  Beauchamp,  who  had  succeeded 
early  to  his  title,  took  part  in  the  famous  Blenheim 
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“  rag  ”  at  Oxford.  When  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  came  of  age,  as  many  remember,  a  great 
ball  was  given  at  Blenheim,  to  which  the  family 
asked,  among  others,  the  different  people  they  knew 
at  Oxford.  Members  of  the  different  colleges  were 
all  allowed  to  go  except  those  at  Christ  Church, 
who  were  forbidden  by  an  obstinate  Dean.  The 
usual  undergrad  outbreak  followed,  racketting,  bon¬ 
fires,  and  what  not.  Beauchamp’s  share  was  to 
cut  the  bell-rope  in  Tom  Tower;  for  this  he  was 
sent  down,  and  did  not  choose  to  return.  In  later 
years  he  has  sometimes  said  to  his  friends,  with  a 
smile,  that  he  has  always  been  against  authority. 
If  so,  to  cut  the  curfew  rope  was  a  good  beginning. 

Between  that  boyish  episode  and  his  Governor¬ 
ship,  he  put  in  a  good  deal  of  public  service.  All 
men  in  his  position  do  not  feel  the  obligation  so 
early.  As  a  member  of  the  Worcestershire  County 
Council,  and  for  two  years  or  more  a  member  of 
the  Worcester  City  Council,  he  was  grounded  in 
local  Government,  and  he  was  called  to  the  mayoralty 
of  Worcester  in  1895.  But  his  Liberalism  needed 
expression,  and  two  years  after  we  find  him  a  Pro¬ 
gressive  member  of  the  London  School  Board, 
eager  in  attendance,  and  not  a  little  interested  in  the 
meetings  with  parents  who  were  summoned  to  state 
why  they  had  not  sent  their  children  to  school. 

It  is  worth  reverting  to  his  Australian  experience, 
to  recall  that  as  a  Governor  he  handled  with  firmness 
the  same  constitutional  crisis  which  was  afterwards 
presented  to  Lord  Byng  in  Canada.  He  refused  a 
Parliamentary  dissolution  to  Sir  George  Reid,  while 
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a  Vote  of  Censure  was  under  debate  in  the  House  of 
Assembly.  The  vote  was  carried,  and  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  formed  a  Government  which 
lasted  till  a  general  election  in  normal  course 
returned  them  to  power.  The  Governor’s  refusal 
of  what  seemed  an  artificial  dissolution  was  thus 
supported  afterwards  by  the  New  South  Wales 
electorate.  Recently  in  the  home  country  the  King 
is  thought  to  have  waived  the  right  of  refusing 
dissolution,  but  Liberals  have  regarded  such  refusal 
in  certain  cases  as  enshrined  in  constitutional 
practice. 

On  his  return  there  were  only  minor  posts  to  be 
filled  from  time  to  time.  A  man  debarred  from  the 
House  of  Commons  who  has  the  gifts  for  public 
life,  loses  much  valuable  experience,  and  has  many 
years  to  wait  before  his  qualities  win  their  way. 
The  younger  sons  can,  at  any  rate,  earn  their  political 
spurs  in  the  Commons  before  they  inherit.  Not  so 
those  who  are  already  Peers  at  legal  age.  Lord 
Rosebery  was  another  case  in  point.  But  Lord 
Beauchamp’s  progress  was  steady.  His  staunch 
Liberalism  was  always  an  asset  to  his  party,  and 
recognition  was  not  lacking.  We  find  him  in  the 
more  furious  days  of  political  strife  stoutly  up¬ 
holding  the  Parliament  Act,  and  as  First  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Works  preparing  the  actual  plans 
for  the  assembly  in  Westminster  Hall  of  the 
greater  House  of  Lords  which  might  be  needed  to 
secure  its  passage.  The  plan  was  to  advise  the 
King  to  create  a  hundred  new  Liberal  Peers  first 
and  if  that  did  not  suffice,  then  more.  The  Lords’ 
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seats  for  the  special  occasion  were  to  rise  in  tiers 
across  the  length  of  Westminster  Hall,  on  either 
side  of  the  passage  door  to  the  Commons.  How 
long  ago  it  seems  now. 

Outside  Parliament,  in  the  realm  of  policy,  Lord 
Beauchamp  has  been  one  of  the  chief  protagonists 
of  Free  Trade.  President  of  the  Free  Trade  Union 
for  many  years,  and  a  successful  platform  speaker, 
he  has  kept  that  flag  flying  when  some  of  his  col¬ 
leagues,  Lord  Grey  among  them,  have  seemed  ready 
to  flirt  with  Imperial  Preference.  And  he  has  this 
advantage  in  maintaining  his  consistent  attitude, 
that  he  was  not  in  the  first  Coalition,  and  so  had 
neither  lot  nor  part  in  the  Paris  resolutions.  These 
were  anathema  to  Free  Traders,  and  have  often 
been  cast  up  in  reproach  against  Lord  Oxford  and 
Mr.  Runciman  by  the  true  believers.  Whether  he 
be  right  or  wrong,  Lord  Beauchamp  has  made  it 
clear  that  he  believes  Free  Trade  will  again  be  a 
dividing  line  in  our  politics.  The  growth  of  Pro¬ 
tection  amongst  the  Labour  Party  will  be  a  natural 
corollary  of  Socialism,  so  runs  the  argument.  The 
Protectionist  policies  in  the  Conservative  Party 
should  debar  Liberals  from  co-operation  with  them ; 
therefore  if  the  issue  comes  clearly  again  before  the 
country,  the  Liberal  candidates  should  get  the  whole 
Free  Trade  vote. 

For  the  rest,  he  belonged  to  the  Left  Wing 
Liberals,  and  joined  the  Radical  group  when  it 
was  formed  by  Mr.  Runciman  and  Captain  Wedg¬ 
wood  Benn.  There  is  never  any  sitting  on  the 
fence  about  Lord  Beauchamp’s  Liberalism.  But 
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though  agreeing  with  the  Radicals  on  every  point 
of  principle,  he  dissociated  himself  from  what  was 
at  that  time  their  enmity  towards  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
and  with  his  usual  suavity,  lost  no  opportunity  of 
promoting  Liberal  reunion.  He  took  the  chair 
and  spoke  at  the  two  separate  meetings  of  Lord 
Oxford  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  towards  the  end  of 
1923,  and  did  what  he  could  as  President  of  the 
Midland  Liberal  Federation.  After  nominal  union 
had  been  achieved  he  presided,  a  year  later,  at  the 
loving  festival  when  the  two  ex-premiers  spoke  from 
the  same  platform.  Receptions  at  Halkyn  House, 
with  the  aid  of  a  charming  hostess  in  Countess 
Beauchamp,  brought  the  rank  and  file  together. 

When  the  feud  broke  out  again,  during  the 
General  Strike,  it  was  he  who  struck  the  first  and 
shrewdest  blow  at  the  fortress  which  was  being 
erected  to  keep  Mr.  Lloyd  George  out.  Before 
the  letter  excommunicating  L.  G.  was  signed  by  the 
twelve  apostles,  as  they  were  afterwards  called, 
there  was,  I  heard,  a  critical  meeting  at  Bedford 
Square,  attended  by  twice  that  number  of  leading 
Liberals  including  Federation  representatives.  A 
draft  of  the  letter  was  read,  which  was  approved 
all  round  till  it  came  to  Lord  Beauchamp  s  turn. 
There  was  some  consternation  when  he  unexpec¬ 
tedly  condemned  it.  He  was  ready,  apparently,  to 
sign  anything  to  show  his  respect  for  Lord  Oxford, 
but  not  if  it  was  coupled  with  an  attack  on  their  old 
colleague.  He  did  not  sign  the  letter,  soon  the 
fortress  crumbled,  and  Liberals  of  the  two  camps 
got  together.  The  new  organisation  scheme  was 
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put  through, — with  Lord  Beauchamp  in  the 
chair. 

But  picture  that  meeting  in  Bedford  Square.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  may  have  been  mischievous  about 
the  General  Strike,  looking  for  a  political  oppor¬ 
tunity,  perhaps,  and  forgetting  the  national  need. 
But  there  was  an  almost  religious  austerity  in  his 
accusers,  a  fervour  and  a  zeal  that  may  have  been 
righteous,  but  smacked  of  the  Inquisition.  And 
there  was  a  roomful  of  them!  Certainly  to  testify 
against  them  at  such  a  moment  required  indepen¬ 
dence  of  character,  but  in  that  Lord  Beauchamp  has 
never  been  wanting. 
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Mr.  Ru nci man’s  story  is  a  fascinating  one.  He 
proved  himself  during  eight  years  in  the  Cabinet 
one  of  the  best  administrators  the  country  has  had 
in  our  time.  It  is  not  in  doubt.  The  late  Lord 
Curzon,  at  the  close  of  1916,  expressed  then  the 
general  opinion  when  he  declared  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  Mr.  Runciman  was  one  of  the  most 
competent  Ministers  who  ever  sat  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  bench  ;  and  the  Conservative  Ministers 
desired  his  inclusion  in  the  second  Coalition.  But 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  only  one  of  his  old 
Liberal  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  to  join  him, 
Herbert  Samuel,  who  refused.  I  fancy  that  in 
displacing  them  by  new  Liberal  Ministers  from 
outside  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  pursuing  the  vision¬ 
ary  project  of  establishing  a  Centre  Party,  with 
which  his  old  Liberal  colleagues  could  not  have  sym¬ 
pathised.  But,  however,  that  may  be,  Mr.  Runciman 
was  out,  and  two  years  after,  at  the  coupon  election, 
he  was  run  out  of  Parliament  as  well,  and  his  political 
career  was  broken. 

This  to  me  would  have  seemed  a  tragic  circum¬ 
stance  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  service, 
but  that  it  is  not  possible  to  associate  tragic  thoughts 
with  him.  When  deprived  of  the  public  life,  like 
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his  friend  Mr.  IVIcKenna,  he  turned  to  other 
things.  He  handles  big  affairs  still,  though  no 
longer  is  he  the  biggest  buyer  in  the  world  s  markets, 
as  he  was  at  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  first  two  years 
of  the  war.  Life  is  always  vivid  to  him,  he  likes  to 
be  in  the  centre  of  interesting  affairs,  to  get  first 
hand  information,  to  work  at  something  worth  while. 
He  is  impatient  of  leisure.  But  through  it  all  runs 
his  life-long  passion  for  the  sea,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Moor  line  of  steamers  pleases  him  best. 

I  think  it  is  his  love  of  the  sea,  and  his  constant 
voyages,  that  keep  him  young  at  fifty-seven,  and  give 
him  the  frank,  open  countenance. 

As  a  statesman,  now  returned  to  Westminster, 
his  Liberalism  is  foremost.  With  him  it  is  bred 
in  the  bone  ;  he  will  never  part  with  his  Liberal 
faith.  His  little  book,  recently  published,  on 
Liberalism  As  I  see  It ,  is  the  most  direct,  clear-cut 
exposition  of  the  Liberal  spirit  that  can  be  found. 
If  any  ask  how  Liberals  would  apply  to-day  their 
ideals  of  peace,  free  trade,  liberty  and  economy,  the 
answer  is  there.  The  attempt  to  revive  the  House 
of  Lords  controversy  reminded  me  that  he  was 
one  of  the  Liberal  protagonists  in  the  Parliament 
Act  struggle.  On  the  day  on  which  that  Act 
was  passed,  when  Liberal  Ministers  were  watching 
the  scene  in  the  House  of  Lords  from  the  steps 
of  the  throne,  I  remember  noting  that  he  looked 
the  part  better  than  Mr.  Churchill.  The  latter 
had  an  air  of  mischievous  amusement  ;  but  Mr. 
Runciman  was  the  Puritan  leader  from  Cromwell  s 
days,  having,  indeed,  something  of  the  look  of 
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the  Hampden  statue  in  St.  Stephen’s  Hall.  .  I 
think  that  if  he  had  not  dropped  out  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  six  years,  1918-1924,  he  would  have 
become  Lord  Oxford  s  natural  successor,  while 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  protracting  the  Coalition, 
and  that  the  latter  on  his  return  to  the  fold  would 

have  been  out-distanced. 

As  a  man,  Mr.  Runciman  is  actuated  by  high 
principles,  without  the  affectation  of  their  profession. 
He  dislikes  compromise  and  party  bargains,  and 
has  always  refused  to  take  part  in  intrigues.  Rather 
than  intrigue  for  place  or  power  he  would  stand  out 
of  public  life  altogether.  He  comes  of  a  sturdy 
dissenting  stock,  and  is  a  Wesleyan  Methodist,  and 
a  strong  temperance  man.  He  values  highly  his 
membership  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference, 
and  has  striven  throughout  his  life  to  advance  his 
Church’s  higher  interests,  engaging  in  its  social 
work  from  an  early  age,  and,  later,  taking  the 
responsibility  of  financing  its  organisations.  For 
a  number  of  years  he  was  Circuit  steward  of  the 
West  London  Mission. 

That  is  one  side  of  the  man.  When  we  consider 
also  that  his  culture  is  wide,  and  was  founded  in 
early  associations,  that  after  achieving  success  in 
the  Cabinet  he  turned  with  ease  to  the  world  of  big 
business,  where  he  is  a  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Shipping,  who  can  navigate  his  own  ships,  a 
land  owner,  a  director  of  one  of  our  chief  banks, 
chairman  of  a  great  provident  institution,  and,  1 
suppose,  a  millionaire,  it  will  be  seen  that  his  is 
not  a  simple  character.  None  the  less  he  is  simple 
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and  direct  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellows,  and  his 
word  can  always  be  trusted. 

His  father,  Sir  Walter  Runciman,  is  a  fine  old 
sea  dog,  who  can  tell  and  write  a  racy  yarn,  and 
knows  all  the  sea  chanties.  He  ran  away  to  sea 
as  a  boy,  was  master  of  a  clipper  at  twenty-two,  and 
was  predestined  to  be  a  shipowner.  He  took  his 
son  and  only  child  when  a  little  boy  on  many  a 
voyage  with  him.  The  boy’s  holidays  were  all 
spent  at  sea,  where  he  took  his  turn  at  the  wheel 
and  learnt  sailors’  duties,  besides  getting  acquainted 
with  all  the  chief  ports  in  Europe.  When  his  father 
became  part  owner  of  a  steamer  trading  in  the 
Black  Sea,  the  boy  got  some  of  his  tuition  in 
Odessa,  and  his  mind  and  outlook  were  widened 
by  association  with  foreign  people  and  countries 
at  an  age  when  most  boys  are  leaving  school. 
At  the  house  of  his  uncle,  James  Runciman,  he 
also  made  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  literary 
figures  of  that  time,  and  especially  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached.  He 
was  brought  in  contact  with  a  Bohemian  circle 
which  included  Henley  and  Stepniak.  The  sea 
was  ever  in  his  thoughts,  and  when  school  and 
college  put  a  stop  for  a  time  to  sea  going  he 
studied  navigation.  On  leaving  Cambridge  he 
went  into  partnership  with  his  father,  and  the 
two,  working  together  more  as  brothers  than 
father  and  son,  built  up  the  Moor  line  of 
steamers. 

John  Morley  was  a  great  friend  of  his  father’s, 
and  it  was  under  his  influence  that  Mr.  Runciman 
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turned  to  politics.  He  was  first  elected  at  twenty- 
nine,  for  Oldham,  where  he  defeated  Mr.  Churchill ; 
and  afterwards  for  Dewsbury,  which  he  represented 
for  seventeen  years.  He  had  trained  himself  to  be 
a  lucid  speaker,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  vigorous 
band  of  critics  who  hung  upon  the  flank  of  Mr. 
Balfour’s  declining  Government.  When  the  Liberal 
forces  were  victorious,  in  1906,  he  received  minor 
office,  and  then  quick  promotion.  At  the  Treasury, 
as  Financial  Secretary,  he  assisted  Mr.  Asquith  in  a 
great  reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  and  also  put 
Irish  land  finance  on  a  new  and  more  effective  basis. 

At  a  time  when  the  religious  controversy  in  the 
elementary  schools  was  raging,  he  set  himself,  at 
the  Board  of  Education,  to  bring  about  a  concordat, 
and  very  nearly  succeeded.  A  cartoon  of  E.  T. 
Reid’s  summed  up  the  situation.  The  Archbishop, 
on  the  balcony  of  the  Palazzo  Randale  Davizzone, 
is  depicted  as  a  buxom  Juliet,  wooed  with  ardour 
by  the  Ministerial  Romeo;  but  they  are  torn  apart 
by  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  the  Nonconformist 
leaders.  In  other  directions,  Mr.  Runciman  raised 
the  level  of  medical  inspection,  and  extended  the 
Board’s  relations  with  the  modern  universities  and 
secondary  schools. 

When  he  was  appointed  to  the  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture  there  was  an  outcry  from  his  opponents, 
who  were  quite  unaware  that  his  mother’s  people 
had  all  been  landowners  or  farmers  in  Northumber¬ 
land,  and  that  he  had  followed  in  their  steps.  But 
they  quickly  altered  their  opinion,  for  he  did  his 
best  pre-war  work  at  this  Ministry.  He  drew 
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heavily  on  the  Development  Fund,  trebled  the 
estimates  for  vital  services,  and  laid  down  the 
framework  of  the  whole  administration  of  the 
Department  as  it  now  exists.  To  judge  for  himself 
the  working  of  the  comprehensive  scheme  of  agri¬ 
cultural  education  he  had  promoted,  he  visited 
nearly  every  county;  and  in  many  other  ways 
won  the  confidence  of  all  classes  of  the  rural 
community. 

On  the  outbreak  of  war  he  was  at  once  moved  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  where  for  two  years  he  set 
going  and  controlled  essential  services.  These  in¬ 
cluded  the  virtual  direction  of  the  railways;  the 
commandeering  of  foodstuffs  and  materials;  the 
establishment  of  the  State’s  war  risk  insurance  of 
shipping,  and  the  carriage  of  wheat  rates.  Among 
other  of  his  activities  were  the  huge  buying  trans¬ 
actions,  which,  thanks  to  his  business  associations, 
and  shrewd  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  was  able 
to  carry  out.  He  bought  up  secretly  the  neutral 
supplies  of  fish,  and  of  nickel,  to  keep  them  from 
the  enemy  and  to  tighten  the  blockade.  In  the 
first  year  he  bought,  again  secretly,  the  whole  of 
the  free  electrolytic  copper  in  the  United  States. 
This  was  pure  copper  for  munition  purposes,  and 
the  deal  cost  over  ^12,000,000.  The  allies 
were  afraid  that  Germany  would  corner  this 
copper. 

There  was  no  end  to  these  purchases,  which 
included  all  the  frozen  and  chilled  meat  for  three 
armies;  the  whole  Asiatic  crop  of  indigo;  and  the 
pit  props  for  our  mines.  He  also  negotiated  the 
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cotton  exchange  guarantee;  settled  the  cotton  dis¬ 
pute  of  1915,  and  other  disputes;  and  introduced 
“  dilution  ”  in  labour  when  it  was  sorely  needed. 
The  most  picturesque  achievement,  perhaps,  was 
his  maintenance  of  the  coal  traffic  by  sea  to  London 
in  1 9 14-15.  The  Admiralty  by  this  time  had 
taken  up  most  of  the  ordinary  coasters  for  naval 
use.  But  immense  quantities  of  coal  were  required 
in  London  which  the  railways  were  quite  unable  to 
carry.  Runciman,  with  expert  knowledge,  laid  his 
hands  not  only  on  every  available  foreign  coaster, 
but  on  concrete  barges,  river  barges,  and  old  hulks 
that  never  ought  to  be  on  the  high  seas.  Some 
were  fitted  with  engines,  and  others  were  towed  up 
the  North  Sea  by  wire  ropes.  Later  on  we  were 
able  to  charter  enough  foreign  vessels. 

Other  Ministers,  as  we  know,  achieved  many 
notable  things.  But  I  doubt  whether  any  could 
show  as  remarkable  a  record  in  the  realm  of  ad¬ 
ministration  as  is  to  be  found  during  these  two 
years  in  Mr.  Runciman’s  operations,  only  a  tithe 
of  which  I  have  mentioned.  In  the  Allied  sphere 
he  has  also  to  his  credit  his  successful  mission  to 
Italy  in  August,  1916,  which  secured  the  early 
declaration  of  war  by  Italy  against  Germany.  Later 
in  that  year  he  broke  down  his  health  by  his  labours, 
but  during  his  enforced  rest  the  Cabinet  resisted 
any  idea  of  his  resignation.  When  the  next 
Coalition  Government  was  formed  the  duties  he 
had  performed  had  to  be  carried  out  by  four 

Ministers  instead  of  one. 

I  have  searched  my  mind  for  adverse  criticism 
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of  him,  and  can  find  little.  He  is  a  man  too 
occupied  to  become  altogether  popular.  He  has 
no  time  for  the  smoking-room,  and  those  who  like 
to  drink  together  must  reckon  him  out.  Yet  sailors 
find  him  a  good  companion.  He  keeps  his  friends, 
and  has  few  enemies.  Still,  all  public  men  have 
detractors,  and  because  he  is  upright,  and  often 
absorbed  in  serious  affairs,  some  unfriendly  critics 
have  called  him  a  prig.  Opponents  find  his  views 
too  rigid.  I  have  found,  also,  that  both  churchmen 
and  sceptics  sometimes,  in  private,  sneer  at  a 
Methodist;  although  when  there  is  a  centenary  of 
John  Wesley  they  acclaim  him  a  great  man,  and 
say  what  a  wonderful  work  he  did.  So  runs  the 
world. 

To  the  Eighty  Club  Mr.  Runciman  is  a  genial 
host — an  old  loyalty  of  his.  He  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  the  Young  Liberals,  and  he  joined 
the  Radical  group  in  the  Commons  in  the  effort  to 
focus  the  Liberal  opposition.  But  for  the  most 
part  he  seems  to  keep  rather  aloof  nowadays  from 
the  political  coteries.  One  reason,  apart  from  his 
love  of  work,  is  to  be  found,  I  fancy,  in  the  for¬ 
tunate  associations  of  his  home  life.  Mrs.  Runci¬ 
man,  who  has  now  been  returned  to  Parliament,  has 
herself  played  a  distinguished  part  in  public  life, 
and  no  man  of  affairs  could  find  a  better  mate. 
There  are  sons  and  daughters;  the  eldest  son 
already  shares  his  father’s  interests.  And  there  is 
Mr.  Runciman’s  life-long  friendship  with  his  own 
father.  The  two  are  joint  owners  of  the  yacht 
Sunbeam ,  in  which  they  still  cruise  together.  Three 
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generations  of  these  shipowners  could  now  sit 
round  a  Board  table,  as  in  Milestones ;  but  no 
Runciman  would  oppose  a  vital  change  in  ship 
construction,  as  did  the  older  men  in  that  play. 
They  would  go  ahead  with  the  new  type,  and  have 
a  model  of  the  old  one  made  to  be  put  with  the 
other  models  in  the  Doxford  home  in  Northumber¬ 
land. 
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The  house  of  the  Governor  of  Palestine  is  a  huge 
mansion  on  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
formerly  a  hospice  of  the  Germans.  It  is  a  house 
of  many  windows,  looking  on  a  stretch  of  country 
which  has  stirred  the  religious  emotions  of  half 
the  human  race  for  close  on  two  thousand  years. 
When  receptions  are  held  there  the  rooms  are 
thronged  with  a  company  of  Moslems,  Jews,  and 
Christians.  But  though  East  and  West  inter¬ 
mingle,  and  the  red  fez  or  the  white  robes  of  a 
Bedouin  Sheik  give  a  touch  of  colour,  European 
dress  predominates,  signifying  the  post-war  epoch. 
Through  the  midst  of  such  receptions  but  a  little 
while  ago,  there  moved  as  Governor  a  modern 
Jew,  neat,  precise,  and  circumspect,  Sir  Herbert 
Samuel.  Few  will  doubt  that  he  was  better  fitted 
for  his  modern  task  than  would  have  been  that 
more  picturesque  Jew  who  was  once  a  British 
Premier,  Disraeli.  Yet  Disraeli  would  perhaps 
have  sacrificed  his  chance  of  highest  place  to  be  the 
Governor  of  a  new  Palestine.  How  his  imagination 
and  florid  genius  would  have  played  round  the 
magnitude  of  his  office.  How  he  would  have  paced 
these  rooms,  bedizened,  aping  the  Hebrew  Prince, 
and  picturing  himself  as  a  reincarnation  of  the 
young  Alroy. 
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Herbert  Samuel  presents  the  antithesis  of  such 
a  spirit.  If  he  has  imagination  it  is  orderly,  and 
under  the  strict  control  of  the  brain.  He  is  well 
groomed  in  mind  and  body.  The  close  trimmed  hair 
and  moustache  are  still  black  at  fifty-eight,  and  his 
swarthy  face  is  that  of  a  man  in  his  prime.  He  is 
the  outstanding  example,  now  that  Lord  Reading’s 
career  is  nearing  its  close,  of  the  Jew  in  our  public 
life,  and  he  has  brought  to  it  remarkable  gifts  from 
which  we  have  profited.  For  various  reasons  he  is 
often  misunderstood.  In  his  earlier  career,  which 
embraced  eleven  years  in  office,  he  was  reticent, 
kept  aloof  from  political  companionship  and  gossip, 
and  evinced  a  decided  official  habit  and  mode  of 
speech.  He  seemed  to  be  marked  off  in  that  period 
as  a  bureaucrat,  albeit  a  highly  efficient  one  with 
a  will  of  his  own.  Then,  to  the  surprise  of  some, 
though  not  of  those  who  knew  him,  he  accepted, 
in  1920,  the  onerous  post  of  High  Commissioner 
for  Palestine.  Lord  Oxford’s  Diary  shows  that  he 
had  actually,  in  1915,  sketched  out  the  new 
Palestine  which  he  was  destined  to  govern.  He 
disappeared  into  that  troubled  region  amid  fore¬ 
bodings,  and  during  five  years  the  political  rank 
and  file  here  forgot  him,  though  not  the  elect,  for 
Lady  Samuel  and  he  were  kindly  and  agreeable 
hosts.  From  time  to  time  in  their  mountain  eyrie 
they  entertained  such  visitors  as  Mr.  Asquith, 
Lord  Balfour, Lord  Northcliffe,  Lord  Milner,  Mr. 
Amery,  and  Mr.  Churchill.  It  was  not  until  he 
relinquished  the  Governorship  that  the  many 
realised  what  had  been  known  to  the  few,  that  he 
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had  made  the  desert  blossom  like  the  rose.  It 
was  not  by  rhetorical  appeals  to  the  imagination, 
or  the  emotions,  that  Palestine  was  unified  and 
restored,  but  by  the  steady  application  of  a  shrewd  * 
and  logical  brain,  aided  by  the  “  inevitability  of 
gradualness,”  to  use  Mr.  Sidney  Webb’s  absurd 
phrase. 

The  general  anticipation  was  that  in  under¬ 
taking  such  a  task  he  desired  to  round  off  a  political 
career  which,  like  many  others,  had  been  frustrated 
by  the  war.  In  itself  the  task  was  sufficient  to 
satisfy  ambition.  Two  anxious  years  of  disputes 
had  followed  the  announcement  of  the  Zionist 
policy  at  the  Peace  Conference.  The  military 
governor,  Sir  Louis  Bols,  indulged  in  a  piece  of 
irony  when  he  handed  over  the  country  to  the  new 
civil  administrator.  He  prepared  a  formal  receipt, 
and  when  the  change  took  place  asked  Sir  Herbert 
Samuel  to  sign  it.  After  an  amused  protest,  he  did 
so,  but  having  affixed  his  signature  to  the  words, 

“  Received  from  General  Sir  Louis  Bols,  K.C.B., 
one  Palestine,”  he  added  in  the  corner,  “  E.  & 
O.E.’  ’ — errors  and  omissions  excepted — a  common 
official  reservation.  One  Palestine  it  was  in  theory, 
but  not  one  and  undivided.  It  had  yet  to  be 
proved  to  the  population  that  Zionism  did  not  mean 
injustice  to  the  Arabs.  In  the  years  that  followed, 
the  material  progress  made,  and  the  gradual  pacifi¬ 
cation,  are  described  in  the  admirable  report  with 
which  the  Civil  Governor  closed  his  term  of  office. 

In  particular,  the  manner  in  which  he  upheld  the 
established  tribunals,  and  simplified  and  improved 
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the  administration  of  justice,  is  worth  study.  Public 
men  are  generally  pursued  by  malice,  and  his 
critics  have  sometimes  declared  that  he  favoured 
the  Arabs  unduly,  for  fear  of  being  thought  to 
favour  the  Jews.  I  can  find  no  evidence  to  support 
this  aspersion.  Not  only  did  the  Governor  show 
himself  unbiased,  but  the  executive  were  scrupulous 
in  preserving  the  independence  of  the  judges,  the 
chief  of  whom  are  British,  and  in  the  end  the  Courts 
won  the  confidence  of  both  races.  Another  instance 
of  his  success  was  the  creation  of  a  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  and  Audit  Office,  and  the  gradual  training  of 
financial  staffs  who  could  be  relied  on  to  run  an 
honest  and  efficient  exchequer.  Financial  adminis¬ 
tration  has  always  been  one  of  his  strong  suits,  as 
he  showed  at  the  Post  Office  before  the  war. 

But  Palestine  is  a  far  country,  and  despite  its 
fascination  for  fervid  Zionists,  the  British  public 
viewed  it  rather  as  a  remote  laboratory  where  by 
some  process  of  practical  chemistry  racial  feuds 
were  being  dissolved.  The  narrow  political  world 
here  regarded  Sir  Herbert  as  divorced  from  their 
concerns,  and  there  was  again  surprise  when,  at  the 
request  of  a  Conservative  Premier,  he  stepped  into 
the  domestic  arena  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Coal 
Commission  which  was  named  after  him.  It  proved 
to  be  a  thankless  task,  but  the  Samuel  Report  was 
a  reminder  to  many  of  the  highly  organised  brain 
of  its  author.  He  returned  to  the  scene  on  the 
eve  of  the  General  Strike  as  a  voluntary  mediator, 
but  his  proffered  solution  was  rejected  by  the  miners. 
The  inner  circle  were  aware  that  Mr.  Baldwin 
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had  offered  him  a  peerage,  which  he  refused. 
He  was  beginning  to  be  a  puzzle  to  the  Conser¬ 
vatives.  “  What  does  he  want  ?  ”  they  asked.  I 
fancy  that  what  he  really  wanted  at  that  time  was 
leisure.  He  certainly  did  not  want  to  be  a  Jewish 
Peer,  like  his  uncle,  who  found  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Upper  Chamber  rather  stifling.  It  was  the 
second  time  Herbert  Samuel  had  refused  a  peerage, 
the  first  occasion  being  when  he  was  Home  Secre¬ 
tary.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Kitchener  in  1916,  it 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  tradition,  that 
another  Secretary  of  State  should  hold  office  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  None  of  the  Commons 
Ministers  wished  to  go  there,  and  as  the  Home 
Secretary  could  not  be  persuaded,  Sir  Edward  Grey 
reluctantly  accepted  the  change  of  name  and  place. 

Sir  Herbert,  as  I  read  him,  has  a  considerable 
ambition,  and  when  he  accepted  the  office  of  Liberal 
organiser  in  alliance  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  it  was 
with  a  shrewd  sense  of  the  opportunities  the  duties 
would  afford  him.  Those  were  wrong  who  thought 
he  would  only  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  the 
lord.  He  had  exceptional  qualifications  for  a 
higher  post.  In  the  first  place,  his  divorce  from 
the  scene  while  the  bitter  feud  between  the  two 
Liberal  sections  had  been  fought  out  enabled  him 
to  act  effectively  as  peacemaker.  Then  his  exact 
habits  and  carefulness  in  money  matters  made  him 
a  desirable  accountant  for  the  fund.  And  he  was 
presently  to  become  a  public  orator  for  the  Liberal 
Party,  a  role  which  he  now  shares  with  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  While  counting  on  a  Liberal  revival,  he 
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is  determined  to  do  all  he  can  to  make  it  a  reality, 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  aims  at  power.  He 
meant  to  take  up  work  of  this  kind,  though  perhaps 
he  would  rather  it  had  come  a  little  later. 

But  if  he  aims  at  power  it  is  because  he  wishes 
to  get  things  done.  His  ambition  is  of  the  finer 
sort.  The  study  and  analysis  of  his  life  and  actions 
shows  that  from  the  outset  his  impelling  motive  has 
been,  not  self,  but  service.  The  impulse  must  have 
been  a  strong  one.  His  father  died  when  he  was 
but  six  years  old.  His  mother,  who  brought  him 
up,  was  a  Conservative  in  politics  ;  but  his  uncle, 
Sir  Samuel  Montagu,  afterwards  Lord  Swaythling, 
who  like  his  father  was  a  banker,  sat  in  the  Commons 
as  the  Liberal  member  for  one  of  the  poorest 
districts  in  London.  His  brother  was  a  Liberal 
also  and  a  member  of  the  County  Council.  Herbert 
Samuel  chose  his  own  path  early.  In  the  side  he 
took,  no  doubt  the  views  of  the  men  of  his  family 
played  a  part,  but  he  thought  for  himself,  and  was 
influenced  a  good  deal  by  Carlyle’s  description  of 
the  state  of  England.  So  we  find  him  at  Oxford 
taking  his  walks  among  the  surrounding  villages, 
and  deeply  impressed  by  the  state  of  the  farm 
labourers,  whose  ordinary  wage  was  then  ten 
shillings  a  week.  At  his  rooms  in  Balliol  he  pro¬ 
posed  a  Trade  Union  for  the  labourers,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  founding  one,  and  in  raising  wages.  He 
gathered  round  him  the  Radical  element,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  great  dock  strike  invited  men  like 
Tom  Mann  and  Ben  Tillett  to  his  conferences. 
Naturally  he  studied  the  publications  of  the  Fabians, 
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but  while  accepting  their  outlook  towards  social 
reform,  he  seems  to  have  decided  at  once  that  he 
could  not  accept  the  ban  which  Socialism  puts  on 
private  enterprise. 

Already  his  resolves  were  formed.  Born  to  a 
comfortable  independence,  but  being  of  an  earnest 
and  studious  nature,  it  became  a  matter  of  con¬ 
science  with  him,  I  think,  that  he  should  render 
some  return  in  public  service  for  the  advantages 
to  which  he  had  been  born.  In  the  mercantile  class 
he  may  quite  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  counterpart 
of  the  older  generation  of  aristocrats,  like  Lord 
Curzon,  who  sought  to  repay  the  community  for 
their  privileges.  On  leaving  Oxford,  he  found  his 
way  to  Toynbee  Hall,  where  he  lived  for  a  time 
and  studied  the  life  and  conditions  of  the  poor.  He 
had  attracted  attention,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  taken 
his  degrees,  became  a  Liberal  candidate  in  South 
Oxfordshire.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that 
then  he  set  himself  to  learn  every  detail  of  his 
profession.  He  mapped  out  a  book  which  he  would 
write  on  the  principles  and  proposals  of  Liberalism. 
No  one  before  had  attempted  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  Party’s  position.  There  were 
many  books  on  different  aspects  of  the  question, 
but  the  chief  material  was  embedded  in  innumerable 
pamphlets,  leaflets,  and  speeches.  He  strove  to 
read  them  all.  More  than  one  facile  young  poli¬ 
tician  of  a  later  generation,  pleased  with  initial 
triumphs  as  a  University  debater,  has  rapidly  pro¬ 
duced  a  book  of  generalisations  in  which  ignorance 
is  cloaked  with  epigram  and  brilliant  phrase. 
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Samuel  spent  six  years  in  analysing  and  collating  all 
the  facts  of  Liberal  policy.  In  this  study  he 
strengthened  his  bent  towards  precision,  gained  a 
mastery  of  detail,  cleared  his  mind,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  his  career.  The  book  was  a  notable 
success.  While  it  was  in  progress,  to  correct  the 
narrowing  influence  of  the  study,  he  mixed  as 
much  as  he  could  with  the  people  in  South  Oxford¬ 
shire,  and  learnt  what  organising  meant  as  an 
officer  of  the  Home  Counties  Liberal  Federation. 

Not  content  with  this,  he  fitted  himself  for  the 
public  life  by  specialising  in  two  fields.  He  took 
all  social  reform  as  his  province  in  domestic  affairs, 
and,  that  he  might  be  more  broadly  based,  and 
satisfy  his  interest  in  Imperial  affairs,  he  made  a 
special  study  of  Africa.  He  concentrated  on  Africa; 
and  being  nothing  if  not  thorough,  he  naturally 
went  there,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  the 
Uganda  railway.  He  deserved  success,  and  it  did 
not  elude  him,  for  soon  after  he  had  won  his  seat 
in  Parliament  he  was  able  to  make  his  mark  in  a 
debate  on  the  Uganda  railway.  It  may  be  said 
that  he  has  gone  through  life  deserving  success, 
but  when  achieved,  he  has  not  used  it  for  personal 
ends.  As  Home  Secretary  it  was  the  children’s 
charter,  and  the  probation  of  offenders,  that  were 
his  chief  concern,  and  at  the  Local  Government 
Board,  maternity  and  child  welfare.  His  work 
was  sufficient  proof  of  his  interest  in  humanity,  but 
his  manner  at  that  time  was  dry,  and  his  style  in 
speaking  rather  monotonous.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  divorce  between  his  public  and  his  private  habit, 
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for  his  friends  have  never  found  him  a  dry-as-dust 
person.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  been  a  vigorous, 
active  man,  a  salmon  fisher,  a  powerful  swimmer, 
and  good  horseman,  though  he  does  not  ride  to 
hounds.  When  in  Palestine,  he  indulged  the  whim 
of  riding  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  on  an  Arab  mare 
given  him  by  the  Amir  Abdulla.  I  think  when  he 
was  Governor  the  exercise  of  his  powers  broadened 
him,  for  he  has  to-day  a  more  sympathetic  manner 
in  public.  But  to  understand  him  it  must  be 
realised  that  he  lives  intensely  the  life  of  the  mind. 

He  presents  at  every  turn  an  amusing  or  instruc¬ 
tive  contrast  with  Disraeli.  To  the  one  life  was  a 
flaunting  cortege ,  to  the  other  it  is  a  sober  mission. 
The  one  an  actor,  the  other  a  student;  the  one 
disliking  abstract  reasoning,  the  other  proceeding 
by  logic;  the  one  an  historical  romancer,  the  other 
a  precise  philosopher;  the  one  too  flippant,  the 
other  a  little  too  solemn.  Dizzy,  fanciful,  and 
epigrammatic,  Samuel  incisive  and  exact — cynicism 
opposed  to  earnestness,  calculation  to  duty,  self 
contrasted  with  service.  There  is  no  reason  to 
anticipate  for  Sir  Herbert  a  career  at  all  com¬ 
parable  with  Disraeli’s,  but  he  has  already  filled  an 
important  place  in  our  public  life,  and  it  is  illumina¬ 
ting  to  note  the  extraordinary  difference  in  character 
between  the  two  Jews,  which  incidentally  is  a  tribute 
to  the  versatility  of  their  race. 

I  have  said  that  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  is  a  philoso¬ 
pher.  Some  day,  if  he  is  more  fortunate  in  his 
leisure,  he  may  contribute  something  to  the  world’s 
thought.  He  has  a  book  on  the  stocks,  a  cherished 
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project,  which  one  political  call  after  another  has 
thrust  into  the  background.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  not,  like  Spinoza’s  Tractatus  Politicus ,  remain 
unfinished.  The  problem  which  occupies  his  mind 
in  private  hours  is  to  postulate  the  intellectual  basis 
of  morality,  now  that  the  orthodox  religions  are 
receding  before  the  advance  of  science. 


SIR  JOHN  SIMON 


Sir  John  Simon,  whose  appointment  to  preside 
over  so  hazardous  an  experiment  in  Statecraft  as 
the  India  Reform  Commission  was  received  with 
general  acclamation,  is  regarded  by  some  as  an 
enigma.  To  these  he  represents  sheer  intellect, 
divorced  from  the  human  emotions.  Of  cogent  and 
subtle  brain,  the  presentment  of  his  thought  is  so 
lucid  that  it  often  convinces  the  reluctant,  for  he 
can  sway  men  by  reason.  Then,  too,  he  has  an 
uncanny  habit  sometimes  of  fixing  his  eyes  beneath 
your  gaze,  and  only  raising  them  if  you  challenge 
him.  Even  then  the  eyes  are  veiled,  and  the  smooth 
features,  pale  and  sharp,  suggest  that  he  may  give 
you  his  mind,  but  not  his  heart. 

Supreme  as  a  lawyer,  in  which  sphere  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  gifts  have  had  full  play,  he  has  cherished 
the  twin  ambition  of  succeeding  as  a  political  leader. 
After  various  vicissitudes,  he  achieved  this  ambition 
at  the  outset  of  the  General  Strike,  when  his  power¬ 
ful  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  gave  a  lead 
to  the  country,  and  did  as  much  to  restore  order  as 
the  actions  of  the  Executive.  He  might  have  led 
the  Liberal  Party,  if  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  taken 
some  other  direction,  yet  when  this  possibility  was 
canvassed,  men  said  he  was  cold  and  lacking  in 
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sympathy.  He  has  a  hard  edge,  but  I  do  not  think 
he  appeared  to  be  any  colder  than  Lord  Oxford 
was  before  leadership  helped  to  mellow  him.  And 
in  his  climbing  days  Mr.  Asquith  was  rather  too 
legal,  whereas  Sir  John  Simon  has  based  his  public 
life  more  broadly  on  general  policy  than  is  sometimes 
realised. 

It  is  said  that  Sir  John  is  imperturbable,  but  I 
have  seen  him  in  a  passion  when,  worsted  for  once 
in  debate,  he  hurriedly  left  the  Chamber  and  strode 
through  the  deserted  Lobby,  striking  the  heavy 
swing  doors  away  from  him.  It  was  a  rare  occasion, 
for  he  has  immense  reserve.  Few  remember  now 
that  he  made  his  appeal  to  the  emotions  once,  as 
well  as  to  justice,  in  his  campaign  in  the  country 
to  stay  the  ravages  wrought  in  Ireland  by  the 
Coalition’s  reprisal  policy.  Perhaps  if  party  leader¬ 
ship  had  come  to  him  he  would  have  risen  to  his 
opportunity.  In  the  meantime,  now  that  India’s 
teeming  races  await  the  counsel  of  the  Raj,  it  is  at 
least  significant  that  so  many  are  ready  to  ascribe 
to  him,  as  Chairman  of  the  India  Commission,  those 
qualities  of  sympathy  and  imagination  which  he 
publicly  called  to  his  aid. 

His  political  ambition  has  prevailed.  The  legal 
predominance  has  long  been  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand — he  refused  the  Lord  Chancellorship  a  dozen 
years  ago.  The  enigmatic  quality  in  his  nature  may 
be  due  to  these  rival  ambitions,  which  through  life 
have  “  ceased  not  fighting,  east  and  west,  on  the 
marches  of  his  breast.”  Of  a  complex  mind  and 
ambition,  he  is  also  of  complex  origin.  When  he 
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first  contested  Walthamstow  in  1906  a  heckler 
bluntly  asked  him  whether  he  was  a  Jew.  The 
reason  for  his  patronymic  may  be  that  Biblical 
names  were  so  often  adopted  by  the  Welsh  peasants; 
or  the  name  Simon  might  be  Norman,  for  in  the 
corner  of  Pembrokeshire  where  his  grandfather 
lived,  there  are  traces  of  the  Normans.  His  retort 
to  the  heckler  was  that,  though  he  at  once  dis¬ 
sociated  himself  from  any  kind  of  reflection  on 
Jews,  as  a  matter  of  fact  his  mother  had  been 
English,  his  father  Welsh,  his  school  Scottish,  and 
his  wife  Irish — a  reply  which  won  him  many 
votes. 

Sir  John  exemplifies  the  fundamental  change 
which  our  society  has  undergone  during  the  last 
century.  It  began  with  the  first  great  Reform  Act 
of  1832,  and  has  been  quickened  during  the  last 
two  generations  by  the  wider  franchise  extensions, 
and  the  creation  of  the  educational  ladder.  The 
pride  in  race  persists,  though  with  a  difference, 
but  our  aristocrats  now  have  many  social  rivals  in 
men  of  distinction  who  are  as  proud  of  their  humble 
origin  as  any  squire  of  his  pedigree.  Thus,  in 
public  life,  we  have  Mr.  Churchill  vaunting  his 
friend,  Lord  Birkenhead,  as  an  instance  of  what 
position  a  poor  boy  may  achieve,  and  we  have  Sir 
John  Simon’s  pride  in  his  grandfather,  who  was  a 
stonemason  on  the  Cawdor  estates.  That  earlier 
John  Simon  was  a  sturdy  Welshman,  a  cottager, 
who  became,  first  a  foreman  mason,  and  then  a 
small  farmer,  and  won  the  respect  of  his  fellows. 
The  grandson,  who  as  a  boy  spent  his  holidays 
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on  the  little  farm,  later  on  took  into  his  chambers 
as  a  law  pupil  the  grandson  of  that  Lord  Cawdor 
whose  home  the  first  John  Simon  helped  to  build. 
And  while  touching  on  his  ancestry,  it  is  pertinent 
to  recall  that  one  of  Sir  John’s  early  successes  in 
Parliament  was  his  speech  on  the  Welsh  Dis¬ 
establishment  Bill,  in  which  he  described  from  his 
personal  knowledge  how  that  question  affected  the 
Welsh  peasants. 

The  son  of  a  Congregational  minister,  who, 
like  so  many,  devoted  himself  to  the  education  of 
his  children,  he  won  scholarships  first  to  Fettes, 
and  then  to  Wadham.  It  is  the  story  of  many  a 
“  son  of  the  manse.”  Oxford  was  to  become  a 
lifelong  affection  with  him;  and  his  alma  mater, 
for  her  part,  insists  that  he  should  remain  to  this 
day  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  despite  his  many  avoca¬ 
tions.  At  Oxford  he  played  football,  made  useful 
acquaintance,  learnt  to  clarify  his  mind,  and  to 
debate  in  the  Union,  where  he  followed  F.  E. 
Smith  as  President.  The  latter  had  preceded  him 
at  Wadham  by  a  year,  and  it  was  at  Oxford  that 
the  intercourse  began  between  these  two  men,  who 
were  to  run  a  neck-and-neck  race  so  often  in  the 
Courts  and  in  Parliament. 

After  this  long  strife,  it  fell  to  Lord  Birkenhead 
as  Secretary  for  India  to  suggest  Sir  John  Simon 
as  the  ideal  Chairman  for  the  Statutory  inquiry.  It 
was  an  act  of  toleration  to  choose  a  Liberal  states¬ 
man  to  devise  the  sequel  to  the  Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms.  That  task  inevitably  has  become  harder 
through  the  mistake  of  Edwin  Montagu  in  fixing 
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a  date  for  the  end  of  the  transition  period,  which 
increased  unrest  by  fostering  the  belief  among 
Indians  that  they  were  on  probation.  The  hope  of 
a  solution  depends  in  no  small  measure  on  that 
broad  interpretation  of  the  Liberal  spirit,  coupled 
with  the  firmness,  knowledge,  and  experience, 
which  Sir  John  is  qualified  to  contribute. 

There  was  once  before,  in  a  corrupt  age,  a  very 
youthful  Solicitor-General,  but  merit  had  nothing 
to  do  with  that  appointment.  With  this  exception, 
Sir  John  was  the  youngest  Law  Officer  on  record, 
when,  in  1910,  Mr.  Asquith  singled  him  out. 
Neither  in  the  Courts  nor  the  Commons  was  there 
any  question  of  the  fitness  of  the  choice.  Before  this 
stage  was  reached,  he  had  lived  an  intense  life.  As 
a  youngster  fresh  from  college,  he  had  pursued  the 
law  with  such  assiduity  that  he  established  himself 
as  a  busy  junior  in  half  a  dozen  years,  and  thus  had 
secured  a  means  of  livelihood  when  the  1 906  election 
offered  Liberal  candidates  so  unparalleled  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  In  these  half-dozen  years  he  had  known 
happiness  and  tragic  loss.  With  the  slenderest 
prospects,  but  with  that  confidence  which  marks 
him,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  he  married  his 
first  wife,  who  was  a  niece  of  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green, 
and  three  years  after  she  died.  Grief,  which  warps 
a  weak  man,  is  often  in  a  strong  character  an  in¬ 
cisive  force,  sharpening  resolve,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  this  experience  moved  him  to  keener 
effort  in  his  work. 

His  first  considerable  success  in  Parliament  was 
made  in  curious  circumstances.  To  regularise  the 
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financial  situation  after  the  Lords’  rejection  of  the 
Budget  several  measures  were  required,  the  last  of 
which  was  a  Revenue  Bill  in  19 1 1.  It  was  a  cryptic 
measure,  and  Simon  was  hurrying  down  to  West¬ 
minster  to  explain  it  when,  on  the  Embankment, 
his  taxi-cab,  in  a  collision,  was  smashed  to  pieces, 
and  he  was  flung  into  the  road  in  the  midst  of 
broken  wood  and  iron.  Though  much  shaken,  he 
insisted  on  taking  another  cab  to  the  House,  and 
stayed  there  during  an  all-night  sitting  to  explain 
the  incomprehensible.  This  he  did,  with  quiet 
dignity  and  to  such  purpose  that  Arthur  Balfour 
advised  the  Opposition  to  accept  as  admirable  the 
explanations,  although  he  could  not  quite  follow 
them.  Thereafter  the  Government  frequently 
sought  the  help  of  the  young  Law  Officer,  especially 
to  wind  up  debates.  This  meant  late  hours  as  well 
as  early,  and  to  keep  fit  he  played  golf  hard  whenever 
he  had  the  chance. 

To  the  larger  policies  he  constantly  returns 
throughout  the  inward  struggle  between  his  con¬ 
flicting  ambitions.  Confronted  with  his  spectacular 
rise  to  eminence  in  the  Courts,  the  political  world 
at  first  had  thought  of  him  only  as  a  lawyer — 
some  said  pedantic — and  you  can  trace  his  efforts 
to  tear  off  this  clogging  mantle.  As  Solicitor- 
General  the  most  masterly  speech  he  makes  is 
against  Tariff  Reform.  As  Attorney-General  with 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  he  refuses  the  Woolsack. 
As  Home  Secretary  in  the  first  Coalition  his  most 
striking  achievement  is  to  summon  an  all-in  con¬ 
ference  on  the  coal  industry,  whereby,  and  with  the 
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help  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  he  checks  the  alarming 
drop  in  our  coal  production  after  twelve  months’ 
war.  In  times  of  mistrust,  he  lays  down  on  fair 
lines  the  principles  that  should  govern  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  suspected  persons. 

He  pursued  principles  and  policies  in  Parliament 
with  that  logic  and  conscience  which  in  the  Courts 
enabled  him  to  present  the  ultimate  conclusions  of 
the  law,  and  presently  this  process  brought  him  to 
a  standstill.  With  many  other  patriotic  English¬ 
men,  he  had  felt  that  the  voluntary  principle  in 
recruiting  the  fighting  services  was  our  birthright, 
and  that  conscription  was  foreign  to  our  island 
race.  He  did  not  say  that  in  the  hour  of  direst 
peril  we  should  not  have  resort  to  conscription; 
but  when  the  majority  of  the  people  felt  that  the 
usefulness  of  the  voluntary  Derby  scheme  had  been 
exhausted,  he  disputed  the  signs  of  general  consent 
and  denied  that  the  hour  had  come.  Attaching  a 
more  sacrosanct  character  to  the  voluntary  principle 
than  did  even  the  Labour  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  Sir  John  resigned  the  Home  Secretaryship, 
and  led  a  small  band  in  opposition  to  the  compulsory 
Bill.  In  the  country  opposition  did  not  materialise, 
and  there  were  some  in  those  days  who  thought  that 
by  this  act  he  had  closed  his  political  career.  But 
to  take  so  short  a  view  was  to  ignore  the  poise 
in  the  British  temperament.  Since  the  war, 
pacifists  have  been  called  to  be  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  and  so  far  from  being  a  pacifist  the  ex- 
Home  Secretary  in  the  following  year  joined  the 
army. 
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Just  before  he  went  to  France  to  take  up  a  Staff 
appointment  in  the  Air  Force,  he  appeared  for  the 
defence  in  a  memorable  case  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
His  appearances  in  criminal  cases  have  been  over¬ 
shadowed  by  his  unexampled  success  in  civil  causes. 
But  his  defence  of  Lieutenant  Malcolm  in  the  most 
poignant  domestic  tragedy  of  the  war  rivals  any 
of  the  famous  defences  of  the  past.  He  has  not 
the  dramatic  force  of  a  Carson,  but  he  is  at  ease 
in  a  dramatic  environment.  Step  by  step  the 
reconstruction  of  the  tragedy  proceeded,  and  step 
by  step  the  logic  of  the  argument  was  established, 
but  intertwined  was  that  appeal  to  the  heart  which 
moves  to  tears.  At  the  close  he  condemned  any 
use  of  the  code  which  was  pedantic,  a  word  he 
seems  to  hate.  And  it  was  no  triumph  of 
artifice  which  evoked  the  thrilling  cheers  from 
the  crowds  who  waited  for  the  verdict  in  the 
streets. 

His  intervention  in  the  General  Strike  made  it 
clear  to  his  fellow-countrymen  that  the  stoppage 
was  not  legally  a  strike  at  all.  The  Trades  Disputes 
Act,  under  which  strikes  with  due  notice  are  lawful, 
had  been  violated.  Obviously  contracts  were 
threatened,  and  the  strikers  began  to  lose  all  sense 
of  security.  Sir  John’s  elucidation  of  the  law  on 
the  third  day,  coupled  with  the  Astbury  judgment, 
undermined  a  movement  which,  if  successful, 
would  have  been  revolutionary.  Few  pronounce¬ 
ments  in  Parliament  have  had  so  great  an  effect. 
He  was  again  insistent  that  to  interpret  the  law  in 
this  quarrel  was  not  pedantic,  but  was  designed  to 
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show  the  responsible  Labour  leaders  that  they  were 
rendering  the  worst  service  to  the  working  class. 
The  word  “  pedantic,”  however,  was  not  flung  at 
him  this  time,  and  I  think  he  cast  off  that  reproach 
long  ago.  His  deep  knowledge  of  the  law  was 
regarded  as  the  adjunct  of  a  statesman  when  he 
was  called  to  his  duties  on  the  India  Commission. 
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One  of  the  best  Labour  democrats,  a  man  who  has 
served  his  country  as  faithfully  as  his  party,  is  Mr. 
Clynes,  who  led  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons  during  Mr.  Macdonald’s  absence.  Con¬ 
servatives  in  the  House  are  sometimes  impatient 
of  Mr.  Clynes,  but  each  side  is  impatient  of  the 
other  when  the  clash  in  controversy  is  real.  Labour 
leaders  are  sometimes  indiscriminately  denounced 
from  the  platform,  and  Mr.  Clynes  and  other 
good  democrats  have  occasionally  been  classed  with 
Mr.  Cook  as  “  reds,”  and  enemies  of  the  State.  I 
remember  reading  such  a  speech  by  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Conservative  Party,  and  it  amazed 
me.  I  will  show,  on  the  contrary,  that  Mr.  Clynes 
is,  in  the  words  of  a  friend  of  his,  “  a  little  man 
full  of  wisdom.” 

Small  he  is  in  stature,  and  slight;  but  he  walks 
with  a  sort  of  plodding  earnestness  which  brings 
to  my  mind  his  early  history.  Born  of  poor  parents, 
in  an  Oldham  slum,  he  left  the  local  elementary 
school  as  a  child  of  ten  to  work  for  years  as  a  piecer 
in  a  cotton  factory,  piecing  the  broken  ends  of  yarn 
together.  For  a  year  or  two  he  was  a  “  half-timer  ” 
— half  a  day  to  work  and  half  to  school.  As  a  child 
and  lad  he  was  up  at  half-past  four  in  the  morning 
to  tramp  the  three  miles  to  the  factory,  for  then 
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there  were  no  trams  or  ’buses.  From  home  and 
back,  six  miles,  and  a  hard  day  of  physical  labour, 
that  was  the  boy’s  life.  And  factories  in  those  days 
were  depressing  places,  far  different  from  the 
spacious  and  well-fitted  structures  built  in  the  last 
dozen  years. 

But  there  was  an  active  brain  at  work  in  “  Johnny 
Clynes,”  as  he  was  called  in  his  younger  days.  He 
puzzled  over  the  world,  wondering  where  all  the 
cotton  came  from,  and  where  the  goods  were  sent. 
What  kind  of  places  were  China,  India,  and  the 
Continent  ?  He  awoke  to  a  craving  for  education 
when  he  was  seventeen  or  so,  and  took  his  coppers 
to  the  evening  classes  and  lectures  given  in  Oldham, 
where  the  students  were  charged  fourpence  or  six¬ 
pence  a  night.  Presently  he  was  buying  books, 
history  first,  and  then  poetry  and  drama,  for  be¬ 
sides  general  knowledge  he  has  always  valued  the 
arts,  and,  above  all,  music.  At  Oldham  there  was 
rarely  any  good  music,  but  as  he  came  to  manhood 
he  snatched  at  the  occasional  opportunities  Man¬ 
chester  afforded  of  concert  or  opera. 

The  culture  he  laboriously  acquired  set  his  mind 
working  on  the  conditions  of  labour.  He  began 
to  write  articles  in  the  local  paper,  as  “  Piecer,” 
on  the  working  hours  and  conditions  in  the  factory, 
and  he  founded  a  Piecers’  Union.  Naturally,  he 
became  known  among  his  fellows  as  a  thoughtful 
Labour  pioneer,  and  at  twenty-two  his  chance  came 
with  the  offer  of  a  post  as  organiser  of  the  Lanca¬ 
shire  District  of  the  General  Workers  Union. 
To  this  job,  for  which  he  received,  I  believe 
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thirty  shillings  a  week,  he  gave  himself  whole¬ 
heartedly.  It  was  very  useful  work  in  the  realm  of 
labour,  gathering  together  the  less-protected  workers 
in  a  great  variety  of  industries,  some  of  which  were 
seasonal,  like  the  gas  trade.  The  Union  changed 
its  name  several  times.  It  became  in  the  end  the 
National  Union  of  General  and  Municipal  Workers, 
and  has  owed  much  of  its  success  to  the  long  years 
of  service  Mr.  Clynes  gave  to  it.  And  almost 
coincident  with  this  work  was  the  building  up  of 
a  big  Trades  and  Labour  Council  in  Oldham,  of 
which  he  was  Secretary. 

In  the  early  years  it  was  an  uphill  task.  But 
Clynes  found  within  himself  that  capacity  for  cease¬ 
less  work  which  is  required  in  men  who  give  them¬ 
selves  successfully  to  the  public  life.  The  busier 
they  are,  the  more  work  they  undertake;  they  find 
a  certain  joy  in  it.  At  week-ends,  and  frequently  at 
nights,  he  was  on  the  platform,  or  at  street  corners, 
preaching  the  doctrines  of  Labour.  He  was,  of 
course,  an  “  agitator,”  a  word  of  ill  omen  in  days 
when  Labour  and  Socialist  advocates  were  regarded 
as  worse  than  rebels.  But  the  Labour  Party  has 
now  come  to  stay,  and  the  other  Parties  must 
adapt  themselves  to  this  situation  with  amiability. 
Clynes  was  a  member  of  the  I.L.P.  even  before 
it  was  formed  into  a  national  party,  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Manchester  branch.  Keir 
Hardie,  who  was  one  of  his  friends,  was  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  all  the  pioneers.  At  that  time,  over  thirty 
years  ago,  these  Labour  workers  strove  with  zeal 
and  devotion  for  beliefs  which  they  scarcely  thought 
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could  be  realised  in  two  generations.  That  in  their 
time  the  harvest  should  be  reaped  of  a  strong  party 
in  Parliament,  and  actually  a  Labour  Government, 
would  have  seemed  to  them  a  fairy  tale.  Indeed, 
they  did  not  think  much  of  Parliament.  They  were 
absorbed  in  the  practical  betterment  of  industrial 
conditions,  to  lessen  the  doctor’s  bill,  and  many 
of  the  reforms  for  which  they  agitated  have  since 
been  adopted. 

I  have  warrant  for  saying,  after  years  of  observa¬ 
tion,  that  Mr.  Clynes  has  a  gentle  and  kindly 
nature.  It  mellows  his  politics  and  his  outlook. 
He  once  got  into  hot  water  with  the  Conservatives 
on  the  subject  of  the  Zinovieff  letter,  which  he 
believes  was  a  forgery.  He  rapped  out,  amid  the 
provocations  of  debate,  a  rude  retort  as  to  the 
“  mendacity  ”  of  the  language  used  by  Mr.  Baldwin 
to  the  Bosworth  electors.  It  was  not  so  rude  as  it 
sounded,  for  the  Premier’s  message  asked  whether 
Labour  leaders,  in  view  of  their  attitude  towards 
the  Trade  Unions  Bill,  could  complain  if  certain 
assertions  were  made.  Labour’s  reply  was  that  such 
assertions  are  mendacious.  But  a  human  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  episode  is  that  it  takes  time  for  leaders 
in  opposition  to  learn  how  to  be  ever  ready  with 
the  right  retort.  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  when  he  was 
learning  this  difficult  business,  once  snapped  out 
that  Mr.  Asquith  had  not  got  any  convictions,  a 
slip  which  brought  him  still  more  trouble. 

In  Labour  struggles  Mr.  Clynes  has  always 
opposed  violence,  preferring  persuasion.  He  is 
moderate  in  counsel,  and  conducts  a  party  meeting 
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more  harmoniously  than  some  of  the  more  domina¬ 
ting  leaders.  How  soon  his  Party  can  get  to  power 
depends,  in  his  view,  on  how  they  pursue  the  task  of 
converting  to  their  favour,  not  only  their  own  class, 
but  the  well-disposed  people  in  every  other  class. 
He  does  not  want  a  definite  class  government, 
because  he  believes  that  the  social  betterment  and 
economic  changes  which  Labour  now  calls  for  can 
only  be  secured  with  the  general  goodwill.  If  he 
is  told  that  this  is  slow  movement,  he  says  that  such 
is  the  movement  of  human  nature,  and  quick  changes 
may  be  reversed.  Thus  he  is  of  a  quite  different 
mentality  from  the  spearheads  of  the  Left  Wing, 
who  secretly  believe  that  in  the  end  only  by  violence 
can  Labour’s  ends  be  reached.  But  the  Left  Wing 
much  respect  him. 

After  fifteen  years  as  an  organiser  he  came  into 
Parliament  on  the  progressive  wave  in  1906, 
elected  by  North-East  Manchester,  a  large  part  of 
which  was  afterwards  included  in  his  present 
division  of  Platting.  He  found  a  helpmeet  in  Mrs. 
Clynes,  and  they  are  both  very  popular  there,  as 
was  shown  at  a  Twenty-one  Years’  Service  Cele¬ 
bration.  He  has  acknowledged  in  public  his 
indebtedness  to  his  wife.  It  makes  a  world  of 
difference  to  a  public  man  if  he  is  happy  at  home, 
and  his  wife  takes  a  real  interest  in  his  work. 
He  had  not  ceased  from  educating  himself.  Often, 
I  am  told,  he  used  to  read  aloud  in  his  family 
circle,  from  the  Bible,  or  the  poets,  or  the  news¬ 
paper,  in  this  way  acquiring  a  better  mastery  of 
words  and  sentences,  and  the  choice  of  language. 
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He  is  always  seeking  after  the  finer  things — you 
can  see  it  in  his  tense,  eager  face.  And  London 
gave  him  the  chance  of  hearing  more  concerts,  and 
the  music  he  craved.  He  attended  Westminster 
Cathedral,  being  born  and  bred  a  Roman  Catholic, 
but  he  went  also  to  Westminster  Abbey  for  the 
music,  and  eventually  became  a  patron  of  the 
choir  there.  It  is  piquant  to  remember  that  when 
he  was  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  the  Labour  Cabinet  he 
wished  to  subsidise  opera. 

He  had  not  sought  the  life  in  Parliament,  though 
I  fancy  its  fascination  grew  on  him.  The  time 
for  grave  decisions  came  with  the  war.  There 
were  six  I.L.P.  members  then  in  the  House, 
four  of  whom  were  pacifist.  But  Clynes  and  Jim 
Parker  stood  out  against  that  policy,  and  on  their 
side  of  the  Labour  movement  their  influence  in 
supporting  the  war  was  an  important  factor.  Lord 
Rhondda,  who  began  his  memorable  work  as  Food 
Controller  in  1917,  asked  that  Mr.  Clynes  should 
be  his  second  in  command.  In  the  House  and  in 
the  country  Mr.  Clynes  had  been  a  vigilant  critic 
of  the  former  food  policy,  and  Lord  Rhondda  told 
me  at  the  time  that  he  urgently  desired  the  Labour 
leader  s  co-operation.  He  received  it  unstintingly. 
The  difficult  and  onerous  rationing  system,  and  the 
organisation  involved,  were  devised  and  upheld 
successfully  no  less  by  Mr.  Clynes  than  Lord 
Rhondda,  and  on  the  latter’s  untimely  death  Clynes 
succeeded  to  the  chief  office.  In  recognition  of  his 
public  services  he  afterwards  received  honorary 
degrees  from  Durham  and  Oxford  Universities. 
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But  there  were  two  services  he  rendered  of  which 
little  is  remembered.  One  was  the  way  in  which 
he  threw  himself  into  the  attempt  to  found  an 
Industrial  Council,  in  1919,  when  so  much  good¬ 
will  in  the  Labour  world  was  awaiting  encourage¬ 
ment.  That  project,  through  the  apathy  of  the 
Coalition,  proved  abortive,  although  a  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Employers  and  Workers  arrived  at  a 
large  measure  of  agreement.  Mr.  Henderson  and 
Mr.  Clynes  were  foremost  on  Labour’s  side  in  this 
effort.  Their  party  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Coalition  with  the  close  of  the  war,  but  none  the 
less  they  desired  co-operation  in  the  work  of 
reconstruction. 

Next,  I  recall  Mr.  Clynes ’s  attitude  in  the  spring 
of  1920,  when  what  was  called  the  Russo-Polish 
adventure  loomed  up.  At  that  time  men  of  sense 
felt  that  this  country  would  certainly  not  march 
to  a  Continental  war  again  for  another  ten,  if  not 
twenty,  years.  And  yet,  at  the  head  of  affairs 
there  was  still  here  and  there  a  man  who  thought 
in  terms  of  war,  although  our  troops  were  not  all 
returned — some  were  in  Russia.  By  August  the 
situation  had  become  critical.  The  Russians  had 
advanced  into  Poland,  in  revenge  for  a  Polish 
invasion  of  the  Ukraine.  Mr.  Churchill  was 
pressing  for  support  of  General  Wrangel,  whose 
Government  in  South  Russia  was  recognised  by 
the  French.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Poland  was  a  European  need,  but  that 
the  British  Government  would  not  act  unless  the 
Soviet  broke  its  promises  relating  to  Poland.  So 
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that  on  that  slender  thread  hung  peace  or  war, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  House  of  Commons 
was  to  be  adjourned  as  quickly  as  possible.  Before 
it  resumed  we  might  have  drifted  into  war. 

A  representative  Labour  Council  of  Action  was 
set  up  on  August  the  9th,  which  called  on  the 
workers  to  withdraw  all  labour  from  any  operation 
furthering  war  on  the  Continent.  Chief  among 
the  leaders  were  Mr.  Clynes  and  Mr.  Thomas. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  action  was 
effective.  Mr.  Clynes  was  the  spokesman  in  the 
Commons  on  the  day  of  adjournment.  And  if 
this  country,  with  its  wounds  still  gaping,  did  not 
then  wish  to  march  to  another’s  quarrel,  how  but 
through  Labour  could  it  have  expressed  its  decision  ? 
The  middle  classes  could  not  speak,  for  they  are 
not  organised.  Later  on,  when  Labour’s  action 
in  supporting  the  General  Strike  was  not  a  blow 
struck  for  the  community,  but  against  the  larger 
section  of  it,  Mr.  Clynes,  who  was  not  one  of 
those  who  took  the  decision,  gave  his  own  Union 
wiser  counsel,  stating  that  a  General  Strike  would 
be  a  Trade  Union  disaster. 
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One  of  my  pre-war  memories  is  of  a  startled  House 
of  Commons  in  thrall  to  a  prophet.  In  derision 
and  disquiet,  they  listened  to  Philip  Snowden  as 
the  rulers  of  Nineveh  to  Jonah  when  he  threatened 
their  city  with  destruction.  Since  the  days  when 
the  Lords  vainly  revolted  against  a  Budget,  forty 
millions  had  been  added  to  our  national  expenditure, 
which,  sw'ollen  with  old  age  pensions,  insurance, 
and  the  like,  overtopped  200  millions.  It  was  at 
this  hour,  which  then  seemed  crucial,  that  Snowden 
uprose,  lean  and  spectral,  crying  out  that  to  do 
our  duty  by  the  people  we  must  have  a  Budget  of 
400  millions.  Like  Jonah,  in  Watts’s  painting,  the 
face  of  the  prophet  was  haggard,  the  arms  upraised, 
the  tense  frame  quivering,  and  rich  men  shuddered 
at  this  revelation  of  the  Labour  menace. 

And  then  another  picture,  of  a  post-war  Budget. 
Mr.  Snowden  stands  at  the  Treasury  box,  for  he  is 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  is  handling  a 
Budget  that  exceeds  800  millions.  At  the  close 
there  is  a  sigh  of  relief.  You  hear  the  murmurs  from 
Liberals  and  Conservatives — “  Yes,  a  good  Budget, 
very  moderate.”  “  The  relief  of  indirect  taxes  had 
to  come,  but  he  is  sound  on  the  debt.”  “  The  City 
will  be  pleased.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Snowden  has  mellowed 
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with  the  years.  He  is  not  quite  the  Hot  Gospeller 
whose  first  electoral  campaign  for  Socialism  at 
Blackburn  in  1900  has  been  likened  to  a  religious 
revival.  He  has  become  a  practical  politician.  In 
his  own  party  the  Left  Wing,  from  whom  he  has 
parted  company,  are  suspicious  of  him;  in  their 
fight  for  Socialism  they  stand  for  all  or  nothing,  and 
do  not  understand  the  policy  of  taking  half  a  loaf 
rather  than  no  bread.  In  the  past  Mr.  Snowden 
resisted  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  as  a  middle-course 
man,  and  opposed  his  chairmanship  in  1922. 
To-day  many  regard  Snowden  as  the  man  of  com¬ 
promise,  and  few  seem  able  to  determine  whether  in 
essentials  he  is  consistent.  One  reason,  I  think,  is 
that  his  mental  history  coincides  with  a  real  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  Socialist  thought  in  this 
country.  The  responsible  leaders  have  altered 
their  minds  as  to  the  practical  application  of 
Socialism,  while  asserting  that  their  fundamental 
theory  is  the  same.  With  this  reservation,  which  I 
will  examine  presently,  Mr.  Snowden  still  stands 
for  the  doctrines  advanced  in  his  Socialistic 
pamphlets  of  thirty  years  ago. 

In  those  far-olf  days  he  was  living  with  his  mother 
in  a  remote  moorland  village  in  Yorkshire.  The 
son  of  a  worsted  weaver,  he  was  self-taught.  His 
keen  brain  won  him  in  open  competition  a  post  in 
the  Excise,  but  after  seven  years’  work  he  was 
crippled  by  a  cycling  accident.  The  injury  to  his 
right  leg,  partly  through  neglect,  became  per¬ 
manent.  After  a  long  illness  he  left  his  sick  bed 
to  walk  the  world  slowly,  leaning  on  two  sticks,  and 
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for  the  rest  of  life  this  has  been  his  painful  course. 
His  pallid  face,  lined  as  if  by  suffering,  strangely 
recalls  that  of  Cardinal  Manning.  It  is  a  gaunt, 
ascetic  countenance,  which  at  rare  moments  is 
illumined  by  a  sweet  smile.  Those  who  pity  him 
do  not  realise  that  he  is  strong,  with  great  powers  of 
endurance.  In  his  election  campaigns  he  carries  the 
whole  burden  on  his  own  shoulders.  At  the 
Treasury,  when  engaged  on  his  Budget,  he  often 
sent  his  staff  home  in  the  late  hours  while  he 
remained  at  work.  He  has  an  iron  constitution, 
which  he  inherits  from  his  mother,  who  enjoyed 
vigorous  health  to  the  age  of  ninety,  and  died 
owing  to  an  accident.  Her  son,  at  sixty-four,  is  a 
man  who  may  long  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 

His  rise  to  influence  in  the  Socialist  movement 
was  dramatic.  The  legend  is  that  he  began  life  as 
a  Liberal,  and  was  converted  by  one  blinding 
message,  as  though  he  were  another  Saul  journeying 
to  Damascus.  But  he  was  never  bound  for 
Damascus.  The  truth  is  that  the  Socialist  propa¬ 
ganda  crystallised  thoughts  and  feelings  which  had 
stirred  within  him  from  his  youth.  He  is  a  hard 
thinker,  to  whom  the  things  of  the  mind  are  the 
supreme  reality.  If  there  had  been  no  Socialist 
philosophy,  he  would  have  devised  it,  as  Pascal 
discovered  the  propositions  of  Euclid.  He  was 
moved  to  his  first  onset  by  a  controversy  in  a  Keigh¬ 
ley  paper  on  the  economics  of  temperance.  He 
wrote  a  letter,  which  was  published,  in  which, 
although  he  has  always  been  a  strong  temperance 
man,  he  took  the  line  of  the  older  economists  that 
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the  expenditure  on  drink  entered  into  the  cost  of 
living,  and  that  any  embargo  on  drink  might  bring 
down  wages.  The  letter  made  a  sensation;  he  was 
asked  to  speak  on  many  Labour  platforms  in  the 
north,  and  within  two  years  he  was  a  leader  in  the 
Independent  Labour  Party,  the  pioneer  force  which 
had  taken  the  field. 

His  adversaries  became  aware  of  him  when  he 
contested  Blackburn  in  the  winter  of  1 900.  It  was 
a  Tory  stronghold,  and  Snowden  was  poor  and 
little  known.  But  at  his  meetings  if  any  came  to 
scoff  they  remained  to  pray.  He  preached  redemp¬ 
tion  for  the  toilers  with  a  burning  zeal  and  gift  of 
speech  that  wrought  upon  the  mill  folk,  who 
flocked  to  listen  to  this  voice  crying  in  their  wilder¬ 
ness.  Such  metaphors  are  natural  in  writing  of  his 
earlier  days,  when  there  seemed  something  Scrip¬ 
tural  in  his  fervour.  So  many  converts  did  he  make, 
that  he  destroyed  the  confidence  of  his  opponents, 
and  at  the  next  election  his  victory  was  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

There  was  another  election  which  is  a  significant 
page  in  Snowden’s  history,  when  Blackburn,  in 
sadness,  and  with  no  reproach,  rejected  him.  The 
war  had  intervened,  and  he  was  a  pacifist.  He  did 
not,  however,  take  up  the  older  pacifist  position, 
that  there  must  be  no  war  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  He  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  it 
made  little  difference  to  our  working  class  whether 
they  were  governed  from  Potsdam  or  Downing 
Street,  since  both  governments  were  capitalist  in 
principle.  I  cannot  find  this  speech;  but  I  know 
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that  Snowden  did  not  believe  our  national  position 
would  have  been  endangered  if  the  war  had  been 
confined  to  Continental  Powers,  and  this  may  have 
coloured  his  rhetoric.  For  the  rest,  he  holds  that 
war  is  in  all  cases  futile;  and  that  if  it  be,  like 
disease,  sometimes  inevitable,  the  prime  duty  of 
statesmen  is,  first  to  circumscribe  it,  and  then  to 
strive  to  end  it  speedily.  From  such  views,  his 
opposition  to  this  war,  and  to  conscription,  and  his 
ardent  plea  for  peace  by  negotiation,  naturally 
followed.  He  was  at  odds  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  countrymen,  as  were  five  or  six  of  the  other 
LL.P.  leaders.  In  Blackburn  there  were  three 
thousand  families  who  had  been  bereaved  by  the 
war,  and  his  attitude  alienated  many  of  his  former 
supporters.  None  the  less,  he  went  through  the 
election  of  1918  with  a  perfect  hearing.  There 
were  no  protests  at  his  meetings.  The  vote  was 
cast  against  him  in  silence,  an  unusual  instance  of 
toleration,  and  a  tribute  to  his  sincerity. 

At  a  later  stage  he  showed  himself  more  in 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  this  country,  in  his 
resistance  to  Communism,  and  his  rejection  of  the 
Bolsheviks.  He  had  warmly  sympathised  with  the 
Kerensky  revolution,  and  his  subsequent  hostility 
to  Bolshevism  was  consistent  with  his  belief  in 
progressive  political  and  social  development.  His 
outlook  towards  extremist  policies  is  similar  to  that 
of  Mr.  Clynes.  To  secure  permanent  progress  he 
relies  on  democratic  and  constitutional  means,  and 
feels  the  need  of  gaining  the  public  sympathy  for 
Socialistic  reforms,  or,  at  the  least,  of  avoiding 
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sustained  antagonisms.  Mrs.  Snowden,  in  two 
books  recording  her  post-war  experience  of  Russia, 
also  did  much  to  influence  Labour  opinion  here 
against  loose  thinking  on  the  destructive  Soviet 
regime.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  her  visit  to 
Russia  changed  her  opinions,  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  She,  like  her  husband,  is  opposed  to  methods 
of  violence  and  tyranny,  and  the  suppression  of 
liberty  and  reign  of  terror  in  Russia  made  a  deep 
impression  on  her  mind. 

In  Parliament  Snowden  at  first  did  not  show 
outwardly  any  of  that  toleration  towards  his  anta¬ 
gonists  which  they  have  extended  to  him.  He  was 
known  as  a  man  of  bitter  speech,  with  little  sense 
of  humour,  or  play  of  the  imagination.  His  mind 
works  with  almost  mechanical  efficiency,  and  he  is 
in  deadly  earnest.  In  no  measured  terms  he  de¬ 
nounced  the  initial  delay  over  Old  Age  Pensions, 
and  contested  the  contributory  basis  of  the  Insurance 
Act.  Some  thought  him  vindictive,  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  complained  that  he  attacked  the  Liberal 
Government  with  an  “  acrid  ferocity  entirely  his 
own.”  He  has,  indeed,  been  a  redoubtable  enemy 
of  the  Liberal  party,  over  whose  corpse  Labour 
would  fain  climb  to  power.  But  just  before  the 
election  which  brought  Labour  to  office  he  wrote 
soothing  words  as  to  his  party’s  programme;  and 
now  that  the  Liberals  in  Parliament  have  dwindled, 
he  speaks  them  fairer  words.  It  is  no  trouble  to 
him,  if  it  suits  his  book,  for  beneath  his  unflinching 
purpose,  and  his  mental  austerity,  he  has  a  kindly 
nature.  These  fair  words,  which  imply  a  truce, 
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have  deceived  his  opponents.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells 
has  even  had  a  vision  splendid  of  Mr.  Snowden 
as  a  leader  of  the  Liberals,  and  the  gossips  whisper 
that  he  has  an  understanding  in  the  Liberal  direction 
with  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

How  quickly  men  forget.  The  quality  which 
above  all  other  has  marked  out  this  man,  in  triumph 
or  defeat,  is  sincerity.  He  is  not  one  to  abjure  his 
faith.  If  he  works  with  Liberals  it  will  be  so  that 
he  may  use  them.  The  passionate  protest  which 
he  made  against  compacts  with  other  parties  at 
the  time  of  the  famous  Newcastle  by-election,  he 
repeated  during  Labour’s  term  of  office.  His 
thoughts  have  ripened,  but  they  still  flow  in  the 
same  channel.  It  was  no  tendency  towards  Liberal¬ 
ism  which  influenced  his  view  on  Labour’s  proposed 
surtax.  In  the  first  place  he  feels  the  necessity  of 
working  out  for  himself  with  dry  logic  every  policy 
that  is  presented.  This  proposal,  that  by  a  special 
annual  tax  on  unearned  incomes  of  over  £500  a 
year  an  extra  ^85,000,000  should  be  raised  for 
social  service,  is  viewed  by  Mr.  Snowden  as  merely 
a  variation  of  existing  systems  of  graduation. 
Incidentally,  his  estimate  is  that  it  would  not  raise 
half  the  revenue  anticipated  by  the  optimists  of  his 
party.  But  I  think  in  his  cautious  treatment  of 
the  subject  his  second  thoughts  were  that  it  was 
undesirable  to  deepen  the  cleavage  between  Liberal 
and  Labour  thought,  since  Liberal  support  may 
be  useful  to  Labour.  He  would  prefer  land  values 
taxation. 

The  change  which  has  come  over  the  main  stream 
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of  Socialist  thought  in  this  country  is  an  advantage 
to  him  in  courting  wider  support,  because  it  is  not 
yet  fully  appreciated.  It  appears  that  Labour 
leaders  such  as  he  are  becoming  more  moderate,  as 
indeed  they  are.  The  doctrine  of  the  nationalisa¬ 
tion  of  the  means  of  production  and  distribution  has 
been  modified.  The  formula  now  is,  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  industry  and  public  services  on  the  collective 
basis.  It  is  realised  by  our  Labour  leaders  that 
there  are  a  number  of  subsidiary  industries  and 
services  here  which  it  is  not  desirable  that  a  Socialist 
State  should  control,  and  that  thus  under  a  full 
Socialist  programme  there  may  still  be  openings 
for  individual  initiative  and  enterprise.  Mr.  Keynes, 
from  the  Liberal  camp,  has  obligingly  sketched  out 
some  of  these  possibilities. 

Mr.  Snowden  stands  for  the  organisation  of  all 
the  big  industries  on  a  collective  basis,  that  is,  their 
ownership,  and  in  some  way  their  control,  by  the 
whole  community.  But  the  form  of  control  and 
the  details  of  organisation,  he  thinks,  are  matters 
to  be  settled  by  practical  experience  when  the  time 
comes  for  dealing  with  them.  Practical  experience 
has  taught  him  that  men  are  fools  who  shut  their 
eyes  to  obvious  facts,  and  tilt  at  a  windmill.  He 
and  his  fellows  have  relinquished  the  old  crude  idea 
that  Socialism  could  run  all  our  industries  from 
offices  in  Whitehall.  Some  think  they  have  been 
influenced  in  this  by  the  lure  of  office,  and  the 
ambition  to  govern  the  country.  It  may  be  so, 
but  it  would  be  easy  to  work  great  changes 
through  the  local  authorities  when  these  have 
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been  captured  by  the  Labour  forces.  This  is 
their  substitute. 

So,  since  in  Snowden’s  gradual  progress  to  the 
goal  of  his  thoughts,  the  Liberals  may  help  him  to 
the  half-way  house,  he  stresses  the  policies  on  which 
he  is  in  agreement  with  them,  temperance,  Free 
Trade,  and  a  certain  degree  of  individual  freedom 
in  the  State.  He  would  weave  his  spells  over  the 
Liberals,  and  they,  believing  that  he  is  advancing 
towards  their  position,  recall  that  while  Labour’s 
minority  Government  ran  its  shackled  course  it 
was  quite  a  Liberal  Budget  that  the  Chancellor 
sponsored.  But  it  was  also  a  Labour  Budget,  for 
the  reduction  in  food  taxes  had  long  figured  in  the 
Labour  programme.  And  it  was  preparatory.  He 
is  no  sentimentalist.  He  had  expected  two  years 
in  office,  and  Labour’s  second  Budget  would  have 
been  the  Socialist  challenge  to  the  electorate.  If 
he  is  in  public  life  when  the  final  challenge  is 
given,  he  will  bid  adieu  to  any  Liberal  helpers  and 
proceed  towards  changes  in  the  State  which  would 
inevitably  involve  injustice  and  unhappiness.  But 
his  ideal  is  so  to  reorganise  industry  and  society 
as  to  remove  hardship  and  poverty  and  establish 
human  happiness. 


MR.  ARTHUR  HENDERSON 

Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  is  a  type  of  the  political 
leader  without  whom  no  Party  can  travel  all  the 
way  to  success.  He  is  not  spectacular,  his  public 
interventions  are  not  always  successful,  but  behind 
the  scenes  he  is  powerful,  he  is  a  master  of  craft  in 
negotiation  and  organisation,  and  has  for  a  decade 
been  scarcely  rivalled  as  a  political  “  Boss.”  I  use 
the  word  with  an  English  significance,  for  the  Boss 
in  America  is  supposed  to  add  to  a  dictatorial 
personality  a  special  faculty  in  the  use  of  graft, 
whereas  Mr.  Henderson  from  earliest  days  has  been 
a  man  of  integrity  and  abiding  principle,  a  man 
who,  through  a  strenuous  public  life,  has  treasured 
his  loyalties  to  the  cause  of  temperance  and  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  connection.  This  side  of  his 
character  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  for  it 
contributes  to  his  staying  power.  The  lay  preacher 
who  is  so  devoted  to  Sunday  observance  that  he 
never  holds  a  political  meeting  on  that  day,  who 
neither  smokes  nor  drinks,  and  who  holds  high 
office  in  the  National  Brotherhood  movement, 
might  indeed,  be  somewhat  handicapped  in  his 
appeal  to  that  large  section  of  our  workers  who  are 
more  free  and  easy,  and  like  a  drink  in  the  tavern, 
and  a  bit  of  sport  on  Sunday.  But  having  won 
these,  as  he  did,  his  strength  was  twofold,  for  his 
sober  and  devout  qualities  assured  him  of  support 
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from  the  Puritan  element  in  the  Labour  movement, 
the  Nonconformists  of  the  towns  and  villages,  and 
the  sea  coast. 

I  think  he  got  his  hold  on  the  workers  at  the 
start  because  he  was  a  strong  man  of  his  hands, 
who  worked  at  one  of  the  hardest  jobs,  as  an  iron- 
moulder  and  ironfounder,  side  by  side  with  his 
fellows  in  the  foundry,  while  by  the  equal  force  of 
his  character  he  rose  above  them  to  fill  one  position 
after  another  in  his  Trade  Union,  and  then  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  municipal  government  as  a 
member  of  the  Newcastle  City  Council.  In  later 
life  he  has  become  widely  known  as  “  Uncle 
Arthur,”  which  has  both  its  disadvantage  and 
advantage.  In  the  only  published  sketch  of  him 
that  I  can  find,  the  nickname  is  hailed  with  delight, 
as  indicating  a  personality  that  is  “  richly  avun¬ 
cular.”  To  those  who  know  him,  however,  the 
nickname  conceals  rather  than  reveals  the  man. 
It  is  not  the  common  lot  to  find  that  an  uncle  is 
something  of  a  martinet,  who  requires  obedience. 
But  it  is  significant  that  nicknames  in  our  public 
life  are  only  given  to  men  who  have  acquired  some 
kind  of  popularity,  and  Mr.  Henderson,  despite  his 
dominating  ways,  and  his  impatience  of  opposition, 
does  appeal  to  his  countrymen  as  a  popular  figure. 

There  have  been  several  turning  points  in  his 
career,  and  the  first  was  his  thirtieth  birthday, 
when  he  found  that  the  hard  life  of  a  workman 
could  no  longer  be  combined  with  the  increasing 
demands  which  were  made  on  him  for  public 
service.  He  had  married  early,  and  there  were 
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children,  but  he  took  a  risk  and  chose  public  life. 
None  the  less,  though  he  then  played  an  active 
part  in  municipal  affairs,  first  for  Newcastle  and 
Durham,  and  then  in  Darlington,  of  which  town 
he  was  to  become  Mayor,  he  continued  to  be 
identified  with  his  Trade  Union  organisation,  which 
has  always  remained  a  vital  interest.  He  has  held 
the  Trade  Union  card  for  the  ironfounders  for  over 
forty  years,  and  is  still  their  candidate.  A  man  of 
purely  working-class  origin,  with  a  lifetime’s  experi¬ 
ence  of  working-class  homes  and  customs,  it  was 
in  the  Trade  Union  movement  that  he  learnt  how 
to  get  his  way  with  his  fellows,  and  acquired  his 
wide  experience  of  industrial  negotiation.  As 
Workman  s  Chairman  on  the  North-East  Coast, 
and  of  the  Lancashire  Conciliation  Board,  and, 
later,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Arbitration 
Court  and  of  the  Industrial  Council,  he  developed 
an  extraordinary  adroitness  in  handling  Boards  and 
Committees.  And  it  is  as  a  Trade  Unionist  that 
he  will  be  remembered,  quite  as  much  as  a  master 
of  the  Labour  caucus. 


Among  his  other  activities,  he  took  up  the  work 
of  election  agent  to  Sir  Joseph  Pease  in  Barnard 
Castle  in  days  when  the  Trade  Union  vote  was 
practically  a  Liberal  vote,  so  that  in  that  sense  he 
was  a  Liberal  at  the  outset.  But  another  turning 
point  in  his  life  came  with  the  death  of  Sir  Joseph, 
in  1903,  when  the  workers  invited  the  agent  him¬ 
self  to  stand  for  the  constituency.  After  some 
hard  thinking,  he  took  the  decision  to  stand  as  a 
Labour  man,  won  the  seat,  and  thus  joined  the 
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Parliamentary  movement  almost  at  its  birth.  When 
he  entered  Parliament,  there  were  only  eleven 
members  in  the  Commons  calling  themselves 
Labour  men,  only  five  of  whom  were  returned  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Labour  Representation  Com¬ 
mittee  which  had  come  into  being  three  years 
earlier.  Of  these  five  foundation  members  of  the 
Parliamentary  party  Mr.  Henderson  alone  remains. 
These  pioneers  were  soon  reinforced  at  the  1906 
election,  and  Mr.  Henderson  presided  over  the 
historic  annual  conference  in  that  year  which 
marked  the  advent  of  a  party  of  twenty-nine  mem¬ 
bers,  with  its  own  officers  and  policy.  In  that 
Parliament  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  and  he  were 
joint  whips  under  Mr.  Keir  Hardie’s  chairmanship, 
and  at  one  time  or  another  Mr.  Henderson  was 
Treasurer  and  Secretary,  and  twice  Chairman. 

He  is  the  plain  man  of  common  sense,  and  is 
not  one  of  the  original  thinkers  or  intellectuals  in 
the  movement.  His  speeches,  therefore,  do  not 
disclose  any  controversial  agility,  or  ready  impro¬ 
visation.  He  does  not  bandy  literary  allusions,  or 
display  the  culture  of  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald; 
nor,  indeed,  has  he  as  a  speaker  the  smooth,  mental 
efficiency  of  Mr.  Clynes.  But  he  arrests  attention 
by  his  force  and  persistence,  and  he  drives  home 
his  points  even  with  an  impatient  audience,  for  his 
earnest  belief  in  the  Labour  policies  is  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  his  religious  beliefs.  Politics  have  never 
been  a  game  to  him.  And  perhaps  because  of 
this  lack  of  mental  agility,  and  this  level  British 
working  man’s  attitude,  he  was  the  less  ready  when 
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the  war  came  to  be  diverted  from  the  national 
position  by  any  theoretical  views  on  the  iniquity 
of  war  or  pacifist  arguments.  There  is  in  his 
appearance  a  suggestion  of  John  Bull,  for  his 
determined  face  and  sturdy  figure  denote  nothing 
if  not  tenacity. 

When,  in  1914,  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  re- 
signed  the  Chairmanship  of  his  Party  in  protest 
against  the  war,  Mr.  Henderson,  who  stood  for 
the  dominant  Trade  Union  element,  which  was 
dissociated  from  the  smaller  group  of  intellectuals, 
was  at  once  elected  Chairman  in  succession,  and 
proved  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  Government  from 
the  first.  As  Party  Secretary  as  well  as  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Chairman,  he  was  the  liaison  between  Labour 
and  the  rigorous  war  regime,  and  when  the  first 
Coalition  was  formed  his  name  was  foremost  as  a 
Labour  Minister,  and  his  Party  by  a  majority  vote 
approved  his  appointment  to  the  Cabinet.  The 
general  feeling  in  the  country  was  that  he  was  a 
representative  man  who  could  be  reckoned  with, 
and  he  retained  with  the  Government’s  approval 
the  Labour  Party’s  secretaryship,  without  which 
link  the  Government’s  attachment  to  the  Labour 
movement  would  have  been  slight. 

This  duality  of  function  in  a  Cabinet  Minister 
was  anomalous,  but  was  a  vital  advantage  to  the 
State,  first  in  composing  the  troubles  with  the 
munition  workers,  and  secondly,  in  commending 
conscription  when  Lord  Kitchener  declared  the 
hour  had  come.  In  the  former  case  Henderson 
helped  to  secure  the  Treasury  agreement  whereby 
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the  unions  producing  munitions  practically  engaged 
that  no  strike  or  stoppage  should  be  sanctioned. 
In  regard  to  conscription,  he,  with  many  others, 
had  insisted  on  voluntary  recruitment  being  first 
tried  out,  but  when  the  final  decision  was  taken, 
which  was  opposed  not  only  by  Mr.  Macdonald 
but  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  Mr.  Henderson  having 
been  convinced  of  its  military  necessity,  upheld 
the  Government,  and  his  word  went  with  the 
workers.  It  is  obvious  that  when,  in  1917,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  Coalition  broke  with  him  on  the 
Stockholm  Conference  project,  ostensibly  on  the 
ground  that  his  actions  as  Labour  leader  were 
incompatible  with  his  Cabinet  duties,  it  was  a  case 
of  “  having  it  both  ways  ”  on  the  Government  side. 
It  was  this  very  duality  of  function  which  had  so 
profited  the  Government  up  to  that  point.  No 
doubt  the  break  sooner  or  later  was  inevitable,  and 
neither  side  was  much  to  blame. 

With  the  prolongation  of  the  war,  Socialists  in 
Europe  had  begun  to  ponder  the  ultimate  war  aims 
and  the  prospects  of  peace.  After  the  first  Russian 
Revolution  in  March,  1917,  which  shook  the 
Allies,  these  speculations  crystallised  in  a  proposal 
for  an  international  Socialist  Conference  at  Stock- 

• 

holm  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  ending  the 
war.  In  July,  when  a  second  revolt  in  Russia  had 
flung  up  as  Premier,  Kerensky,  a  min  who  stood 
for  the  continuance  of  the  war,  our  Cabinet  favoured 
a  mission  to  Petrograd,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
deputed  Mr.  Henderson  to  go  there  and  ascertain 
whether  any  steps  could  be  taken  to  strengthen 
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Kerensky’s  hands.  Carte  blanche  was  given  him 
to  stay  at  Petrograd  as  Ambassador  if  it  would 
serve  the  Allied  interests.  Instead,  Mr.  Henderson 
returned  with  the  conviction  that  the  Russian 
position  would  be  improved  if  an  international 
Socialist  Conference  were  held  of  a  consultative 
nature,  by  way  of  supplementing  the  military  effort. 
In  this  he  reflected  the  attitude  of  our  Labour  Party. 

Many  doubts  of  a  conclusive  victory  by  the 
Allies  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Russian  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  at  that  time  Labour  opinion  in  the  Allied 
countries  was  hardening  in  favour  of  the  workers 
having  a  voice  in  the  peace  settlement.  Labour 
had  fought,  and  in  most  of  the  governments  their 
representatives  had  shared  the  official  responsibility 
for  the  war.  In  order  that  they  should  play  an 
equally  important  part  in  the  peace-making,  the 
Socialists  in  the  Allied  countries  came  to  a  practical 
agreement  that  the  situation  should  be  reviewed  at 
a  Stockholm  Conference.  The  British  and  French 
nominees,  and  even  the  ill-starred  Kerensky,  desired 
this  Conference  to  be  consultative,  and  were  ready 
to  rule  out  peace  negotiations.  This  was  Mr. 
Henderson’s  policy,  in  pursuance  of  which,  on  his 
return  from  Petrograd  to  London,  he  brought  with 
him  four  Soviet  delegates,  and  with  them  went 
to  Paris  for  a  conference  with  French  Socialists. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  Conservatives  here 
were  in  revolt  against  an  international  Labour 
Conference,  which  they  feared  would  be  defeatist, 
and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  forcefully  reflected  their  view. 
There  were  rumbles  of  official  protest  from  the 
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continent,  and  the  Allied  Governments  decided  to 
refuse  visas  for  passports  to  Stockholm.  Mr. 
Henderson’s  Paris  visit  was  condemned  by  our 
Cabinet,  and  his  action  was  denounced  on  various 
grounds  which  seemed  expedient.  So  one  day, 
at  the  beginning  of  August,  he  arrived  at  Downing 
Street  at  the  very  moment  when  his  colleagues 
were  conferring  with  Mr.  Barnes  as  an  alternative 
Labour  Minister.  The  Cabinet  doors  were  closed, 
and  he  was  asked  by  a  secretary  to  wait  in  an  ante¬ 
room,  or  as  it  was  maliciously  represented,  on  the 
door  mat.  After  waiting  over  an  hour,  he  went 
away,  and  soon  after  resigned  his  office.  Some  have 
wondered  why  he  did  not  thrust  the  secretary  aside 
and  enter  the  Cabinet  room,  as  he  had  the  right 
to  do.  The  story  runs  that  once  when  he  came 
early  to  the  Labour  Party’s  office  and  found  the 
door  closed,  he  broke  the  lock  with  a  blow  of  his 
fist,  as  a  strong  ironfounder  should. 

But  he  was  confronted  in  Downing  Street  with 
a  more  embarrassing  situation.  A  personal  affront 
had  been  put  upon  a  proud  man,  but  it  is  plain 
that  in  that  hour  of  trial  he  strove  to  remember 
that  if  he  precipitated  a  quarrel  it  would  create  a 
new  and  serious  political  situation  in  war  time. 
He  was  the  only  link  between  organised  Labour 
and  the  Cabinet.  It  must  have  required  no  little 
self-control  to  keep  his  temper  in  such  a  predica¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he  was  patient, 
for  dignity  is  as  dear  to  him  as  it  is  to  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain.  The  break,  in  effect,  came  from  the 
Government,  whose  action  was  interpreted  in  our 
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Labour  ranks  as  a  warning  that  the  workmen  were 
not  to  have  a  voice  in  the  peace.  In  other  countries, 
too,  the  same  deduction  was  drawn,  and  from  that 
moment  there  was  a  gradual  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  main  body  of  Socialists.  They  did  not  weaken 
in  their  support  of  the  war,  but  they  worked  for  a  just 
peace,  and  in  this  country  Labour’s  subsequent  draft 
of  war  aims  anticipated  President  Wilson’s  policy. 

Mr.  Henderson’s  Ministerial  career  had  ended 
in  humiliation,  and  none  could  foresee  that  in  seven 
years  he  would  again  be  a  Minister  of  the  Crown. 
But  he  gained  in  the  esteem  of  the  Labour  world, 
and  at  the  Trade  Union  Congress  at  Blackpool  two 
months  after  his  resignation  he  received  an  ovation. 
In  nothing  has  he  shown  more  clearly  his  strength 
of  character  than  in  setting  himself  at  that  juncture 
a  fresh  task,  and  a  new  ambition.  The  Cabinet 
rebuff  proved  to  be  another  turning  point  in  his 
life,  for  he  straightway  began  to  reorganise  and  to 
discipline  the  Labour  Party  on  the  lines  which 
have  since  made  it  so  great  a  factor  in  the  State. 

As  a  Minister  he  had  been  very  observant  of  the 
Cabinet  system,  and  the  Civil  Service  methods, 
these  being  matters  which  as  an  organiser  had  long 
engaged  his  mind,  and  he  proceeded  to  imitate 
them.  To  increase  and  consolidate  the  Party’s 
membership,  and  to  improve  the  machine  were 
his  primary  objects.  The  basis  of  the  Party’s 
constitution  was  broadened  to  admit  individual 
members,  thus  enlisting  a  fresh  army  of  enthusiasts, 
and  at  headquarters  a  capable  staff  was  gathered 
together.  The  new  methods  were  in  working  order 
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in  little  more  than  a  year,  with  the  result  that  at 
the  1918  Election  there  were  350  Labour  candidates 
in  the  field.  Afterwards  the  Cabinet  system  was 
further  improved,  and  departments  linked  with  it. 
Mr.  Arthur  Greenwood  was  brought  in,  a  lecturer 
on  Economics  at  Leeds  University  who  already  at 
the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction  had  on  paper 
nationalised  nearly  every  industry  in  the  country. 
In  addition  to  a  Research  Department,  an  inter¬ 
national  side  was  founded,  for  Mr.  Henderson  has 
taken  an  increasing  interest  in  foreign  affairs.  Mr. 
Egerton  Wake,  as  National  Election  Agent,  secured 
the  services  of  some  very  clever  organisers,  and 
with  the  help  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Middleton,  Mr.  Will 
Henderson,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Tracey,  before  long 
Eccleston  Square  became  formidable. 

The  Labour  Party,  in  drawing  away  from  the 
Coalition  after  the  Stockholm  fiasco,  had  anticipated 
the  Conservatives  by  some  years.  Mr.  Henderson 
while  in  office  had  striven  to  avoid  a  real  estrange¬ 
ment  between  the  two  sections  of  his  Party,  and 
when  union  was  effected  he  was  ready  to  serve 
under  Mr.  Macdonald.  But  he  kept  a  tight  hold 
on  the  organisation,  for  he  enjoys  the  sense  of 
power.  When  Labour  had  its  year  of  office  he 
was  rather  an  embarrassed  Home  Secretary,  for  his 
Party  are  opposed  to  capital  punishment,  which  he 
had  to  administer,  and  he  also  had  to  deal  with 
police  strikes,  so  that  he  was  at  loggerheads  with 
several  Labour  groups.  But  at  sixty-five  he  remains 
unshaken,  as  forceful  as  ever,  with  a  great  belief 
in  discipline. 
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For  a  Welshman,  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  is  peculiarly 
British.  He  seems  to  have  stepped  straight  out 
of  the  pages  of  Dickens.  As  a  Labour  leader  he  is 
in  the  Labour  Party  rather  than  of  it ;  in  his  belief 
that  labour  and  capital  should  be  inter-dependent, 
and  pull  together,  he  might  be  a  Liberal  or  a  Con¬ 
servative,  and  he  has  scarcely  begun  to  take  the 
Socialist  view  of  things.  But,  although  his  lack 
of  fundamental  theory  would  always  bar  his  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Labour  Party,  he  is  a  great  asset  to 
them.  He  wields  power  over  a  most  valuable  body 
of  workers — the  railwaymen  ;  he  is  a  skilled 
negotiator,  and  often  gets  the  best  of  a  bargain; 
and  his  jokes  and  quips,  and  familiarity  with  the 
great  ones  of  this  earth,  whom  he  treats  as  equals 
when  he  does  not  patronise  them,  have  all  made 
him  a  popular  figure.  He  is  always  sure  of  himself. 
He  goes  to  Ascot  in  a  silk  hat,  but  is  just  as  happy 
at  a  football  match,  loving  all  forms  of  sport.  He 
has  a  big  house  and  a  motor  car,  but  they  were 
given  him  in  gratitude  by  the  railwaymen  for  the 
progressive  rises  in  their  wages  which  he  helped 
to  secure.  He  does  not  favour  strikes,  and  upset 
the  Triple  Alliance  in  1921 ;  but  he  “  delivers  the 
goods,  ’  and  in  addition  drops  all  his  aitches  and 
uses  good  round  oaths.  So,  while  his  workmen 
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trust  him,  the  Communists  hate  him.  For  his  part 
he  hunts  the  Communists  to  their  lair,  and  attacks 
them  fearlessly. 

Though  he  mixes  with  the  gentry,  and  calls 
them  by  their  Christian  names,  he  does  not  culti¬ 
vate  the  graces.  He  remains  the  workman,  rather 
loose-limbed,  with  nondescript  British  face,  and 
rough  and  ready  manners.  The  chief  difference 
between  his  appearance  to-day  and  when  he  drove 
his  engine  is  that  he  wears  on  week-days  what 
might  be  regarded  as  Sunday  clothes.  Indeed,  he 
exaggerates  the  slight  uncouthness  of  speech  and 
action  which  was  native  in  him,  having  found  that 
he  can  trade  upon  it,  on  the  one  hand  to  reassure 
the  workers,  and  on  the  other  to  present  the  elite 
with  the  spectacle  of  a  rough  diamond.  “  Low 
gets  me  every  time,”  he  wrote  in  sportsmanlike 
fashion  when  that  witty  cartoonist  had  depicted  him 
playing  the  fool  in  evening  clothes,  and  he  is  the 
one  public  character  whom  all  the  sketch  writers 
“  get  ”  every  time.  There  is  an  above-board  appear¬ 
ance  about  Jimmy  Thomas;  he  plays  all  his  games 
in  the  open,  and  even  when  it  is  thimble  rigging 
the  public  can  make  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  way  it 
is  done. 

Cockney  in  speech,  Welsh  in  his  “  slimness,” 
British  in  his  bluntness,  he  is  at  once  honest  in 
purpose  and  cunning  in  execution.  He  has  a 
medley  of  histrionic  gifts,  and  can  be  barn-stormer 
or  low  comedian,  as  occasion  requires,  and  especially 
in  a  strike  crisis.  At  such  a  time  he  will  emerge 
from  the  men’s  conference  room  wringing  his 
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hands,  or  mopping  his  brow.  “  My  God,  what  a 
time  I  have  had  with  my  men !  ”  he  exclaims.  It 
is  only  by  dint  of  every  art  of  persuasion  that  he  is 
holding  them  back  from  the  strike;  it  is  up  to  the 
directors  now.  And  yet  every  one  is  ready  to 
wager  that  behind  the  closed  doors  he  told  his 
men  to  sit  tight  because  the  employers  might  give 
way.  This  Spenlow  and  Jorkins  aspect  of  his 
operations  has  been  noted  by  Mr.  Sidebotham, 
with  the  expression  of  a  kindly  doubt  whether  these 
stories  are  true.  But  if  not  true  in  actual  detail, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  his  method.  He 
alternately  encourages  or  depresses  his  men,  while 
to  the  directors  he  puts  their  case  with  great 
moderation  and  reasonableness.  They  like  him, 
and  that  goes  a  long  way  in  any  negotiation.  He 
is  the  genuine  article,  for  he  did  not  cease  to  be  a 
railwayman  at  heart  when  he  became  the  Union 
leader.  He  is  as  proud  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  as  are  any  of  the  directors.  It  is  his  alma 
mater ,  where,  after  years  of  study  as  an  engine 
cleaner,  he  graduated  as  an  engine  driver. 

His  position  seems  unassailable,  but  as  with  all 
Union  leaders  it  is  only  maintained  by  constant 
forethought  and  effort,  for  in  these  great  combina¬ 
tions  there  are  always  many  men  striving  upwards 
to  seize  the  first  place.  Sometimes  he  has  been 
shaken.  The  men  got  out  of  hand  in  1918,  when 
without  his  approval  a  dangerous  railway  strike 
was  precipitated  in  South  Wales.  Thomas  with 
grim  determination  set  himself  to  break  the  strike, 
succeeded  in  beating  the  local  leaders,  and  then 
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resigned  the  chairmanship  of  the  Union  as  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  flouting  of  his  authority.  He 
shrewdly  calculated  that  the  railwaymen  throughout 
the  country,  most  of  whom  were  not  concerned  with 
the  Welsh  dispute,  would  immediately  rally  to  him, 
as  they  did,  and  he  was  able  to  withdraw  his  resig¬ 
nation  with  a  flourish.  In  this  case  the  balance 
was  in  his  favour,  but  when  the  scale  is  tipped  the 
other  way  he  can  be  equally  resourceful. 

In  the  year  following  the  war  there  had  been 
great  unrest  among  the  railwaymen.  Their  position 
then  was  unstable,  and  their  wages  low.  The  trouble 
came  to  a  head  in  the  autumn,  and  Thomas  had  no 
other  course  if  he  wished  to  remain  in  power  than 
to  lead  his  men  into  the  national  strike  which  was 
declared  in  September,  1919.  But  from  the  men’s 
point  of  view  the  strike  went  wrong  from  the 
start.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  as  vigorous  in  com¬ 
bating  it  with  war  measures  as  Mr.  Baldwin  was 
later  when  he  grappled  with  the  General  Strike. 
The  Railway  Union  had  forgotten  the  Slough 
Depot.  There,  in  that  sad  waste  of  ground,  were 
still  huddled  together  all  the  old  war  lorries,  which 
were  quickly  on  the  road  again  serving  a  national 
purpose.  There  was  an  analogous  act  of  forgetful¬ 
ness  in  the  General  Strike,  when  the  strikers  muzzled 
the  Press  but  forgot  the  wireless  service. 

So  in  the  strike  of  1919  there  was  plenty  of 
transport.  Some  of  the  railwaymen  had  remained 
at  work,  and  the  others  began  to  troop  back.  On 
the  eighth  day,  a  Saturday,  although  the  Union  had 
just  refused  proffered  terms  for  a  settlement,  nearly 
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seventy  per  cent,  of  the  men  were  at  work,  and 
it  was  expected  that  by  the  Monday  following 
ninety  per  cent,  would  be  back.  The  strike  was  a 
failure,  and  the  position  of  the  Union  leaders  was 
desperate.  Jimmy  Thomas  hurried  off  to  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  with  two  objects, 
to  stave  off  a  statement  by  the  railway  companies, 
and  to  coax  the  Government  to  let  him  announce 
a  settlement  although  none  had  been  arrived  at. 
He  got  his  way,  and  told  the  strikers  at  the  Albert 
Hall  on  Sunday  that  honour  was  satisfied,  announc¬ 
ing  as  a  settlement  the  terms  which  the  Union  had 
refused,  with  one  addition  of  form  rather  than 
substance.  It  must  not  be  supposed  from  this 
anecdote  that  behind  the  scenes  he  is  always  hand 
in  glove  with  the  Government  of  the  day.  He  pur¬ 
sues  a  real  Labour  policy,  though  it  is  born  of  Trade 
Unionism,  and  is  not  inspired  by  Socialist  theory. 
I  have  referred  in  the  study  of  Mr.  Clynes  to  the 
part  he  and  Mr.  Thomas  played  in  calling  a  Labour 
Council  of  Action  in  1920,  to  prevent  our  being 
dragged  into  another  continental  war.  Lord  Birken¬ 
head,  in  his  sketch  of  Thomas,  says  “  The  memory 
of  this  half-baked  and  hysterical  folly  has  almost 
perished.”  If  so,  it  is  a  pity,  for  those  who  can 
divest  themselves  of  political  prejudice  will  continue 
to  regard  it  as  a  great  service  rendered  by  the 
Labour  leaders  to  the  nation. 

Jim  Thomas  has  had  to  fight  for  his  own  hand, 
and  few  grudge  him  his  laurels.  He  has  been 
foremost  in  the  struggles  and  negotiations  with  the 
railway  companies  through  which  the  men’s  wages 
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have  been  nearly  doubled  since  the  war.  Miners, 
cotton  operatives,  steel  workers  and  others  look  on 
with  envy  and  draw  a  pre-war  wage.  It  is  not 
generally  known  what  an  extraordinary  result  has 
been  achieved,  largely  owing  to  his  influence. 
While  some  classes  of  men  have  got  double  wages, 
the  increase  for  porters  over  pre-war  rates  is  in 
many  cases  145  per  cent.  The  hours  of  labour 
have  been  reduced  to  forty-eight  a  week  without 
any  reduction  in  the  weekly  rates  of  wages,  whereas 
before  the  war  the  hours  worked  were  fifty-four 
and  sixty,  and  even  seventy-two.  Small  wonder 
that  the  railwaymen  presented  their  leader  with 
handsome  gifts,  and  their  loyalty  is  shared  by  their 
wives,  who  regard  him  as  their  benefactor,  as 
indeed  he  is.  There  is  no  more  sterling  body 
than  our  railwaymen  when  they  are  led  well,  and 
Thomas  has  not  exploited  them  to  advance  his  own 
position,  after  the  fashion  of  some  of  the  wilder 
Labour  leaders.  His  advance  in  power  has  coincided 
with  their  increases  of  pay.  The  summit  of  his 
achievement,  perhaps,  was  the  bargain  struck  over 
the  grouping  of  the  railways,  when  he  exacted  as 
the  price  of  the  men’s  agreement  the  stabilisation 
of  their  wages,  and  the  establishment  of  an  Appeal 
Board.  But  the  companies  later  on  got  a  valuable 
quid  pro  quo  in  the  railwaymen ’s  support  of  the  Bills 
seeking  powers  of  road  transport. 

While  Thomas  has  reaped  all  the  praise,  there 
is  an  element  in  his  success  of  which  the  public 
know  little  or  nothing.  I  am  sometimes  tempted 
to  think  there  would  have  been  no  Jimmy  Thomas, 
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certainly  not  as  we  know  him,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  silent  but  powerful  partner  in  his  deals,  Lord 
Churchill.  Chairman  of  the  Great  Western  Rail¬ 
way,  and  doyen  of  all  the  railway  directors,  Viscount 
Churchill  has  made  the  bargains  on  the  employers’ 
side,  and  for  twenty  years  has  collogued  with  Jimmy 
behind  the  scenes  at  critical  moments,  and  helped 
to  promote  settlements.  A  man  of  the  world,  and 
a  man  of  much  reasonableness  and  statesmanlike 
quality,  he  has  advanced  the  interests  of  the  men 
to  the  full  consistently  with  what  the  companies 
regard  as  vital  safeguards.  Unlike  Jim  Thomas, 
he  loves  not  the  limelight  and  would  shrug  his 
shoulders  at  any  idea  of  public  recognition.  It  is 
his  business,  which  he  does  not  combine  with 
politics,  though  he  has  played  a  part  in  affairs  now 
and  then. 

Thomas  likes  most  kinds  of  publicity.  But  the 
after-dinner  speeches  in  which  he  really  lets  himself 
go,  and  on  which  his  curious  social  vogue  is  partly 
founded,  are  not  made  at  public  functions.  He 
delivers  a  free  and  easy  slap-you-on-the-back  kind 
of  speech  when  he  is  going  to  be  reported,  but 
reserves  his  ripest  badinage  for  private  dinners, 
where  he  keeps  the  company  in  fits  of  laughter, 
though  his  lack  of  taste  does  not  always  please  them. 
It  is  tantalising  to  hear  of  these  exploits  as  we 
often  do,  at  second  hand,  and  we  are  the  more 
indebted  to  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  who  has 
published  what  appears  to  be  an  authentic  report 
of  one  in  the  Press.  It  will  be  illuminating 
to  reproduce  these  jests  and  familiarities.  The 
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occasion  was  a  private  dinner  party  given  by  Mr. 
Bernhard  Baron  to  celebrate  his  seventy-seventh 
birthday,  and  a  number  of  men  prominent  in  public 
life  were  present.  When  it  came  to  his  turn  to 
speak,  Jim  Thomas  referred  to  the  presence  in 
their  midst  of  former  candidates  for  the  Premiership. 

He  described  the  sigh  of  relief  that  went  up 
when  Lord  Reading  was  sent  off  to  India  as  Viceroy. 
Competitors  said  at  the  time:  “  Well,  thank  God, 
Rufus  is  out  of  the  way!  ”  Now,  in  consternation, 
they  were  asking:  “  How  the  something  or  other 
has  he  got  back  ?  ”  The  roar  of  laughter  which 
followed  was  still  echoing,  proceeds  the  narrative, 
when  the  speaker  turned  a  critical  eye  upon  the  ex- 
High  Commissioner  of  Palestine.  Carefully  drop¬ 
ping  his  aitches — I  am  sure  he  does  it  on  purpose 
— he  went  on  in  slow  and  measured  accents: 
“  And  Sir  ’Erbert  ’ere — we  thought  we  ’ad  got 
rid  of  ’im.  ’E  was  dismissed  to  look  after  the 
land  of  ’is  fathers.  But  a  returned  prodigal  began 
shaking  a  bag  of  gold  in  the  tattered  ranks  of 
Liberalism,  and  back  ’e  rushed  to  share  in  the 
spoils.” 

Sir  Alfred  Mond  was  delighted  with  this,  like 
all  the  rest  of  the  company;  but  he  chuckled  too 
soon.  A  compassionate  glance  was  next  directed 
at  him,  and  then  travelled  round  the  tables  with  a 
comic  assumption  of  complacency.  “  But  I  think 
all  my  Labour  colleagues  will  agree  with  me,” 
continued  the  remorseless  voice,  “  that  any  damage 
Rufus  and  Samuel  might  have  done  us  is  more  than 
neutralised  since  Mond  joined  the  other  pack. 
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Lord  Knutsford  came  in  for  the  next  roasting* 
“  Even  that  speech  of  ’is  that  we  listened  to  just 
now  was  composed  with  an  eye  to  the  future  of  the 
London  ’Ospital:  it  was  bulging  with  expectation. 
The  real  meaning  of  it  was,  ‘  Pay  your  tributes  to 
Baron,  but  mind  you  send  your  cheques  to  me  !  ’  ” 
Lastly,  without  so  much  as  the  flicker  of  an  eye¬ 
lid  to  indicate  that  he  was  drawing  wholly  and  solely 
upon  his  imagination  for  his  facts,  the  impish  rascal 
turned  his  batteries  upon  Mr.  Snowden.  “  These 
things  are  very  distressing  to  my  friend  Philip  ’ere,” 
he  remarked.  “  Every  one  knows  that  Philip  is 
always  actuated  by  the  most  altruistic  principles  in 
framing  future  Budgets.  If  ’e  supports  the  principle 
of  the  surtax  or  the  capital  levy  it  is  only  because  ’e 
loves  to  promote  the  ’appiness  of  those  who  ’ave 
to  pay.  And  after  listening  to  Knutsford  a  few 
minutes  ago,  Philip  leaned  across  to  me  and  said, 
‘  Jim,  ’ow  the  ’ell  do  you  think  we  can  manage  to 
get  something  out  of  Baron  ?  ’  ” 

This  sally  apparently  left  Mr.  Snowden  gasping, 
but  some  two  months  afterwards,  at  a  luncheon 
where  both  were  guests,  he  had  his  revenge.  He 
then  publicly  calculated  that  Mr.  Thomas  spent  1 50 
days  in  the  year  attending  luncheons  and  dinners, 
at  which  he  smoked  320  cigars  and  consumed  nine 
gallons  of  champagne,  paying  incidentally  a  laundry 
bill  of  £1 8  a  year  for  his  starched  shirts.  Having  no 
right  of  reply  at  this  luncheon,  Jim  Thomas  wrote 
an  article  entitled,  “  My  champagne — what  about 
it  ?  ”  This  was  a  naive  revelation  not  only  of  his 
vanity,  but  of  his  humanity.  He  made  it  plain 
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that  he  is  tremendously  in  request  at  every  kind  of 
dinner  and  banquet,  took  no  shame  in  preferring 
his  champagne  to  Mr.  Snowden’s  “  ginger-pop,” 
hinted  at  dull  dinners  eaten  off  gold  plate,  and  then 
struck  a  homely  note  by  recalling  as  his  most 
enjoyable  meal  a  juicy  steak  put  up  for  him  in 
“  the  wife’s  basket  ”  which  he  fried  on  his  engine 
shovel. 

It  is  all  very  amusing,  and  quite  a  new  departure 
in  our  public  life.  Food  and  drink  are  subjects  of 
perennial  interest  to  mankind,  and  in  the  past,  too, 
we  have  learnt  something  of  the  appetites  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  people.  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  example, 
had  a  predilection  for  rice  pudding,  and  a  story, 
obtained  from  an  indiscreet  servant,  was  once 
published  of  the  various  ways  in  which  rice  pudding 
was  prepared  for  him.  Disraeli  used  to  fortify 
himself  on  the  platform  with  a  glass  of  white 
brandy,  which  had  the  innocent  semblance  of 
water.  But  Gladstone  did  not  publicly  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  Disraeli’s  penchant  for  brandy,  nor  did 
the  latter  make  a  chaffing  allusion  to  the  rice 
puddings. 

Mr.  Thomas  is  sincere  in  his  patriotism,  and  he 
is  something  of  an  Imperialist.  It  is  fitting  to  end 
with  the  more  sober  theme,  though  even  on  this 
he  will  make  his  quip.  When  he  was  called  to 
the  Colonial  Office  he  told  his  friends,  in  vernacular 
which  may  not  be  inscribed,  that  he  would  soon 
show  that  the  Labour  Party  were  not  going  to 
upset  the  Empire,  and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
The  responsibilities  of  office  widened  his  outlook, 
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as  well  as  his  sense  of  fun.  In  his  native  town  of 
Newport,  where  he  was  the  guest  of  the  Chamber 
of  Trade,  he  responded  to  the  toast  of  “  His 
Majesty’s  Ministers  ”  in  these  words: — 

“  You  have  for  the  first  time  a  Government 
composed  in  the  main  of  humble  working  men, 
men  who  hitherto  have  played  the  role  of  propa¬ 
gandists,  and  who  are  now  face  to  face  not  only 
with  the  responsibilities  of  office,  but  with  the 
knowledge  of  what  this  great  Empire  means. 
Men  faced  with  these  responsibilities  can  never 
again  be  the  indifferent  propagandists  that  they 
were  in  the  past.  They  must  remain  for  all  time 
responsible  politicians,  keeping  only  in  mind  the 
great  interest  of  the  country.” 
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Mr.  Wheatley  has  suffered  an  eclipse  in  the  present 
Parliament.  He  was  powerful  in  1923,  when  he 
was  first  returned  to  the  Commons,  being  the 
inspiration  of  the  Left  Wing,  who  were  then 
dominant  in  the  Labour  Party.  The  Left  Wing 
in  those  days  chose  the  Party  leader,  and  no  doubt 
thought  they  would  continue  to  be  king-makers, 
in  which  case  Mr.  Wheatley’s  turn  might  soon 
have  come.  In  the  Labour  Government  he  was 
selected  for  high  office  not  only  as  a  tribute  to  the 
Clyde  group,  but  to  his  own  personality,  and  as 
Minister  of  Health  one  of  his  earliest  speeches,  in 
defence  of  his  action  in  Poplar,  was  a  remarkable 
success  and  displayed  undoubted  Parliamentary 
gifts.  That  was  his  zenith.  Later  in  the  session 
he  was  at  loggerheads  with  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald. 
When  Labour  was  again  in  opposition  he,  with 
other  ex-Cabinet  Ministers,  was  elected  to  the 
Party  executive,  but  afterwards  on  two  successive 
occasions  he  stood  for  election  and  was  defeated. 
He  tried  melodramatically  to  assert  himself  by 
leaving  the  front  Opposition  bench  to  sit  among 
the  ranks,  but  this  signal  to  the  Left  failed  to  rally 
them. 

Mr.  Maxton,  who  was  formerly  by  way  of  being 

his  lieutenant,  is  more  popular,  and  as  chairman  of 
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the  I.L.P.  has  more  standing  now  than  the  ex- 
Cabinet  Minister,  despite  the  flirtation  with  Mr. 
Cook.  But  not  only  has  the  Parliamentary  Labour 
Party  drifted  away  from  Mr.  Wheatley,  the  Left 
Wing  itself  has  dwindled.  The  failure  of  the 
General  Strike  played  a  part  in  its  decline.  There 
is  now  what  may  be  called  a  Left  Centre  Group, 
which  is  becoming  effective.  Prominent  in  this 
camp  is  Mr.  Tom  Johnston,  who  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground,  and  he  and  others  who  might  be  named, 
like  Dr.  Dalton  the  economist,  exert  more  influence 
than  the  Clyde  group.  They  have  now  a  powerful 
recruit  in  Captain  Wedgwood  Benn,  who,  when  he 
was  on  the  Liberal  side,  was  one  of  the  ablest 
Parliamentarians.  Still  Mr.  Wheatley  remains  a 
significant  figure,  although  he  approaches  rather, 
I  think,  to  the  Communists,  who  are  ineffective, 
and  are  banned  in  his  party.  He  is  certainly  in 
theory  a  revolutionary. 

He  is  nearing  sixty,  but  has  kept  a  good  thatch 
of  brown  hair  which  makes  him  seem  younger. 
He  does  not  look  like  a  revolutionary,  this  aloof, 
compact,  neat  little  man,  with  placid  face  and 
spectacles  on  nose.  But  trust  not  that  calm  exterior; 
within  his  soul  burn  central  fires.  He  lives  to 
reverse  the  social  order.  He  draws  the  strength 
of  his  purpose  from  depths  of  poverty,  misery,  and 
struggle  undergone  in  youth  and  early  manhood. 
Since  then  he  has  discovered  within  himself  capa¬ 
cities  enabling  him  to  found  and  develop  a  suc¬ 
cessful  business.  He  has  arrived  at  the  position 
of  a  comfortable  bourgeois,  but  he  remembers  the 
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Glasgow  slum  in  which  he  was  bred,  and  cherishes 
the  notion  of  using  his  success  to  further  the  cause 
of  revolution  if  or  when  the  fateful  time  comes. 
He  may  not  call  it  revolution,  but  it  is. 

The  seething  discontent  in  some  of  our  great 
cities  at  the  slum-housing  of  the  very  poor  came  to 
a  head  in  Glasgow  during  the  war,  when  it  was 
aggravated  in  1915  by  labour  dilution  schemes, 
and  food  and  wage  conditions.  Our  worst  slums 
are  horrible,  and  although  political  parties  have 
made  vague  promises  of  change,  it  almost  passes 
the  wit  of  man  to  compass  a  direct  reform.  The 
Clyde  group  draw  their  political  strength  from  this 
slum  evil,  which  they  consider  is  far  worse  in 
Scotland  than  in  England.  But  in  England  there 
is  no  lack  of  tenements  and  slums.  It  was  years 
ago  that  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sartorius 
and  Lickcheese.  Listen  to  the  latter: — 

“  Tenement  houses,  let  from  week  to  week  by 
the  room,  or  half  room.  ...  It  pays  when  you 
know  how  to  work  it  .  .  .  higher  rents  than  in 
Park  Lane.  .  .  .  Not  a  penny  in  that  bag,  but 
there  was  a  hungry  child  crying.’ 

Tenement  houses  in  plenty  there  are  in  Glasgow, 
with  absentee  landlords,  rent  collectors  often  over¬ 
bearing  or  brutal,  and  old  insanitary  fabrics.  You 
can  read  the  details  in  Widower  s  Houses.  Mr. 
Wheatley  spent  his  youth  in  such  places.  He 
formed  a  Labour  Housing  Association,  and  almost 
for  the  first  time  got  the  working  women  keenly 
and  actively  interested  in  a  political  issue.  He 
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was  elected  to  the  Town  Council,  and  led  the 
Labour  group  there,  directing  their  zeal  to  the 
filthy  housing  conditions  and  their  effect  on  public 
health.  He  became  well  known  through  his 
speeches  and  his  contributions  to  Forward ,  and  was, 
naturally,  a  leading  figure  in  the  rent  strikes. 

These  Glasgow  strikes  which  were  continued 
from  time  to  time  until  after  the  Clyde  Labour 
group  were  returned  to  Parliament  in  1922,  were 
politically  important,  and  without  doubt  influenced 
the  course  of  Rent  Restriction  legislation.  But  the 
effect  of  the  struggle  on  the  men  who  were  behind 
the  movement  was  perhaps  more  important.  The 
slum  evil  became  to  them  symbolical  of  a  state  of 
society  in  which,  so  the  poor  consider,  there  is  an 
a?SreBation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  who 
through  their  wealth  dominate  both  politics  and 
industry.  Many  of  us  do  not  believe  that  this  is 
at  all  a  fair  or  accurate  interpretation  of  the  position 
in  our  country  to-day.  But  Mr.  Wheatley  does 
believe  it.  He  considers  the  present  social  system 
to  be  soulless  and  heartless.  Idle  to  say  to  him  that 
many  aspects  of  our  society  do  not  present  a  system, 
and  that  rule-of-thumb  conditions,  good  or  bad, 
will  develop  in  any  community.  To  him  the  tene¬ 
ments  and  slums,  and  the  division  of  wealth  implied, 
are  our  system,  which  he  lives  to  overturn.  A 
bitter  hatred,  not  only  of  the  evils  in  our  society, 
but  of  the  “  system,”  has  been  engendered  in  him. 
What  does  he  propose  to  do  with  it  ? 

His  policy,  and  that  of  his  fellows,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  is  two-fold.  He  does  not,  unless  I  am 
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mistaken,  rule  out  the  effort  of  a  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment — the  next — to  use  Parliament  in  order  to  alter 
fundamentally  the  economic  basis  of  our  Society. 
In  other  words,  to  transfer  the  ownership  of  land 
and  capital  from  the  hands  of  few  to  the  hands  of 
many.  When  the  Left  Wing  Labour  man  speaks  of 
using  the  ordinary  constitutional  machinery  for 
this  end,  I  gather  that  he  thinks  chiefly  of  taxation 
on  almost  a  confiscatory  scale;  which,  if  attempted, 
would  doubtless  bring  the  old  question  of  the  power 
of  the  Lords  to  the  forefront.  Even  if  successful 
this  would  be  a  long  process,  involving  not  only 
constitutional  but  industrial  troubles.  And  this  is 
present  to  the  minds  of  Mr.  Wheatley  and  his 
friends.  They  scarcely  believe  that  their  object 
can  be  attained  in  this  way,  although  they  consider 
it  their  duty  to  try  this  means  first,  as  they  deem 
success  just  possible,  and  the  method  more  humane 
than  the  resort  to  force.  For  that  is  the  second 
line  of  their  policy,  a  bitter,  physical  force  fight, 
short  or  long,  between  the  classes  in  the  hope  of 
transferring  to  the  workers  the  means  of  production 
and  the  land  and  wealth  of  the  country. 

Before  Mr.  Wheatley  had  come  to  this  revolu¬ 
tionary  ideal,  many  things  had  gone  to  the  making 
of  a  resolute  character.  He  was  born  of  very  poor 
Irish  Catholic  parents  and  his  earliest  recollections 
are  of  a  single  apartment  house  for  a  large  family. 
This  misery  he  interchanged  at  ten  years  old,  first 
for  a  job  as  errand  boy,  and  then  for  grinding  work 
in  the  Lanarkshire  coal  pits  on  the  Glasgow  out¬ 
skirts,  and  as  a  tub-boy  or  collier  he  worked  for 
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ten  years.  He  had  practically  no  education,  for  in 
those  days  compulsory  attendance  at  school  till 
fourteen  was  unknown.  He  found  time  to  read 
books,  but  then  and  since  he  got  his  chief  education 
from  intercourse  with  his  fellows.  In  his  cradle 
the  fairies  must  have  given  him  the  gift  of  picking 
other  men’s  brains,  just  as  they  gave  it  to  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  He  was  always  able  to  assimilate 
other  men’s  knowledge,  and  to  grow  with  his 
opportunities,  and  gradually  he  has  eliminated  all 
illiteracies  from  his  speech.  He  left  the  coal  mine 
when  he  got  the  chance,  and  worked  in  a  public- 
house,  spending  his  evenings  in  study.  Then  he 
was  in  a  grocer’s  shop,  serving  at  the  counter,  but 
soon  after  took  a  better  job  as  an  advertising  agent 
for  a  Glasgow  local  newspaper.  In  his  various 
employments  he  developed  a  mental  grasp  in 
dealing  with  his  fellows,  and  looking  round  for  an 
opportunity  of  bettering  his  position,  he  found  it 
in  the  advertising  business. 

As  soon  as  he  began  to  think,  he  had  adopted 
the  Socialist  policy  as  the  only  hope  of  rescue  for 
those  who  lived,  as  he  and  his  had  done,  in  the 
slums.  He  was  a  Catholic,  like  his  forbears,  but 
he  resented  any  interference  of  the  Catholic  Church 
with  political  thought  or  action.  In  matters  of 
spiritual  or  ethical  belief  he  accepted  the  Church’s 
rule,  but  in  protest  against  interference  with  political 
action  he  founded  a  Catholic  Socialist  Society 
confined  to  practising  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  This  aroused  the  instant  wrath  of  the 
Catholic  authorities,  who  have  ever  sought  influence 
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in  political  as  well  as  spiritual  matters.  He  became 
the  subject  of  a  religious  persecution,  sermons  were 
preached  against  him  in  Glasgow,  and  so  much 
feeling  incited  among  his  fellow  Catholics  that  on 
one  occasion  an  angry  mob  attacked  his  house.  But 
he  stood  firm,  and  was  unbeaten. 

This  clash  with  the  Church  and  his  struggles  in 
the  rent  strikes  coincided  with  an  increasing  interest 
in  local  government,  to  which  afterwards  were 
added  Parliamentary  duties,  but  none  the  less  he 
has  managed  to  build  up  his  advertising  business 
very  successfully.  Apart  from  political  strife  his 
life  is  simple,  and  he  is  staunch  to  his  friends.  When 
Maxton  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  Wheatley 
went  to  Edinburgh  to  attend  the  Court  and  give 
him  a  word  of  cheer,  and  when  Maxton  was  tragi¬ 
cally  bereaved  he  was  at  hand  to  comfort  him. 
Some  who  had  caught  glimpses  of  this  side  of  his 
nature  were  puzzled  when  he  made  a  speech  so 
apparently  callous  as  that  on  the  situation  at 
Shanghai.  He  decried  the  attempt  to  safeguard 
British  residents  in  China  because  very  few  of 
them  are  members  of  the  working  class.  But  the 
speech  was  consistent  with  his  views.  His  gospel 
is  that  in  future  the  rich  must  suffer;  it  is  their 
turn. 


■ 
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A  LAWYER 

SIR  LESLIE  SCOTT,  K.C. 


Lawyers  in  Parliament  have  suffered  perhaps  more 
than  others  from  the  abuse  of  the  thoughtless. 
Now  and  again  the  voice  of  prejudice  suggests  that 
they  deliberately  conspire  to  pass  our  laws  in  tangled 
and  abstruse  form  so  as  to  promote  litigation,  and 
increase  their  practice  in  the  Courts.  Labour  at 
one  time  fostered  this  prejudice,  and  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Labour  Party  made  the  clearance  of  lawyers 
out  of  Parliament  a  plank  in  their  programme. 
The  contrary  is  the  truth,  however,  as  Labour  learnt 
during  its  term  of  office.  Our  laws  would  be  a  far 
more  fruitful  ground  for  litigation  if  they  were  not 
first  subjected  to  the  lawyers’  scrutiny. 

In  illustrating  the  theme  I  will  instance  one 
who  is  not  in  office,  and  who,  though  supporting  a 
party,  is  more  free  to  take  the  detached  view. 
Among  the  best  of  our  lawyers  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  Sir  Leslie  Scott.  Like  all  lawyers  who 
count  in  Parliament,  he  has  achieved  there  and  in 
the  Courts  an  equal  success,  although  the  appeal 
is  so  different.  The  Commons  will  not  accept 
either  the  dry  method  of  the  Chancery  Court  in 
the  presentment  of  an  argument,  or  the  Old  Bailey 

style,  with  its  touch  of  falseness.  They  judge  the 
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man — they  know  all  about  advocacy,  having  been, 
with  or  without  training,  advocates  themselves  on 
many  a  platform.  And  in  Sir  Leslie  Scott,  with  his 
shrewd,  kindly  face,  his  fair-mindedness,  and  wide 
knowledge  of  commercial,  maritime,  and  inter¬ 
national  law,  they  found  a  man  to  their  liking. 
They  respected  him  all  the  more  because  he  soon 
gave  proof  that  he  was  also  a  genuine  social  reformer. 
He  has  made  as  vigorous  a  stand  as  any  one  for 
the  principle  that  every  man  and  woman  here  shall 
have  the  fullest  possible  opportunities  of  develop¬ 
ment,  only  he  has  done  it  in  a  quiet  way.  He  has 
exerted  a  steady  influence  in  promoting  industrial 
unity,  and  is  chairman  of  a  Conservative  Committee 
of  private  members  who  are  working  to  establish 
more  harmonious  co-operation  between  employers 
and  employed.  This  is  a  leaven  in  the  Party  which 
tends  to  reduce  the  feelings  of  hostility  towards  the 
Trade  Unions.  Strikes  and  labour  troubles  are 
inevitable  in  an  industrial  community,  and  some  of 
the  best  Conservative  minds  are  anxious  that  their 
party  should  not  in  consequence  adopt  an  attitude 
of  rampant  hostility  towards  the  Trade  Unions. 

On  the  social  side  I  like  to  think  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  welfare  of  our  unhappy  mental 
defectives,  in  conjunction  with  the  Home  Office. 
Since  1913  over  35,000  mental  defectives  have 
been  dealt  with  by  the  Central  Association  for 
mental  welfare,  the  voluntary  body  of  which  he  is 
chairman,  which  assists  the  Committees  of  the  local 
authorities.  It  is  appalling,  if  we  pause  for  thought, 
to  realise  that  we  breed  fools  by  the  thousand,  as 
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well  as  normal  citizens.  And  before  the  Mental 
Deficiency  Act  was  enacted  in  1913,  in  the  passage 
of  which  Mr.  McKenna  received  considerable 
assistance  from  Sir  Leslie  Scott,  and  before  the 
Voluntary  Association  was  then  started,  the  condition 
of  our  feeble-minded  folk  was  deplorable.  The 
Central  Association  is  one  of  the  best  organisations 
ever  devised.  It  covers  the  whole  country,  and  is 
allied  with  an  equal  representation  from  the  statu¬ 
tory  authorities,  a  principle  on  which  Sir  Leslie 
insisted.  It  receives  a  grant  from  the  Board  of 
Control  and  the  Ministry  of  Education,  and  gives 
training  courses  and  lectures  on  the  care  of  the 
defectives  to  doctors,  magistrates,  officers  of  the 
local  authorities,  visitors,  and  attendants  at  the 
institutions.  The  supervision  of  homes  and  occu¬ 
pation  centres  is  carried  on  coincidently. 

It  is  amazing  to  me  that  any  busy  and  successful 
lawyer  can  find  time  to  serve  his  fellows  thus,  as 
well  as  to  take  his  part  in  the  shaping  of  our  laws. 
Such  men,  at  some  periods  of  the  year,  rise  at 
four  in  the  morning  to  face  the  labours  of  a  twenty- 
hour  day,  and  those  of  them  who  have  attained  a 
ripe  experience  illustrate,  I  suppose,  the  doctrine 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Sir  Leslie  seems  able 
to  keep  fit  with  only  an  occasional  game  of  golf  or 
ride  to  hounds,  despite  his  large  and  varied  practice 
in  the  Courts  and  his  other  vocations.  He  has 
for  a  generation  been  the  leader  in  this  country  of 
the  movement  for  the  unification  of  maritime  law 
throughout  the  world.  For  the  part  he  has  played 
in  this,  other  countries  have  honoured  him.  And 
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it  is  piquant  that  if  the  same  law  for  ships  is  estab¬ 
lished  all  the  world  over,  the  time  spent  by  business 
men  on  the  elucidation  of  legal  difficulties  will  be 
greatly  reduced,  to  their  benefit,  but  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  lawyers.  This  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  the  fact  that  our  lawyers  in  Parliament,  with  rare 
exceptions,  honour  their  great  traditions,  and  help 
so  to  shape  new  laws  as  to  avoid  superfluous  liti¬ 
gation.  Minor  examples  could  be  given  daily  when 
the  House  of  Commons  has  settled  down  to  the 
work  of  a  session. 

The  vital  work  done  by  Sir  Leslie  Scott  as 
Chairman  of  the  Acquisition  of  Land  Committee 
during  the  war,  is  really  another  case  in  point. 
So  fruitful  were  the  labours  of  this  Committee  that 
I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  best  products  of  the  Coali¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  branch  of  that  Reconstruction 
Committee  which  ultimately  blossomed  into  a 
Department,  after  most  of  the  spade  work  had 
been  done.  Space  forbids  the  recital  of  all  its  work, 
and  the  report  on  compulsory  amalgamation  of  coal 
mines  is  still  in  the  realm  of  controversy,  though 
some  think  it  solved  the  problem  in  our  coalfields, 
and  that  at  a  time  when  the  Sankey  Commission 
was  sitting.  Another  of  their  reports  initiated  all 
the  principles  contained  in  the  Mines  Working 
Facilities  and  Support  Act  of  1923,  under  which 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  was  given  power 
to  administer  a  right  of  the  public  to  take  over 
private  property  in  the  national  interest,  with  fair 
compensation.  Since  that  date  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Commission  has  gained  the  confidence  of 
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the  whole  mining  community,  and  in  1924-5 
liberated  ^30,000,000  worth  of  coal  which  other¬ 
wise  would  have  been  lost  to  the  nation. 

Sir  Leslie  Scott,  who  was  personally  responsible 
for  the  enunciation  of  the  public  right  in  that  case, 
had  dealt  in  an  earlier  report  of  his  Committee  with 
the  measure  of  compensation  in  arbitrations  on  land 
acquisition,  and  with  the  old  scandal  of  the  excessive 
prices  exacted  in  the  Lands  Clauses  Act.  From 
this  the  Act  of  1919  resulted.  But  a  more  interesting 
step  was  to  come.  He  realised  that  there  was  a 
chance  of  revising  our  system  of  land  conveyancing, 
asked  Mr.  Lloyd  George  for  wide  terms  of  refer¬ 
ence  on  this  question,  and  the  addition  of  repre¬ 
sentative  men  to  the  Committee,  and  got  a  unani¬ 
mous  report.  The  Committee  propounded  a 
scheme  for  the  adoption  of  reforms  in  the  law  of 
property,  and  prepared  a  draft  Bill,  and  Sir  Leslie 
enlisted  the  interest  of  Lord  Birkenhead,  who 
entered  con  amove  into  the  project.  By  Lord 
Birkenhead's  influence  and  powerful  support  this 
Bill  to  improve  our  system  of  conveyancing  and 
establish  compulsory  registration  of  title — to  re¬ 
write  the  law  of  property — was  presented  to  the 
Lords  in  two  successive  years.  Then,  in  1922, 
the  Government  made  time  for  its  consideration 
in  the  Commons,  where,  with  poetic  justice,  Sir 
Leslie  Scott  was  now  Solicitor-General,  and  it  was 
enacted.  This  Law  of  Property  Act,  which  has 
in  many  ways  simplified  the  law  of  property,  has 
added  technical  difficulties  which  no  one  foresaw. 
It  is  at  present  a  doubtful  blessing  both  to  the 
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public  and  the  lawyers,  though  it  may  eventually 
lead  to  a  less  expensive  transfer  of  property. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  the  Coalition  fell, 
and  the  Conservative  Party  took  up  the  reins.  Sir 
Leslie  went  out  of  office  with  Sir  Austen  Chamber- 
lain  and  other  dissenting  Conservative  Ministers. 
He  made  it  clear  that  he  did  not  desire  the  per¬ 
manence  of  Coalition,  but  for  two  reasons  he  thought 
it  premature  then  to  end  it.  He  felt  that  the  rever¬ 
sion  to  party  Government  at  that  juncture  would 
weaken  our  position  with  the  French,  and  lead  to 
their  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  while  in  the  domestic 
sphere,  he  believed  more  Liberals  would  come 
over  to  the  Conservative  Party  if  the  Coalition  were 
given  a  longer  lease  of  life. 

Having  taken  his  stand,  he  kept  to  it,  and 
refused  office  in  the  new  Government,  thereby  con¬ 
futing  the  cynics  who  regard  the  lawyer-politician 
as  essentially  a  place-man.  Always  a  strong  Con¬ 
servative,  Sir  Leslie  is  as  useful  a  member  of  his 
Party  out  of  office  as  in.  His  position  in  Liverpool, 
where  he  has  long  been  a  leading  influence,  is 
unchallenged.  In  general  policy  he  is  a  staunch 
advocate  of  trade  within  the  Empire.  He  would 
create  as  large  a  measure  of  Free  Trade  within  the 
Empire  as  still  remains  practicable;  that  is  the 
angle  from  which  he  approaches  tariff  policy. 
Tariffs,  which  he  does  not  like  in  themselves,  he 
regards  as  an  inevitable  means  to  an  end  in  modern 
conditions.  He  is  a  practical  man,  and  not  a 
visionary.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  he  has  no 
vision,  either  in  public  affairs  or  in  the  things  of 
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beauty.  Indeed,  on  leaving  the  Senate  and  the 
Courts,  he  finds  the  keenest  pleasure  in  the  charm 
of  our  English  countryside,  with  its  fine  relics  of 
the  past,  and  he  works  to  preserve  it,  to  prevent  its 
disfigurement,  thus  characteristically  turning  his 
love  to  service. 


AN  UNDER-SECRETARY 
MR.  ORMSBY-GORE 


There  are  several  Under  Secretaries  in  the  present 
administration  who  challenge  attention,  and  may 
be  destined  to  play  a  more  important  part  in  affairs. 

I  single  out  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore  not  only  because 
he  has  exhibited  tireless  industry  in  the  public 
service,  and  attained  to  breadth  of  vision,  but 
because  he  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  a  man’s  character  and  path  in  life  may  be 
shaped  and  directed  by  the  Parliamentary  oppor¬ 
tunity.  His  interests  are  now  entirely  centred  in 
Colonial,  Indian,  or  foreign  affairs,  with  which, 
by  study,  travel,  and  administrative  experience  he 
has  fitted  himself  to  deal.  Yet  at  the  outset  he 
was  a  young  Tory  squire,  deeply  rooted  in  the  land¬ 
owning  tradition,  who  might  have  been  expected 
to  play  a  modest  part  in  home  politics,  and  for  the 
rest,  to  see  to  it  that  his  lands  were  well  farmed. 
His  forefathers  for  generations  have  been  content 
to  maintain  the  tradition  of  hereditary  duty  and 
service  in  the  countryside,  and  to  serve  their  term 
in  the  House  of  Commons  without  any  conspicuous 
ambition. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  the  House  of 
Commons  without  a  Gore.  The  first  William  Gore 
was  elected  a  Member  of  Parliament  two  hundred 
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and  twenty-four  years  ago,  and  since  then  each 
generation  has  had  its  representative  there.  The 
present  William  Ormsby-Gore,  who  will  some  day 
go  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  fourth  Lord 
Harlech,  is  the  eighth  member  in  one  family,  almost 
from  father  to  son,  who  has  sat  in  the  Commons. 
The  William  Gores  were  elected  for  County  Leitrim, 
where  they  had  estates,  until  the  fourth  of  them 
married  the  heiress  of  the  Owen  Ormsby  family 
in  Wales,  and  enjoyed  the  Owen  estates  in  Shrop¬ 
shire,  since  when  his  descendants  have  sometimes 
represented  Shropshire  divisions.  With  such  an 
ancestry  and  tradition  it  was  inevitable  that  Billy 
Gore,  as  his  friends  call  him,  should  think  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  soon  as  he  left  Oxford.  The 
controversy  over  Welsh  Disestablishment  was  raging 
in  the  Principality,  and  he  was  adopted  candidate 
for  Denbigh  Boroughs,  where  his  family  had  local 
connections.  It  was  a  doubtful  seat,  but  as  the 
Church’s  candidate  he  won  it  by  eight  votes,  thus 
breaking  into  the  solid  Liberal  phalanx  in  North 
Wales.  It  was  a  significant  victory  for  a  young 
man  of  twenty-four,  since  it  was  a  definite  blow 
to  Welsh  Nonconformity;  and  it  proved  to  be 
pioneer  work  for  his  party,  which  now  has  a  sub¬ 
stantial  representation  in  Wales. 

In  Parliament  he  gave  the  impression  of  being 
too  supercilious.  He  was  intolerant  towards  political 
opponents,  and  made  friends  only  in  his  own  set, 
keeping  rather  aloof  from  the  ordinary  life  of  the 
place.  He  has  always  been  self-confident,  and  very 
sure  of  his  opinions,  though  the  opinions  have 
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become  more  catholic.  In  debate  he  flung  himself 
into  the  party  fray  with  zest,  being  of  course  active 
in  defence  of  the  Welsh  Church,  and  taking  also 
a  boisterous  part  in  the  furious  quarrel  over  the 
Parliament  Act.  As  a  Left  Wing  Conservative  he 
joined  the  Social  Reform  Committee,  and  in  this 
movement  he  began  to  show  that  independence  of 
thought  which  has  since  marked  him.  To  be 
brought  up  in  the  rural  land-owning  tradition,  as 
an  hereditary  Tory,  does  not  always  make  for 
breadth  of  outlook.  But  such  an  environment, 
if  a  man  has  a  progressive  temperament,  does 
enable  him  to  take  a  fairly  free  line  on  social  and 
industrial  questions  without  any  danger  of  his 
Conservatism  being  questioned.  Even  at  Oxford 
Ormsby-Gore  had  begun  to  take  progressive  views 
on  social  reform.  And  he  had  a  detached  mind 
in  regard  to  Irish  policy.  As  a  Southern  Irish 
Unionist  by  descent,  with  a  home  in  Leitrim,  he 
was  already  inclining  towards  some  form  of 
Home  Rule. 

But  he  had  not  been  a  year  in  the  House  before 
the  current  of  his  thoughts  was  turned  in  a  new 
direction.  Between  the  two  elections  of  1910,  he 
and  George  Lloyd  went  for  an  autumn  trip  to 
Canada.  As  students  of  affairs  they  were  both 
deeply  interested  in  the  Imperial  questions  to  which 
this  trip  was  an  introduction,  and  Ormsby-Gore 
followed  it  up  by  other  travels  during  the  empty 
years  of  1912  and  1913,  when  the  operation  of  the 
Parliament  Act  overshadowed  home  politics.  He 
made  his  first  visit  then  to  South  and  East  Africa, 
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and  afterwards  went  to  Egypt  as  the  guest  of 
Lord  Kitchener,  and  saw  something  of  British  work 
there  at  first  hand.  Throughout  life  he  has  been 
steadily  acquiring  information,  not  only  on  public 
matters,  but  in  the  arts  and  sciences — at  Eton  he 
won  most  of  the  science  prizes — and  these  visits 
added  much  to  his  mental  stores. 

His  marriage,  in  the  spring  of  1913,  to  Lady 
Beatrice  Cecil,  was  a  very  happy  one.  She,  with 
her  lively  interest  in  affairs,  and  an  independence 
of  thought  to  match  his  own,  was  well  fitted  to 
help  him  in  his  career.  At  this  time  he  was  twenty- 
eight,  and  very  youthful  in  appearance,  with  fresh 
complexion,  blue  eyes,  and  nez  retrousse.  His 
critics  still  thought  him  rather  exclusive  in  his 
manner,  and  no  doubt  with  his  traditions  and 
associations  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  be  all  things 
to  all  men.  His  friends  were  mainly  among  the 
squires,  and  very  little  among  business  men.  I 
fancy  he  took  pride  in  never  having  anything  to  do 
with  business.  Among  the  territorial  Conservatives 
who  entered  Parliament  just  before  the  war  I  have 
found  the  same  impatience  with  the  business  men 
in  their  party  as  is  shown  by  the  still  younger 
Conservatives  who  were  returned  at  the  last  election. 
But  his  character  was  broadening,  and  he  was 
learning  to  value  men  differently.  The  war  played 
its  part  in  his  education.  His  service  in  Egypt 
was  perhaps  of  little  import,  but  in  Palestine,  where 
he  served  as  a  political  officer  on  Lord  Allenby  s 
staff,  and  in  Arabia,  he  found  scope  for  his  talents, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  war  was  attached  to  the 
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British  Delegation  in  Paris  for  the  Treaty  negotia¬ 
tions. 

On  returning  from  Paris  to  take  up  his  ordinary 
Parliamentary  duties,  he  soon  adopted  a  somewhat 
critical  attitude  towards  the  Coalition  Government. 
In  the  Commons,  when  a  man  is  founding  a  reputa¬ 
tion,  the  friends  and  associates  whom  he  chooses  to 
work  with  count  for  much.  At  this  time  he  was 
closely  associated  with  the  younger  group  of  Con¬ 
servatives,  who  were  led  in  the  main  by  Edward 
Wood  and  Walter  Guinness.  Sitting  together  on 
the  bench  below  the  gangway,  and  nicknamed  the 
“  Mountain,”  this  group  of  about  ten  members 
evinced  an  independent  attitude  on  a  good  many 
questions.  On  the  Irish  question  Ormsby-Gore 
went  further  than  some  of  the  others,  for  he  had 
adopted  a  Home  Rule  position,  and  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Stephen  Gwynn,  J.  W.  Hills,  Walter 
Guinness,  and  a  body  of  Southern  Unionists 
he  worked  for  a  settlement.  When  the  Die-hard 
movement  against  the  Irish  Treaty  sprang  up,  he 
supported  the  Treaty. 

But  the  lure  of  Empire  affairs  was  in  his  blood, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  1922  he  accompanied  his 
friend,  Edward  Wood,  now  Lord  Irwin,  on  his 
tour  to  the  West  Indies,  and  helped  him  afterwards 
in  framing  his  report.  When  the  Coalition  col¬ 
lapsed,  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  formed  his  Government, 
he  succeeded  his  friend  as  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  his  chief, 
a  happy  association,  as  their  families  are  connected 
by  marriage.  During  this  first  period  of  office  the 
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Imperial  Conference  of  1923  was  held,  at  which 
he  was  appointed  to  represent  the  Colonies,  Pro¬ 
tectorates,  and  Mandated  Territories  as  a  separate 
unit  in  the  Empire — a  new  policy,  which  increased 
his  interest  in  the  dependencies.  So  much  by  now 
was  he  identified  with  this  side  of  affairs,  that 
during  the  Labour  Government’s  term  of  office 
Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  selected  him  as  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  to  visit  and  report  on  the  East 
Africa  Colonies.  The  days  were  forgotten  when  he 
used  to  hold  others  at  a  distance.  Experience  and 
the  training  of  public  life  had  wrought  their  change 
in  him.  To-day  his  friends  in  the  Labour  camp 
find  him  always  considerate  and  helpful.  The 
aristocrat  has  become  democratic. 

His  report  on  East  Africa,  published  when  Mr. 
Baldwin  had  called  him  back  to  his  old  office  to 
serve  under  Mr.  Amery,  has  already  had  no  little 
influence  on  the  course  of  affairs.  His  companions 
on  the  Commission  must  not  be  forgotten,  Major 
Church  for  the  Labour  Party,  and  Mr.  Linfield 
for  the  Liberals,  both  of  whom  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  mission.  But  his  coadjutors  would 
probably  be  the  first  to  award  the  palm  to  Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore  for  the  fascinating  character  of  the 
main  report,  which  focused  attention  on  the 
special  problems  of  our  dependencies.  It  stressed 
the  need  of  co-ordination,  and  its  policy  inspired 
the  first  conference  of  the  Governors  in  Nairobi  in 
1926,  which  led  last  year  to  the  all-in  Colonial 
conference  in  London  of  the  Governors  and  respon¬ 
sible  administrators  of  the  Colonial  Empire.  The 
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report  also  dealt  on  progressive  lines  with  native 
education  and  the  development  of  research. 

He  has  followed  up  this  success  with  visits  to 
West  Africa  and  Malaya.  His  report  on  the  West 
Africa  Colonies,  which  was  again  the  result  of 
strenuous  personal  investigation,  advanced  a  com¬ 
prehensive  policy.  Unless  there  is  real  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  mutual  understanding  between  the  British 
Governors  and  the  natives,  he  feels  that  we  shall 
encounter  in  our  dependencies  the  same  difficulties 
which  confront  us  in  India.  He  holds  it  essential 
that  our  policy  in  the  tropics  should  be  founded  on 
a  very  liberal  view  of  the  proper  relations  between 
the  different  races,  and  he  stands  for  continuity  in 
Colonial  policy.  It  is  plain  that  there  are  the 
makings  in  him  of  a  notable  Governor,  if  he  should 
be  called  to  that  sphere. 


THE  YOUNGER  TORIES 


There  has  been  a  not  unnatural  confusion  in  the 
public  mind  and  in  the  Press  as  to  the  grouping 
of  the  younger  Conservatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  When  their  Party  was  returned  at  the 
last  election  in  such  numbers,  it  was  bewildering 
to  see  so  many  new  faces,  and  impossible  for  a  time 
to  discover  what  the  newcomers  stood  for.  The 
Die-hards,  and  the  Industrial  group — called  by 
their  critics  “  the  forty  thieves  ” — were  there,  but 
they  were  the  old  stagers.  It  took  some  time  for 
the  new  men  to  sort  themselves  out,  and,  indeed, 
to  ascertain  how  they  meant  to  apply  their  ideas. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  Parliament  a  number  of 
them  met,  as  a  dining  club,  to  compare  notes,  and 
the  practice  is  still  kept  up,  though  the  personnel 
varies. 

Last  year  the  process  of  sorting  out  was  accele¬ 
rated  by  events,  the  most  significant  of  which  was 
the  Commons  debate  on  Lords  reform.  The  Con¬ 
servative  amendments  put  down  to  the  Labour 
Party’s  vote  of  censure  on  that  occasion  were  most 
instructive,  and  showed  clearly  for  the  first  time 
what  are  the  different  shades  of  opinion  in  the 
Conservative  Party.  The  victory  went  to  the 
younger  progressives  whom  the  public  and  the 
Press  have  vaguely  labelled  the  “  Y.M.C.A.,  who 
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enlisted  the  support  of  influential  men  of  the  older 
generation  in  the  Party,  like  Colonel  Spender-Clay 
and  Sir  Arthur  Shirley  Benn,  and  the  still  more 
powerful  support  of  the  Ministerial  Whips,  in 
shelving  the  Government  scheme  of  Lords  reform. 
I  select  Mr.  Duff  Cooper  as  a  representative  of  these 
progressives,  although  he  has  been  advanced  to 
office,  because  he  was  the  first  of  them  to  distinguish 
himself  in  the  Commons,  and  because  he  has 
a  balanced  mind,  in  which  I  am  sure  those 
who  have  worked  in  association  with  him  will 
acquiesce. 

It  is  desirable,  next,  to  dispose  of  the  legend  of 
the  “  Y.M.C.A.,”  an  amusing  nickname  meant  to 
suggest  the  earnest  idealism  of  the  Association  for 
which  the  letters  stand,  albeit  the  “  C  ”  is  intended 
for  Conservative.  Mr.  Terence  O’Connor,  himself 
now  one  of  the  progressives,  when  returned  at  the 
last  election  was  of  a  Die-hard  complexion,  and 
applied  this  name  in  mild  derision  to  the  young 
Tories  who  were  earnestly  pursuing  ideals  not  yet 
in  the  party  programme.  I  think  he  was  not  very 
clear  to  which  of  the  reformers  the  label  should 
apply,  nor  what  it  was  exactly  that  he  then  objected 
to.  But  the  jest  passed  into  political  currency,  and 
is  often  applied  indiscriminately  to  any  of  the 
younger  men  who  show  independence  of  thought. 
For  instance,  when  Mr.  Harold  Macmillan,  in 
concert  with  Mr.  Oliver  Stanley,  Mr.  Boothby,  and 
Mr.  Loder,  brought  out  a  book  last  year  on  Industry 
and  the  State ,  in  which  they  suggested  an  industrial 
policy  for  their  party,  Die-hard  critics  exclaimed, 
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“  Here  is  the  Y.M.C.A.  again,”  and  used  it  as  a 
term  of  reproach.  But  this  book,  significant  and 
interesting  as  it  is,  does  not  present  the  views  of 
the  other  progressives.  There  are  differences  of 
opinion  among  them,  sometimes  minor,  and  some¬ 
times  acute,  but  they  have  this  in  common,  that 
they  are  all  searching  for  a  Tory  industrial  policy, 
and  they  resent  the  imputation  that  to  do  so  is 
socialistic. 

These  progressives  have  no  organisation,  and 
do  not  constitute  a  group,  but  they  certainly  are  the 
nucleus  of  a  group  which  might  be  formed.  The 
wiser  among  them  have  a  higher  ambition — to 
convert  the  party  to  their  view  of  Toryism,  and 
not  to  split  it.  Most  of  them  were  .returned  for 
the  first  time  at  the  last  election,  and  most  of  them 
were  captains  in  the  war.  Tall,  well-groomed, 
good-looking,  full  of  ideas  and  ideals,  whether  you 
agree  with  them  or  not  it  is  refreshing  to  talk  with 
them.  I  have  used  the  word  Tory,  because,  in 
general,  they  choose  that  title  rather  than  Conser¬ 
vative.  Mr.  Duff*  Cooper  has  been  an  advocate  of 
this  change.  The  term  Conservative,  he  thinks, 
connotes  the  idea  that  their  Party  wants  to  leave 
things  alone,  and  avoid  legislation  and  reform, 
although  to  conserve  really  implies  reform.  For 
instance,  to  conserve  a  house  you  must  paint  the 
woodwork,  restore  the  structure,  see  to  the  drains, 
and  fit  it  with  modern  improvements.  But  this 
idea  lurking  in  the  word  has  been  overlaid  by 
notions  of  laissez-faire,  which  appeal  to  the  vested 
interests.  Therefore  he  and  his  friends  prefer  the 
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word  Tory,  with  tradition  and  history  behind  it, 
and  an  ideal  of  service  to  the  community. 

Mr.  Duff  Cooper  went  straight  from  Oxford  to 
the  Foreign  Office,  where  he  spent  ten  years,  with  a 
break  for  war  service.  He  was  in  the  Egyptian 
Department  for  some  time,  and  when  he  was  re¬ 
turned  for  Oldham  at  the  last  election  he  made  his 
maiden  speech  in  the  debate  on  the  Address  on 
the  position  in  Egypt,  which  was  then  crucial.  He 
captivated  the  House  at  once  by  the  alertness  of 
his  mind,  and  his  lucid  and  temperate  exposition. 
In  his  speeches  since  then  he  has  shown  a  ready 
wit,  a  fund  of  imagery,  and  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  foreign  affairs.  Younger  Tories  such  as 
he  was  before  he  received  office,  do  not  get  much 
chance  for  speech  until  the  heavy  guns  have 
ceased  firing,  after  which  there  is  an  exodus  of 
members,  but  Mr.  Baldwin  used  to  slip  back 
into  the  Chamber  now  and  then  during  the  empty 
hours  to  listen  to  him.  Mr.  Duff  Cooper  has 
done  a  good  deal  of  work  for  the  League  of 
Nations  Union.  On  domestic  Tory  policy  he  has 
a  clear  and  definite  basis  of  thought,  which  might 
serve  as  a  touchstone  for  some  of  his  associates 
when  they  are  experimenting  with  new  theories. 
He  has  embraced  the  public  life  with  ardour,  and 
he  and  his  wife,  Lady  Diana  Cooper,  who  has 
played  so  distinguished  a  part  on  the  stage,  both 
lead  very  busy  lives. 

Mr.  Harold  Macmillan  is  also  prominent  among 
those  who  feel  that  the  future  of  the  Tory  Party  will 
be  determined  by  its  younger  members,  who  will 
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have  to  grapple  in  earnest  with  the  Socialist  forces 
when  those  now  in  the  forefront  have  withdrawn 
from  the  struggle.  He  is  a  practical  man,  of 
business  experience — a  director  of  the  great  pub¬ 
lishing  firm — and  in  the  book  in  which  he  colla¬ 
borated  he  joined  with  other  business  men  in 
seeking  for  a  reasonable  industrial  policy  between 
the  extremes  of  Socialism  and  reaction.  He  and 
his  friends  think  that  to-day’s  problem  is  similar 
to  that  which  Disraeli  had  to  face — to  relate  ancient 
principles  to  modern  conditions.  They  welcomed 
the  Liberal  Party’s  effort  to  explore  this  ground, 
and  when  the  Liberal  industrial  policy  was  pub¬ 
lished,  they  began  to  assimilate  some  of  its  proposals. 

In  the  book,  Industry  and  the  State ,  the  construc¬ 
tive  ideas  worked  out  are  also  in  the  direction  of 
associating  workmen  more  and  more  with  manage¬ 
ment,  through  works  and  industrial  councils.  And 
there  are  policies  of  establishing  co-partnership,  and 
national  wages  boards,  and  fostering  amalgamations. 
This  goes  beyond  current  Conservative  thought, 
but  it  is  interesting  research  work.  One  of  the 
authors,  Mr.  Oliver  Stanley,  who  in  the  daytime  is 
an  active  member  of  a  busy  stockbroking  firm, 
seems  to  be  almost  of  Radical  sympathies.  He  is 
an  able,  level-headed  man,  and  ambitious.  His 
elder  brother,  Lord  Stanley,  is  also  clever  and 
ambitious,  and  has  already  taken  the  Government 
ticket  as  a  Wffip.  The  Stanleys  have  generally 
had  Whigs  or  Liberals  in  their  family,  and  one  of 
them  was  a  member  of  the  Government  that  passed 
the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  It  is  appropriate  to 
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mention  at  the  same  time  Lord  Hartington,  since 
the  Cavendishes,  too,  have  been  Whigs.  He  is  a 
progressive,  of  independent  mind,  with  rather  a 
Liberal  trend.  At  one  time  the  idea  was  canvassed 
by  some  that  the  name  Liberal-Unionist  should  be 
revived  in  the  Party  in  order  to  denote  the  position 
of  Liberal-minded  men  like  Mr.  Oliver  Stanley  or 
Lord  Hartington.  But  this,  I  think,  was  a  passing 
phase. 

Mr.  Macmillan  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  Poor 
Law  administration,  and  when  Mr.  Neville  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  Reform  Bill  was  first  shelved  he  and  other 
progressives  were  impatient  with  the  Cabinet,  who, 
they  consider,  are  prone  to  be  stampeded  in  such 
matters  by  Die-hards  and  the  business  gang.  The 
Budget  scheme  now  projected  Mr.  Macmillan  and 
his  friends  welcome,  but  they  will  be  insistent  not 
only  on  the  contingent  remodelling  of  our  local 
government,  but  of  our  unemployment  insurance. 
They  would  like  to  give  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain 
his  head  on  the  housing  problem,  so  that  we  might 
have  a  more  comprehensive  building  programme, 
for  they  trust  him.  They  are  impatient,  if  not  angry, 
at  the  postponement  of  the  Factories  Bill.  They 
were  entirely  in  favour  of  the  Government’s  Land¬ 
lords  and  Tenants  Bill,  which  they  thought  in 
keeping  with  Tory  policy,  and  in  company  with 
Liberals  and  Labour  men  they  supported  the  Home 
Secretary’s  fight  for  it  against  the  vested  interests. 
It  may  be  inferred  from  this  evidence  of  progressive 
mentality  that  its  exponents  are  lukewarm  on  the 
extension  of  the  policy  of  safeguarding  industries. 
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An  industrial  policy  to  the  young  progressives  is 
neither  piece-meal  safeguarding,  nor  tariff’s,  but 
measures  anxiously  directed  to  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  people,  with  due  regard  to 
principles  of  order  and  liberty.  They  insist  that 
the  Tory  Party  shall  not  be  the  “  big  business  ” 
party,  or  the  employers’  party.  I  believe  they 
blamed  the  coal  owners  for  not  accepting  the 
Samuel  report  during  the  coal  strike.  In  other 
directions  they  complain  that  the  “  forty  thieves  ” 
are  out  to  conserve  merely  their  own  interests, 
holding  sometimes  briefs  for  particular  business 
concerns;  and  contend  that  this  development  is  a 
parasitic  growth  in  the  Party  of  only  twenty  years 
standing.  Mr.  Robert  Hudson  was  chief  among 
those  who  took  up  the  cudgels  against  the  capitalists 
when  the  fate  of  the  Electricity  Bill  was  in  the 
balance.  Although  a  young  man  he  has  had  a 
brilliant  diplomatic  career,  but  concentrates  now  on 
home  policy.  When  the  first  four  clauses  of  the 
Electricity  Bill  were  violently  attacked  by  “  big 
business,”  and  it  looked  as  if  the  scheme  would  be 
wrecked,  Mr.  Hudson  set  himself  to  find  a  basis 
of  agreement.  In  the  end  he  succeeded  in  devising 
an  alteration  in  the  procedure  of  the  new  electricity 
authorities  which,  although  disliked  by  the  vested 
interests,  commended  itself  to  the  majority  of  his 
Party,  was  accepted  by  the  Government,  and 
smoothed  the  passage  of  the  measure. 

Thus,  although  no  group  is  formulated,  the 
progressives  act  together  on  specific  issues  which 
arouse  their  sympathies.  Another  striking  instance 
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was  afforded  by  the  Trade  Unions  Bill.  Mr. 
Terence  O’Connor,  a  clever  and  likeable  Irish 
barrister,  who  has  been  finding  his  feet  in  the 
Commons,  and  has  worked  round  to  the  progressive 
position,  set  himself  to  gather  together  a  construc¬ 
tive  opposition  to  the  Bill  in  Committee.  This, 
of  course,  was  also  the  Liberal  party’s  aim,  in  view 
of  Labour’s  non  possumus  attitude.  But  the  Con¬ 
servative  headquarters  and  the  Industrial  group 
would  have  preferred  that  the  Bill  should  have  been 
stiffened  up  rather  than  softened  down.  Mr. 
O’Connor  not  only  enlisted  at  once  the  sympathy 
of  the  progressives,  but  attracted  other  members 
of  his  party,  to  act  in  concert,  in  securing  humane 
amendments.  The  Government,  who  were  cold 
to  the  Liberal  amendments,  could  not  ignore  a 
body  on  their  own  side  over  fifty  strong,  with  the 
result  that  several  interesting  changes  were  made. 
One  amendment  which  Mr.  O’Connor  secured  was 
very  important.  As  the  Bill  stood,  in  the  case  of 
an  illegal  strike  every  workman  who  downed  tools 
could  be  sent  to  jail,  though  every  one  knows  how 
easy  it  is  for  honest  men  to  be  misled  in  a  trade 
dispute.  The  Tory  progressives  confined  the 
penalties  to  the  responsible  instigators  of  an  illegal 
strike. 

Among  others  who  should  be  mentioned  are  Mr. 
Cadogan,  who  has  attracted  attention  in  debate  and 
has  been  appointed  to  the  India  Commission  ; 
Major  Glyn,  who  was  the  chief  advocate  for  the 
totalisator  now  to  be  established  on  our  race 
courses  ;  Mr.  Esmond  Harmsworth,  who  is  not 
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attached  to  a  group,  but  has  been  making  his  way  as 
an  independent  economist  ;  Mr.  Robert  Boothby, 
who  has  a  financial  gift;  and  Mr.  Buchan,  who,  on 
joining  up  with  the  Parliamentary  army,  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  maiden  speech  against 
Lords  reform.  It  is  not  possible  in  brief  space  to 
do  justice  to  all.  But  this  attempt  at  analysis  will 
have  failed  if  it  does  not  show  that  the  younger 
progressive  Tories  have  brought  a  fresh  interest 
into  our  politics,  and  revived  a  Parliament  that  was 
in  danger  of  growing  stale. 


LIBERALS  IN  LIMBO 


The  Liberal  Party,  despite  the  fact  that  at  the  last 
election  it  polled  close  on  three  million  votes,  has 
dwindled  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  group 
which  suffers  many  rebuffs.  Its  leaders  from  time 
to  time  make  effective  interventions  in  debate,  and 
the  Liberal  Whips  have  their  sphere  of  influence 
on  the  course  of  Parliamentary  business.  But 
apart  from  these,  there  are  men  singularly  well 
fitted  to  serve  the  State  who  are  either  barred  from 
opportunity  or  have  lost  their  seats  in  Parliament 
owing  to  the  Liberal  debacle.  If  we  take  the  view 
that  the  business  of  government  requires  special 
qualities  and  experience,  we  shall  be  ready  to  regard 
it  as  a  tragic  circumstance  that  a  body  of  men  well 
able  to  serve  us  have  been  relegated  to  limbo  by 
the  chances  and  changes  of  electoral  fortune. 

Many  names  could  with  justice  be  cited,  but  the 
full  record  would  be  the  chronicle  of  a  Party,  and 
and  I  will  content  myself  with  a  few.  Outstanding 
examples  are  Sir  Donald  Maclean,  Sir  Godfrey 
Collins,  and  among  the  younger  men  Mr.  Harcourt 
Johnstone  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Simon.  Three  of  these 
have  lost  their  seats,  and  others  of  note  in  the  same 
plight  are  Sir  Arthur  Haworth,  the  president  of 
the  Manchester  Exchange,  a  capable  administrator 
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of  Cabinet  rank;  Mr.  R.  D.  Holt,  a  man  of  force¬ 
ful  character,  with  intimate  knowledge  not  only  of 
shipping,  commerce,  and  finance,  but  of  Asiatic 
questions;  Mr.  Geoffrey  Howard,  who,  as  was 
more  often  the  case  in  the  past,  has  not  only  great 
name  and  place,  but  a  real  political  sense;  Mr. 
Jowitt,  K.C.,  a  potential  Law  officer  of  the  first 
class;  and  Mr.  Vivian  Phillipps,  with  his  moving 
gift  of  eloquence.  While  these  are  divorced  from 
the  scene,  the  rank  and  file  work  in  the  Commons 
is  carried  on  for  their  Party  by  men  of  acknowledged 
Parliamentary  ability,  like  Sir  Archibald  Sinclair, 
Mr.  Percy  Harris,  Mr.  Ernest  Brown,  and  others 
of  the  gallant  little  band  who  are  constrained  to 
play  second  fiddle  to  a  numerically  powerful  Labour 
Opposition. 

Sir  Donald  Maclean  is  popular  in  the  country, 
and  when  on  Lord  Oxford’s  first  defeat  at  the  polls 
he  was  called  to  lead  the  Independent  Liberals  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  surprised  even  his 
friends  by  the  gifts  of  leadership  he  suddenly  dis¬ 
played.  He  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  his  sup¬ 
porters,  and  won  the  regard  of  his  opponents,  in  a 
situation  of  peculiar  difficulty.  After  four  years’ 
effort  in  disentangling  Liberalism  from  the  Coalition 
tentacles,  he  lost  his  seat  in  1922,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  a  tribute  then  paid  him  by  the  Party, 
Lady  Bonham  Carter  spoke  of  the  “  gay  courage  ” 
which  had  never  failed  him.  This  is  the  note  of 
the  man.  He  shines  in  adversity. 

He  has  the  manner  and  shrewdness  of  the  man 
of  the  world,  but  beneath  this  are  traits  of  character 
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not  generally  deemed  compatible.  There  is  in 
him  a  deep  religious  vein,  he  has  always  been  a 
strong  temperance  man,  and  for  many  years  he 
has  been  a  mainstay  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children,  which  is  near  his  heart. 
These  interests,  vital  though  they  may  be,  some¬ 
times  lead  a  man  into  paths  of  narrowness,  but 
Sir  Donald  has  a  catholic  outlook.  When  presiding 
at  a  public  meeting  he  can  sense  the  general  feeling, 
and  he  is  at  his  best  in  handling  a  political  situation 
which  requires  resource  and  judgment.  There  is  a 
judicial  side  to  his  character,  which  he  showed 
as  Deputy  Chairman  of  Committees,  and  he  earned 
high  praise  at  the  head  of  the  supreme  Recruiting 
Tribunal  during  the  war. 

One  of  my  early  memories  of  Sir  Godfrey  Collins 
dates  from  the  feverish  days  of  the  Curragh  incident, 
when  he  was  confidential  secretary  in  the  Commons 
to  General  Seely  at  the  War  Office.  With  his  foot 
upon  the  ladder,  full  of  promise  and  eagerness  in 
his  work,  with  knowledge  of  business,  financial  and 
Service  problems,  Collins  was  devoted  to  his  chief, 
General  Seely — that  beau  sabreur ,  whom  Lord 
Birkenhead  has  likened  to  one  of  Dumas’  mus¬ 
keteers.  The  issues  in  Ireland  hung  in  doubt,  and 
civil  war  was  perilously  near.  Then  the  Cabinet 
decision  was  taken.  There  was  only  one  way  to 
restore  public  confidence:  Seely  must  be  sacrificed, 
and  the  War  Office  taken  by  the  Prime  Minister 
himself.  That  day  the  secret  was  jealously  guarded, 
but  towards  evening  Godfrey  Collins  was  seen  to 
slip  through  the  lobby  into  the  Whip’s  office,  his 
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tall,  handsome  figure  drooping  in  dejection.  There 
was  only  one  inference  to  be  drawn:  his  chief  had 
been  thrown  over,  and  an  unauthorised  announce¬ 
ment  was  forthwith  made  in  the  Press. 

Sir  Godfrey  Collins  began  his  career  in  crisis, 
and  crisis  has  dogged  him,  but  he  greets  it  with  a 
smiling  face.  Ireland  was  for  a  time  on  the  shelf, 
and  our  country  in  the  throes  of  the  greater  adven¬ 
ture.  After  a  period  of  War  service,  he  returned  to  a 
Parliament  ruled  by  a  Coalition  instead  of  a  Liberal 
Government,  and  to  an  environment  which  lacked 
the  Liberal  spirit.  But  there  was  work  to  be  done 
at  home  as  well  as  abroad  to  salve  the  State,  for, 
while  the  issues  of  war  still  hung  in  the  balance, 
the  future  of  our  country  after  the  war  was  being 
jeopardised  by  the  careless,  if  not  wanton  waste  of 
our  resources.  Sir  Godfrey  saw  in  all  this  a  danger  to 
the  State  second  only  to  our  dangers  in  the  field. 
He  was  wise  before  the  event,  and  undaunted  by  the 
impatience  of  the  Government,  he  initiated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  important  movement  which 
resulted  in  the  Select  Committee  on  national  expendi¬ 
ture,  on  which  he  served,  and  of  which  Sir  Herbert 
Samuel  was  Chairman.  In  this  effort  he  secured 
the  support  of  men  of  all  parties,  making  it  clear 
that  he  had  no  wish  either  to  influence  policy,  or 
to  rake  up  past  mistakes.  The  authority  of  the 
Commons  over  finance  thus  reasserted  not  only 
curbed  many  abuses,  but  laid  the  foundation  for 
our  financial  restoration. 

Collins  has  never  been  a  doctrinaire,  but,  rather, 
a  clear-headed  business  man,  who  has,  in  addition, 
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that  quality  of  vision  which  connotes  statesmanship. 
He  is  devoid  of  personal  antagonisms,  and  as  Chief 
Liberal  Whip  at  a  time  when  his  Party  were  still 
rent  by  dissension,  did  much  by  his  sincerity  and 
courtesy  to  hold  together  the  warring  sections. 
His  financial  gifts  have  developed  in  opposition, 
and  merit  a  leading  place.  The  needful  Budget 
which  he  has  sketched  out  is  a  courageous  one, 
designed  to  relieve  industry  directly  by  reducing 
the  income  tax  to  half  a  crown,  and,  indirectly, 
by  so  raising  our  credit  as  to  pave  the  way  to  a 
loan  conversion  scheme.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  to  adopt  his  policy,  and  to  economise  on 
armaments,  Imperial  Preference  and  beet  sugar, 
with  an  ultimate  debt  conversion  in  order  to  lighten 
the  income  tax  burden,  would  dispel  the  industrial 
gloom.  Sir  Godfrey,  like  a  wise  financier,  would 
not  shrink  from  cutting  a  loss,  and  with  Mr. 
Runciman  has  delivered  scathing  attacks  on  the 
sugar  beet  subsidy. 

Had  Death  not  been  busy  with  his  scythe  I 
should  have  written  here  of  Masterman  and  Pringle, 
both  men  of  great  attainments  who  were  robbed  of 
their  opportunity.  Pringle  was  a  model  to  several 
of  the  younger  men,  and  I  recall  that  Harcourt 
Johnstone,  during  his  brief  time  in  the  Commons, 
was  closely  associated  with  him.  Mr.  Harcourt 
Johnstone  is  a  type  of  Liberal  of  whom  the  Party 
stands  in  need  as  a  corrective  to  the  professorial 
element  which  is  now  rather  over-represented  in  its 
counsels.  Like  Geoffrey  Howard  of  the  older 
generation,  he  is  a  man  of  wealth,  position,  and 
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common-sense,  and  a  Liberal  by  conviction,  and 
in  the  tradition  of  his  forbears,  who  also  served 
in  Parliament.  When  he  was  returned,  at  a  notable 
by-election,  he  at  once  attracted  attention  by  his 
Parliamentary  ability,  and  by  something  of  the 
grand  manner,  which,  being  a  man  of  fine  presence, 
he  is  well  able  to  convey.  He  is  a  lover  of  the  arts, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  sturdy  Englishman  imbued 
with  the  national  love  of  sport. 

There  is  nothing  narrow  about  him,  but  he  takes 
as  firm  a  stand  on  the  need  for  character  in  public 
life  as  any  Puritan.  To  him  men  are  more  im¬ 
portant  than  measures.  I  have  even  heard  him 
deplore  the  vote-catching  tendencies  of  the  age, 
and  the  unreal  atmosphere  of  the  platform.  Pro¬ 
gress  in  home  affairs,  he  considers,  must  be  based 
on  sound  finance  and  administration,  especially  in 
matters  of  local  government.  He  dislikes  policies 
of  rigid  control  almost  as  much  as  a  Tory  Die-hard, 
but  it  is  because  he  believes  that  the  people  should 
neither  be  driven  nor  spoon-fed,  and  that  Liberalism 
should  assist  them  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and 
secure  them  the  liberty  of  judgment. 

Another  of  the  younger  Liberals  who  flashed  in 
and  out  of  Parliament  is  Mr.  Ernest  D.  Simon, 
whom  I  single  out  not  only  because  he  showed  at 
once  in  the  Commons  that  he  possessed  a  political 
gift,  but  because  his  previous  record  was  unusual. 
Head  of  two  big  engineering  firms  in  Manchester, 
success  in  business  did  not  suffice  him,  and  on  the 
City  Council  he  played  a  prominent  part. in  housing 
reform.  Before  his  year  in  Parliament  he  was 
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Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester,  and,  in  his  book,  A 
City  Council  from  Within ,  he  signalised  his  tenure  of 
that  office  by  a  masterly  analysis  of  municipal 
problems.  Here  was  no  raw  recruit,  but  a  man 
equipped  for  the  fray.  When  the  Socialist  housing 
scheme  was  to  the  fore  he  was  one  of  Mr.  Wheatley’s 
formidable  critics,  and  though  a  private  member 
in  opposition,  succeeded  in  getting  through  a 
needful  Bill  to  prevent  evictions,  which  relieved 
the  Government’s  embarrassments. 

E.  D.  Simon,  in  his  search  for  a  Radical  industrial 
policy,  was  the  actual  founder  of  the  Liberal 
Summer  School,  for  it  was  at  his  house  in  Man¬ 
chester  that  the  idea  was  mooted,  and  at  his  farm  in 
Herefordshire  that  the  first  meeting  was  held,  when 
Edward  Scott,  Ramsay  Muir,  and  others  gathered 
round  him.  The  Grasmere  meeting  followed.  His 
pioneer  work  has  resulted  in  a  material  contribution 
to  the  political  thought  of  our  time.  It  is  a  pity 
the  State  should  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  men 
like  these. 


LABOUR  IN  THE  CRUCIBLE 


The  Labour  Party  in  Parliament  are  in  the  crucible, 
undergoing  a  subtle  transformation.  It  is  not  the 
crucible  of  the  alchemist,  which  sought  to  turn 
“  metals  of  drossiest  ore  to  perfect  gold,”  nor  was 
such  needed.  There  is  drossiest  ore  in  all  the 
parties,  as  in  human  nature.  No  party  can  be  pure 
gold,  but  the  Labour  Party  will  probably  emerge  as 
a  good  solid  amalgam.  It  is  a  clarifying  and  unify¬ 
ing  process  which  is  being  wrought  on  this  new 
factor  in  the  State  by  the  fires  of  experience  and 
ambition.  There  is  now  a  central  core  of  thought 
in  the  movement  which  is  practical,  and  a  more 
definite  political  aim.  Social  betterment  is  replacing 
a  vague  vision  of  the  millennium,  and  the  chief 
ambition  now  is  to  govern  the  country  rather  than 
to  subvert  it.  Theory  and  practice  are  changing  in 
some  degree.  The  doctrine  of  nationalising  the 
means  of  production  has  been  modified,  as  I  have 
noted  in  the  essay  on  Mr.  Snowden.  The  shrewder 
leaders  are  learning  the  value  of  empiricism.  They 
use  more  elastic  terms  in  the  advancement  of  a 
policy,  and  would  leave  its  details  until  the  hour 
of  opportunity.  The  influence  of  the  Left  Wing 
has  waned.  The  central  Trade  Union  group,  who 
are  dominant,  are  constitutional  in  their  own 
organisation,  and  the  more  inclined  to  work  for 
r.m.  265  s 
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their  ends  through  constitutional  machinery.  The 
experience  of  the  General  Strike  burnt  up  much  dross. 

Before  this,  the  crucial  responsibilities  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  1924  were  a  purifying  and  strengthening 
influence.  To  handle  Imperial  and  foreign  affairs 
was  an  education,  for  which  it  is  but  fair  to  say 
not  a  few  Labour  members  had  striven  to  fit  them¬ 
selves  beforehand,  by  travel  and  study.  The 
selection  of  Ministers  was  in  many  ways  admirable. 
Lord  Oxford  saw  the  Labour  Government  as  a 
comedy,  and  the  Ministers  as  “  for  the  most  part 
a  beggarly  array,”  but  I  think  he  put  a  blind  eye 
to  his  telescope.  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh,  the  sturdy 
little  miner,  may  have  looked  odd  as  a  Minister 
for  War,  but  he  was  thoroughly  appreciated  at  the 
War  Office.  There  was  certainly  humour  in  placing 
Mr.  Leach,  the  pacifist,  in  a  fighting  service,  but 
it  was  of  practical  advantage.  It  was  worth  a  good 
deal  to  the  State  that  Mr.  Wheatley,  the  leader  of 
the  Clydeside  group,  then  formidable,  should  be 
given  high  office.  It  assured  his  followers  that  they 
had  not  come  to  Parliament  in  vain. 

At  first  in  their  new  environment  the  Clyde- 
siders  had  been  unduly  suspicious  and  restive. 
In  fancy  they  were  still  orating  from  a  Glasgow 
platform,  or  marching  to  prison  for  their  con¬ 
victions.  There  were  misunderstandings,  and 
angry  scenes,  which  robbed  them  of  sympathy. 
Mr.  Maxton’s  wild  protest  against  the  stopping 
of  the  milk  supply  to  infants  in  necessitous  cases 
was  punished,  though  the  episode,  with  the  touch¬ 
ing  story  behind  it,  was  analogous  to  the  revolt 
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of  Samuel  Plimsoll  against  the  old  ship  loadline. 
The  Clydesiders  in  their  second  term  felt  the 
leavening  influence  of  a  democratic  Parliament, 
and  lost  some  of  their  sensitiveness.  The  explosive 
Mr.  Kirkwood,  like  Mr.  Jack  Jones,  has  become 
rather  a  popular  figure,  and  the  House  discovers 
charm  beneath  Mr.  Maxton’s  grim  Jacobin  aspect. 
The  group  have  learnt  what  is  the  temper  of  the 
whole  people,  receiving  impressions  which  doubt¬ 
less  filter  down  to  Clydeside.  Moreover,  they  have 
found  their  level  in  their  own  Party  ;  and,  indeed, 
have  been  eclipsed  by  a  Left  Centre  group,  to 
which  I  have  referred  in  the  study  of  Mr. 
Wheatley. 

Whether  the  Labour  Ministers  were  a  beggarly 
array  or  not,  they  exercised  a  reassuring  influence 
on  the  electorate.  When  they  came  to  office  timid 
rentiers  began  to  transfer  their  investments  to 
America,  just  as  they  did  in  1832,  when  the  middle 
classes  were  called  to  electoral  power.  But  there 
was  a  quick  rally  when  it  was  realised  that  there 
is  not  so  much  difference  between  the  parties 
as  was  feared.  It  is  true  Labour  then  had  office 
without  power,  but  now  that  the  Labour  leaders 
are  learning  to  envisage  a  more  practical  policy 
the  bulk  of  the  electorate,  whatever  may  be  thought 
in  exclusive  circles  or  preached  from  the  plat¬ 
form,  do  not  really  fear  that  Labour  in  power 
will  spell  upheaval.  The  proof,  I  think,  is  that 
the  citizens  are  allowing  Labour  gradually  to 
capture  the  machinery  of  local  government,  which 
is  destined  some  day  to  be  the  instrument  of 
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Socialist  changes.  Municipal  trading  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  an  extravagant  experiment,  but  if  it  were 
confined  to  coal  many  householders  would  welcome 
it.  Then  there  is  no  widespread  fear  of  the 
nationalisation  of  the  railways  or  the  coalfields,  the 
two  chief  changes  which  a  Socialist  Government  in 
power  might  endeavour  to  enforce.  These  are  not 
revolutions,  however  much  they  would  be  disliked 
by  vested  interests.  Mr.  Churchill  has  lately 
denounced  Socialism  as  a  disease,  but  those  with 
long  memories  will  recollect  that  once  he  tried  to 
commit  the  Liberal  Party  to  the  nationalisation  of 
the  railways.  The  truth  is,  we  have  a  large  measure 
of  Socialism  now,  and  a  much  larger  experiment  in 
Socialism  was  tried  during  the  war;  the  point  at 
issue  between  sensible  men  is  where  to  draw  the 
boundary  line  between  Socialism  and  private  enter¬ 
prise.  On  this  opinions  widely  differ,  and  it  is 
scarcely  an  issue  on  which  passions  can  be  raised  to 
fever  heat.  Such  complications  as  a  Russian  loan,  a 
Zinovieff  letter,  and  Moscow  gold  for  revolution  are 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  electorate. 

We  have  had  practical  experience  that  the 
Labour  Party  are  not  inveterate  enemies  of  our 
institutions.  It  was  apparent  during  their  term  of 
office  that  they  have  been  weaned  from  republican 
sentiments.  One  of  their  noteworthy  appointments 
was  that  of  a  miner  as  Lord  High  Commissioner 
to  represent  the  King  at  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  As  long  as  we  agree  to 
have  a  constitutional  monarchy,  this  is  the  way  to 
blunt  any  sneers  from  the  workers.  The  story  of 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  and  their  retinue  at  Holyrood 
was  like  a  poem  by  Browning.  In  our  country  the 
best  answer  to  those  who  think  that  royalty  will 
soon  vanish  is  that  since  the  war  Labour  in  office 
has  actually  learnt  how  useful  the  constitutional 
monarachy  may  be  to  them. 

The  throne  was  not  the  only  ancient  institution 
in  which  the  Labour  leaders  discovered  some  virtue. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  single  Chamber  men; 
but  called  unexpectedly  to  office,  they  put  their 
opinions  on  the  shelf,  for  the  time  being,  and  with 
an  amazing  exhibition  of  the  British  spirit  of 
phlegm,  made  three  Labour  Peers  to  help  them  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  amid  the  titters  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents.  That  episode  is  worth  recalling  for  its 
relation  to  the  position  which  still  confronts  us. 
It  appears  that  in  this  matter  Tories  and  Labour 
men  have  much  in  common.  The  Conservatives 
are  pledged  at  party  conferences  so  to  reform  the 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  to  enable  it 
more  readily  to  withstand  a  future  Socialist  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  in  the  result,  though  in  possession 
to-day  of  a  powerful  majority,  the  Cabinet  and  the 
Parliamentary  Party  have  put  their  opinions  on  the 
shelf,  for  the  time  being.  They,  too,  found  their 
theories  impracticable,  and  now  talk  in  a  minor 
key  of  what  change  should  be  made  hereafter  in 
the  authority  on  money  bills. 

The  Peers,  not  unnaturally,  are  annoyed  at  having 
to  walk  the  world  under  a  general  threat  of  some 
undefined,  but  possibly  repellent  fate.  No  incroyable , 
after  all,  had  to  wait  so  long  for  the  tumbril,  and 
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the  strain  seems  sometimes  to  affect  their  manners. 
So,  when  the  strange  Labour  Government  made  its 
modest  contribution  to  their  Lordships’  House,  the 
Peers  failed  to  realise  how  great  an  opportunity  was 
presented  them  of  making  friends  with  democracy. 
Labour’s  act  of  recognition  might  even  have  been 
regarded  as  a  compliment;  but  it  was  received 
with  intolerance.  In  the  House  of  Commons  when 
the  Government  first  took  their  seats  on  the 
Treasury  bench  they  were  received  in  a  genial 
spirit.  Each  Labour  Minister  as  he  rose  to  answer 
his  first  question  was  cheered  by  the  whole  House, 
not  in  derision  of  such  a  minority  Government  but 
with  a  note  of  personal  encouragement.  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  however,  no  such  sporting  spirit 
was  displayed.  After  the  antique  ceremonies  of 
introduction,  when  the  three  Labour  Peers  took 
their  seats  in  front  of  the  empty  block  of  Govern¬ 
ment  benches,  the  Conservative  Peers  who  thronged 
the  opposite  benches  whispered  gibes  and  smiled  in 
covert  derision.  It  was  evident  that  they  regarded 

the  newcomers  as  "  temporary  gentlemen  ” _ the 

contemptuous  attitude  of  the  regular  officers  towards 
the  volunteers.  Presently  there  were  some  acid 
remarks  from  Lord  Curzon. 

The  three  Labour  Peers — one  distinguished  as 
a  soldier,  another  as  an  administrator,  and  the  third 
as  a  student  of  finance — bore  their  ordeal  stolidly, 
like  Englishmen,  looking  neither  to  right  nor  left! 
Lord  Parmoor  and  Lord  Chelmsford,  the  auxiliaries, 
less  certain  of  their  position,  were  restive.  Lord 
Haldane,  the  moderator  on  the  Woolsack,  seemed 
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to  brood  over  this  scene.  He  knew,  as  an  old 
Reform  Minister,  that  once,  in  19 11,  there  might 
have  been,  by  special  creation,  a  Liberal  House 
of  Lords.  He  knew,  too,  that  for  a  time  changes 
were  in  contemplation  which  might  even  have  given 
us  a  Labour  House  of  Lords. 

The  famous  preamble  of  the  Parliament  Act 
placed  reform  of  the  Lords  on  a  par  with  abolition 
of  its  veto.  The  Reform  Ministers  in  the  Asquith 
Cabinet,  who  included  Lord  Haldane,  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  and  Mr.  Churchill,  pressed  a  definite  reform 
scheme,  which  if  adopted  would  have  been  forced 
through  after  the  Upper  House  had  been  shorn  of 
the  veto.  This  scheme  proposed  that  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  should  be  divided  into  75  huge  con¬ 
stituencies  on  the  Parliamentary  franchise,  each 
returning  two  members.  These  1 50  Senators  would 
have  sat  in  joint  session  with  the  Commons  in 
cases  of  dispute.  The  Liberal  Party,  however,  in 
March  of  1910,  insisted  that  the  Cabinet  should 
separate  reform  from  the  limitation  of  the  veto, 
though  several  Ministers  thought  that  this  shelving 
of  the  reform  scheme  spelt  ruin  to  Liberal  hopes. 

The  late  Lord  Robson,  who  was  lonely  in  his 
exile  in  the  Upper  House,  used  to  take  refuge  in 
his  room  during  the  debates,  and  sometimes  there 
he  would  chat  over  these  old  struggles.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  forcibly  represented  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey  that  there  was  no  organisation  or  influence  in 
the  country  coherent  enough  to  carry  its  candidate 
in  so  vast  a  constituency  as  was  proposed  for  two 
Senators,  except  a  Trade  Union.  Even  in  the 
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“  Dukeries  ”  the  Duke  would  be  beaten  by  the 
Trade  Union.  In  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  indus¬ 
trial  Scotland,  the  Trade  Unions  have  the  coherence 
of  a  religious  organisation.  It  is  an  element  in  their 
strength  that  they  are  not  ad  hoc  political  bodies, 
like  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  Associations, 
though  they  are  ever  active  in  political  work.  And 
Lord  Robson’s  conviction  that  the  Liberal  Reform 
scheme  would  give  a  majority  of  Trade  Union 
Senators,  and  a  Labour  House  of  Lords  sufficed,  so 
he  told  me,  to  change  the  opinion  of  Liberal  leaders. 

During  the  next  two  Parliaments,  however, 
whatever  Government  is  in  office  will  be  faced  with 
this  question.  Liberals,  if  they  had  a  voice  in  the 
settlement,  would  prescribe  a  more  constitutional 
Senate,  with  less  powers.  Conservatives  for  the 
most  part  want  a  reformed  Senate  with  more  powers, 
though  none  can  agree  on  any  plan  in  detail ;  while 
the  Labour  Party  in  theory  are  for  a  single  Chamber. 
The  controversy,  though  shelved  for  a  time,  must 
recur  in  the  next  Parliament,  for  the  struggle 
between  the  Conservative  and  Labour  forces  comes 
to.  a  clash  over  the  constitutional  power  which 
might  legitimately  be  exerted  by  Labour  whenever 
it  wins  the  day.  In  the  meantime  the  Peers  have 
themselves  solemnly  declared  that  their  hereditary 
title  ought  not  to  be  their  sole  qualification  to  sit 
and  legislate.  The  House  of  Lords  as  constituted 
is  thus  the  last  entrenchment  of  privilege,  despite 
the  Parliament  Act,  and  the  problem  of  what  to 
do  with  it,  like  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  remains 
unsolved. 
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